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Editorial Comment 


The editorial policy of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 
remains, as before, the promotion of debate and discussion within 
the fields with which it is concerned, the publication of the results 
of original research, and the discussion of methodological or 
theoretical issues relevant to its subjects. All submissions to the 
editor are assessed by at least one member of the editorial board 
and one other specialist or general reader, who may or may not 
be a member of the board. The editor’s decision is final. 

BMGS does not undertake book reviews in the traditional sense 
of that term. But the Critical Studies section has proved to be 
an especially useful forum for the presentation both of surveys 
of current work in particular fields and for the critical assess- 
ment of the work of particular scholars or approaches. Most 
Critical Studies have so far been commissioned by the editor, but 
readers are invited to submit their own Critical Studies on areas, 
themes or problems relevant to the readership of the journal. Cur- 
rently planned or in progress are further contributions dealing 
with aspects of Byzantine art historical research and publications; 
as well as surveys and assessments of the study of Byzantine law, 
sigillography, economic history, and Byzantine-Slav relations. 
Other contributions are invited, particularly in the fields of 
archaeology, literary and textual studies, linguistics and social 
or social-anthropological issues. The Short Notes section is inten- 
ded to provide both a space for short articles on miscellaneous 
topics which do not in themselves deserve treatment in a full-length 
article; and a forum for the discussion of material or opinions 
presented in the Critical Studies. In this connection, it should be 
emphasised that, while the editor welcomes the submission by 
publishers or authors of recently-appeared works, the appearance 
of a Critical Study dealing with the areas which concern such 
publications must depend upon the contributors to the journal 
themselves taking that theme up. Books submitted to BMGS for 
consideration in a Critical Study are eventually passed on to the 
library of the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek 
Studies. 
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Bold Men, Fair Maids and 
Affronts to their Sex: 
The characterisation and structural 
roles of men and women in the 
Escorial A:yevríc Akpitnc 


SARAH EKDAWI, PATRICIA FANN, ELLI PHILOKYPROU 
for Peter Mackridge 


The Grottaferrata Aryevríc Akpítgc has been studied in terms 
of its function as ‘a re-affirmation of the social world’ and ‘an 
instrument of social reproduction',! and the roles of men and 
women have been examined in this context. No comparable study 
of the Escorial version has been undertaken.? In this paper, we 
shall look at certain aspects of the behaviour of men and women 
in the E version, focusing on the text itself rather than on any 
social values or beliefs which it may reflect or express.? The first 
part of the paper will examine the portrayal of the ideal man and 
woman and their antithetical, or anti-ideal, counterparts; the 
second part will concentrate on the structural implications of the 
role played by women in AA. 


(1) The Ideal and its Antithesis 
1.1. Men 

In looking at the portrait of the ideal man, we shall focus on 
four characteristics which the text emphasises: (a) àvópeía, (b) 


1. Catia Galatariotou, ‘Structural Oppositions in the Grottaferrata Digenes Akrites’, 
BMGS 11 (1987) 35. See also Paul Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi: the 
framework of social values in the world of Digenes Akrites and Kekaumenos’, BMGS 
13 (1989) 183-218. 

2. See David Ricks, ‘The pleasures of the chase: a motif in Digenes Akrites’, BMGS 
13 (1980) 290, where he refers to ‘the ethos of the E version as distinct from that of Q’. 

3. Inevitably, some of our findings about E coincide with those of Galatariotou 
and Magdalino referring to G. 
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respect for the heroic code, (c) nobility, and (d) respect for family 
and religion. 


1.1.1. "Avópeía 

"Avópeía appears to be the most important prerequisite for the 
ideal hero; it is, however, a more complex issue than mere courage 
or strength. The words ‘téAunv’, ‘avipeia’ and *ávópaya0í(a* 
recur in the text, and the hero begins the pursuit of these qualities 
in early childhood with small-game hunting (11.739ff).* Adult 
&vópsía requires a test which serves both as initiation and rite 
of passage (11.748ff). 

While the slaughter of wild beasts is something which not only 
the heroes (Digenis and his father) but also the apelatai perform, 
or at least claim to perform (11.646-8, 663-4) the term ávópsía 
also indicates a particular attitude towards fighting. The ideal 
hero (exemplified by Digenis himself and also his uncle Constan- 
tinos) fights single-handed, either against one enemy, as in the 
case of Constantinos, or against many, as in the case of Digenis. 
The only exception to this occurs when the fair fight between Con- 
stantinos and the Emir has failed to ensure a fair outcome. When 
the defeated Emir resorts to treachery, the brothers confront him 
five against one: 

Koi &ctpáqnoav ‘sc tov àápipüv peta xaxfic xapétac. 

“Edvoav tà ONKAPIA touc, Kai oi névte £5cona0000v ... —(1l.126-7) 


In the case of Digenis, single combat is emblematic of a way of 
life. This position is clearly stated in a speech which includes a 
punning allusion to his name: 


° Eyò povoyevris cipar koi uóvog 0610 ó66g0gw, 
Kai uóvnv kópnv ÉAapa Kai tizota ob xoriGo. 
IIoté pov ook éovviSica àvópayaOciv uè &AXovc.Ó 

(11.1299-1301) 


4. All references to the text are to David Ricks’ edition: David Ricks, Byzantine 
Heroic Poetry (Bristol, 1990). 

5. Roderick Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance (Cambridge, 1989) 31. 

6. David Ricks suggests, ‘it may be that uovoyevríc here is a slip for kai uovaxóc, 
rather than being any sort of pun on óiyevrjc? (Byz. Heroic Poetry 130). We tend 
to agree, however, with Beaton's suggestion concerning the G. version, that this pun 
is significant (Roderick Beaton, ‘Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem?’, BMGS 7 
[1981] 20). 
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The kind of &vépeia which requires single combat also appears 
to dictate a certain simplicity of arms. In the duel between Con- 
stantinos and the Emir, while the Emir wields a spear which is 
‘BEvetov, ypvowpéevov’ (1.17) and rides a heavily ornamented 
horse (Il.11-16), Constantinos ‘«pove1 tov pabdéa’ (1.44) and gives 
battle on a horse singled out for speed and not elaborately be- 
decked: ‘Hrov kai yap to} Kovotavrfi yopyotepos 6 patpoc’ 
(1.42). Later on, the three apelatai leaders admire Digenis (who 
always employs simple weapons) for defeating their men without 
recourse to horse or armour: 

"Exeivot, tob yupsevyopev Kai tobc KaTApwTODLEV, 

191a. Kóoiot eivai EsoMmAOUPIKOL PETA xal TOV APUATOV 

Kal g0év Bewpoðuev povaxóv, meCov uè TO KGAIKIV 

Kal PE TÒ LOVANAOUTAIKOV, xoi MAS TOs Elyes tpÉvew; 

(11.1220-23) 


An exception to this can be found in the duel between Digenis 
and Maximou. Although Digenis still employs simple weaponry 
(pagài in contrast to Maximou’s kovrápiw [11.1540-42]), he 
himself (the narrator of this passage) describes in great detail both 
his own and Maximou's attire. The outcome of his duel with 
Maximou (he defeats her both as a warrior and as a woman) may 
be related to this description. 

Ideal &vdpsia requires methods of and an attitude towards 
fighting which are related to a particular heroic code, as we shall 
see. It is also partly acquired through the family (heroic forebears 
and initiation rites presided over by senior male kin), and therefore 
connected with the hero's nobility. Villains may possess some 
aspects of àávópeía, notably daring and strength,’ but they lack 
nobility, do not undergo an initiation process sanctioned by the 
family and do not share the hero’s concept of &vdpsia and related 
code of combat. 


1.1.2. Respect for the heroic code 
The villains (represented by the apelatai) do not respect the rules 
of the heroic code. They employ deceit in fighting, exemplified 
7. Related to this is the way Digenes insults the defeated apelatai, as David Ricks 


points out: ‘They should stick to everyday hunting (. . .] and leave the best quarry 
to the best man’ (‘The pleasures of the chase’ 291). 
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by the underhand attack of Philopappous, who is rebuked for 
this by Digenis: ‘Kai 50 BAEm@ EAvOGIaGES Kai £kpuopoSákno£c 
ws’ (1.1460). In contrast, the ideal hero will never strike a man 
when he is down (cf. Digenis’ "Eyeípou ån’ abtov, Kivvape: 
«&tóugvov OD KP@ Gov’ [1.1279]). The heroic code also exacts 
chivalrous verbal treatment of the opponent, either before the 
fight (the Saracens call Constantinos ‘oxvAi Popaio’ (1.29), 
whereas the brothers only advise Constantinos to go out eagerly 
‘sig TOD åp tiv tóunv’ [1.7]), or after it. The victorious 
brothers address the defeated emir respectfully: ‘© ójupá, 
TPOTAMIPA xai MPAtE tfjG Lupiac’ (1.59), and abuse him ver- 
bally only after they have discovered his treachery and the cruel- 
ty of his army: Q àjipá, tpwtoapipa, Kai oKvAs tfic Lupiac’ 
(1.129). 

The heroic code also demands honesty of its adherents.® The 
hero’s truthfulness is unassailable; the only point in the text where 
Digenis weeps is when the girl with whom he is about to elope 
begs him never to deceive her (1.901). The suggestion that he could 
do such a thing is a serious affront. Conversely, the emir’s lies 
to the brothers seem to be the factor that renders all the other 
demands of the heroic code invalid: upon discovering the emir’s 
deceit, the five brothers feel entitled to abuse him verbally and 
even, if necessary, attack him five against one. 

The heroic code also appears to preclude the abduction of girls 
or brides from their families.? The only men who perform such 
acts are the apelatai, who even propose that Digenis should ab- 
duct a bride in order to prove his àvópeía (11.665-68). Digenis, 
however, scorns this suggested trial as unworthy of a hero (1.671). 
The Emir, who makes a successful transition from villain to hero 
in the course of the narrative, highlights the ambiguity inherent 
in the notion of abduction. At the beginning of the poem the Emir 
is anon-Christian who employs trickery; by the end he has become 
both a Christian and honest. He abducts a girl, but unlike the 


8. Catia Galatariotou points out the importance of trustworthiness in 4A (op. cit. 
47). 

9. For more on the subject of bridesnatching in 4A, see Peter Mackridge, ‘Bride 
snatching in Digenes Akrites and Cypriot Heroic Poetry’ (forthcoming, "Enetnpic 
tod Kévtpov 'Eztctquuovikóv 'Epgovóv). 
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other Saracens is prepared to marry her and even changes his 
religion and abandons his country for her sake. Moreover, be- 
tween the time of her abduction and the moment he receives her 
brothers’ consent to the marriage, he respects her modesty to the 
extent of not even addressing her (1.169). Furthermore, he con- 
demns the abduction and slaughter of the other girls by his com- 
patriots, calling them ‘&vopoi 'Apapícav (1.170), and contrasts 
their behaviour with his own honest intentions. As we shall see, 
the issue of abduction is connected with the hero or villain’s at- 
titude towards both family and religion. 


1.1.3. Nobility 

The exchange of family trees between the five brothers and the 
Emir after the latter’s defeat and before he asks for their con- 
sent to the marriage with their sister focuses both on the glory 
of their respective antecedents and on their strength and numbers. 
The brothers mention their origin ‘nò tv AovKdda@v tiv 
wepéav’ (1.137) as well as the number of their uncles and cousins 
(1.139),? and the Emir states that his father, uncle and grand- 
father have been buried "c tòv táqov tod npopńtov’ (1.147). 
This, as Alexiou points out, is a sign that they were persons of 
the highest rank.!! 

Rank goes together with wealth in the heroes’ families. This 
is not reflected so much in their attire and armour, as in the splen- 
dour of their ceremonies; for example, the conversion of the 
Emir's mother to Christianity and her return with her son to their 
new home is accompanied by a description of the treasures they 
are carrying (11.571-76) and of the gifts they exchange (e.g. 
11.1073-80). The great beauty of Digenis is probably another in- 
dication of his nobility.!?. 

10. As Paul Magdalino argues, *Eugeneia may imply the prestige of an illustrious 
pedigree, but what it actually denotes throughout the poem is something more tan- 
gible: the solidarity of a powerful kin group. A character's genos is evoked less in 
terms of ascending genealogy than in terms of a body of close relatives (syngeneis), 
among whom, besides parents and siblings, uncles and grandparents are specified’ 
(op. cit. 194-95). 

11. Stylianos Alexiou, "Axprtiká (Herakleion 1979) 33. 

12. This may be supported by the ‘ummetrical introduction’ of Akrites among the 


Raiders, where the line ‘ka @¢ rjAioc éAaunev tò npóownóv tov’ is preceded by 
the statement that ‘dvaOpégetov wo npénei Kai oc áéidter . 
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Nobility is also evident in the way the heroes talk. Digenis, for 
example, speaks very modestly to the apelatai about his abilities 
in battle: ‘“Evav, éav eivai dodv &pgév, vanar dnavtiioat, / 
ci 6€ civar duvatotepos, uÈ Son kai TOV 660’ (11.688-9). Con- 
versely, the extravagant (and unfounded) boasting of the apelatai 
may be seen as a villain's substitute for the hero's nobility. 


1.1.4. Respect for family and religion 

The hero comes from a noble family, is proud of it and also 
shows respect for the families of others. Abductions and 
elopements only take place with a view to marriage. The implica- 
tions of both the Emir's abduction of his wife-to-be and Digenis' 
elopement with his own future bride will be discussed in the second 
part of this paper. Honourable abduction or elopement as prac- 
tised by the heroes contrasts with the villains' behaviour towards 
women, as was pointed out in section 1.1.2. It is also indicative 
of their strong family ties in general. 

The hero's duty to his family is made clear at the beginning 
of the text.? He must protect, and if necessary rescue, his sister, 
and failure to do so will incur loss of his mother's blessing. Thus 
Constantinos is to fight a duel with the Emir who has abducted 
his sister; pain and even death are preferable to a mother's curse: 
‘un qopnOnc tov 0óávatov Tapa untpóc katápav! (1.2). Ata 
later stage in the narrative, it is the threat of his mother's curse 
which persuades the Emir to return to his native land without 
his bride. When his brothers-in-law attempt to stop him, the girl 
reminds them of their own intransigence in the face of the same 
threat: ‘untpdc Katdpav OXiBerat xai 0£Agt và OnGyn. / Kai 
EOEIG NMS &£poAáGate xatápav Tis UNTPdG cac; (11.403-4). 

Digenis himself — the hero par excellence — never comes under 
threat of his mother's curse. Instead, the blessing of the Mother 
of God is invoked by Digenis’ mother, when she prays to the 
Virgin Mary to grant Digenis a long life. This prayer suggests 
that Digenis himself actually constitutes a kind of blessing as far 


13. The importance of this duty is summed up by Paul Magdalino: ‘Except where 
andreia is at stake, they are in danger of losing their honour only when they fail to 
fulfil their roles as husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons and daughters’ (op. cit. 197). 
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as his mother is concerned: ‘kai xápioé pe tov và Ci] eic xpóvouc 
GpETpHTOVG, / và TOV BONS, và Yaipwpar xà ETH THs Cis pov’ 
(11.814-5). At his wedding, Digenis has the blessing of both his 
parents: ‘Kai tv 600 tov EvYTNOLKEV Å nritmp Kai Ô na tip Tov’ 
(1.1065), and when informing Philopappous of the defeat of the 
apelatai, Digenis claims to have managed it without horse or 
weapons, but with only ‘tij¢ untpdc pov tiv sdynv’ (1.1212). 

Within the family, the hero is motivated by love, as well as 
by his sense of duty. Believing their sister to be dead, Constan- 
tinos and his brothers lament not only her loss but their mother’s 
affliction. No longer fearful of her curse, since they have done 
their best and worsted the Emir, the brothers wonder how they 
are going to break it to their mother: ‘Tloiov wavtdtov và 
Ünáyopev tijv TATEWTNV Las páva; (1.93). Brotherly love is ob- 
vious from the scene of the brothers’ reunion with their sister, 
and the brothers continue to protect their sister even after her 
marriage. On becoming a father or uncle the hero shows love 
for and pride in the next generation of heroes. When the Emir 
and Constantinos take the young Digenis for his first big-game 
hunt, they marvel at his prowess: *'otékovtai Kai 0aupáGovtaa 
TAG rpáGag TOD vewtépov’ (1.779) and once again invoke the 
blessing of the Virgin Mary on him. 

In addition to protecting his wife from wild beasts and raiders, 
the hero shows her love, and they share ‘tov yAukbv tov nó00v' 
(1.585). Digenis also makes provision for his wife on his death- 
bed, leaving her food, drink, riches, clothes: ‘Oia, paysiv kai 
Ti£iv &yeic Kai và Aovo0fjc Kai GAAGENS / Kai £oé£va àquvo 
oE TAOVGAV NOAAG, à xó navróOev' (11.1779-80). The hero’s love 
for his wife is also reflected in the courtesy which he extends to 
his in-laws; having defeated his future father-in-law's army, 
Digenis ‘otavpov ó£vgi và yépia / «oi YaLNAG &xpookóva tóv 
KÜpnv xai nevðepóv tov’ (11.979-80). 

In contrast, the villains, apart from destroying other people's 
families by snatching brides, never refer to their own families, 
nor are any of their actions motivated by curses or blessings. This 
can also be related to the contrasting attitudes of the heroes and 
villains towards religion. The importance of piety in a hero is 
made clear: the five brothers, believing their sister to be dead, 
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invoke Christ in their lament; Constantinos and the Emir believe 
that the young Digenis has divine support (‘tobtov 6 Ogóc tóv 
éotetAev’ [1.783]), and Digenis himself swears his unfailing love 
for his bride thus: ‘éav éy@ &vOvum06 và oè mapanovéow / |. . .] 
ob uù ca à óc Xpiotiavoc’ (11.903, 906). Digenis also talks of 
God on his deathbed and asks for a blessing on his followers. 
The villains lack any sense of piety, either because they belong 
to the wrong faith (‘® xovnpíac, óuótntoc, © Día tv 
&AXoQOAov' [1.114], or in that they appear to regard God 
somewhat superstitiously as an unfair distributor of favours. 
Philopappous speaks with envy rather than piety when he prefaces 
his list of Digenis’ good qualities with the words ‘todta 6 Ogóc 
tob Ta £óoxev! (1.1333). 

Thus, the contrast between heroes and villains permeates the 
whole text and seems to be based sometimes on binary 
oppositions!^ and sometimes on less clear-cut and less directly 
expressed oppositions. The hero's respect for family and religion, 
as well as for the heroic code is directly contrasted with the villain's 
disrespect for family, neglect of religion, and violation of the 
heroic code. In terms of àvópsía, however, opposites may ap- 
pear to meet, but only superficially: courage and daring are shared 
by both sides, but the villains lack a moral basis for &vdpeia and 
are consequently unable to excel. They are only capable of per- 
forming one act of &vdpeia successfully, namely big-game hunt- 
ing. Another less obvious, but equally forceful, opposition is that 
between nobility and boasting. Whilethe heroes are proud of the 
origin, strength, and wealth of their families, and consequently 
the narration of their past deeds (as, for example, that of Digenis 
on his death-bed) constitutes another proud addition to family 
history, the raiders’ boasting has no roots, concerns the future, 
and proves to be empty. 

Both the direct and the indirect oppositions in the text seem 
to point to one essential contrast: the villain is the epitome of 
the anti-social individual, while the hero belongs within society. 


14. This is the term employed by Catia Galatariotou, who argues that ‘Digenes is 
built around a set of binary oppositions which express a number of formal or ''struc- 
tural’’ conflicts’ (op. cit. 36). 
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Even the extreme case, Digenis, who fights alone, lives in isola- 
tion with his wife, and does not produce an heir, is motivated 
in his actions by the needs or desires created by society; that is, 
chiefly the need to protect his wife and the need to add even more 
glory to his family annals. In contrast, the villains, although 
socially grouped in a camp, follow their own code of life which 
shows not only indifference but also active opposition to the 
prevailing social code, and therefore they form an anti-society 
which revolves around the individual. This essential opposition 
can perhaps best be seen in the differences between two lists of 
important qualities in a man: the first is advanced by Philopap- 
pous with reference to Digenis: 
Exel WEVioTHV KGAATV 
Ka xepicoiiv civ opóveot Kai avbpeiav TEpiacotépav 
Kai TOALHV Ontp &xacav Kal yv@unv Oynpim@dyv 
(11. 1333-35) 


and the other by Digenis himself when swearing never to deceive 
his bride: 


tàv tym £vOvpn00 và oè Tapanovéow, 
ob uÀ Yap@ Thv veótnv pov, tiv nepiocńv uou avdpsiav 
Kai od pÀ Taga Ws Xpiotiavóg Kai od ph Katevododpal, 
và unó£ Tis untépac uou evytiv xAnpovourioo 
Kal od uù xapà tiv nepioonv áyánnv 861r] cov. 
(11.903-7) 


While Philopappous emphasises external characteristics and 
à vó6peía, Digenis stresses his religion, his mother's blessing, and 
his bride's love. Thus, the villain cites qualities which may be 
shared by a wild beast (O8np1@5n¢c’), while the hero promotes an 
ideal of excelling within society. l 

The ideal hero is represented by a man who reinforces society, 
accepting its code and imposing it on its enemies. The respective 
roles of the ideal heroine and her wicked counterpart will now 
be examined. 


1.2. Women 
The ideal woman has three distinguishing features: (a) beauty, 
(b) virtue and (c) a sense of family duty. 
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1.2.1. Beauty 

The most frequently emphasised attribute of the heroine is her 
beauty, or KGAAn. This is her only weapon against a whole army 
of men, and apparently it is an effective one: ‘6t1 kopáoiov 
návteprvov &víknoev Povadtov / x&v yWudbec £xatóv óc yu 
tà MPALA tnc KGAAN’ (11.214-5). As is also the case with the hero, 
the heroine's beauty seems to be related to her nobility: for 
example, the Emir mentions the two together: “Eya 6& Stà tù 
KGAAN TNG Kai TV NOAATV Evyévetav’ (1.175), while the brothers 
close the recital of their family-tree with the statement: ‘Ilévte 
&6gAqobc £yévvnoegv fj páva nac, tod< BAéneic, / kai uíav 
etyaue &6gAqunv, civ naoygvvnpévnv! (1.142-3). The difference 
appears to be that, whereas nobility is emphasised in heroes, in 
heroines, beauty is paramount. 

Just as a villain may be possessed of àvópeía, a villainess may 
be characterised by beauty (during his duel with Maximou, Digenis 
refers to her KGAAn: “EAs@ tà kán cov, kopá, BAéne LT Kiv- 
Svvevonc’ (1.1543). ‘Ebyévera’, on the other hand, accompanies 
beauty only in the case of the heroine: Digenis, in his reply to 
Maximou when she offers herself to him, does not mention his 
wife's beauty but her nobility, implying that this is what Maximou 
lacks (apart from the bond of love): 

Tj kópn trjv yÒ QUO t&v edyevdv Ónápxev 

Eyer yàp nAoUtogG ğnerpov kai ovyygvotc £v6ó5ouc 

kai àá6£Aqia. TOAVOPEKTIKG Kai &ógAqobe nAovoiouc: 


Kai návtac éCnpvijcato Kai petà pévav "AOsv. 
(11. 1569-72) 


1.2.2. Virtue 

Nobility is manifested in the girl’s virtue, which includes modes- 
ty and the protection of herself from male society. Death is 
preferable to dishonour, as the girls abducted by the Saracens 
demonstrate; in the words of the brothers’ informant, ‘y8éc¢ £v 
aùtÕ &oqá&apev n5ovikà xopáota / 61611 ob6£v Tj0£Aa cw Wotv 
tac &XaXobpn av! (11.72-3). Normally the protection of the girl is 


15. The importance of the heroines’ chastity in 4A has been pointed out by Lynda 
Garland, ‘Be Amorous, But Be Chaste . . . Sexual Morality in Byzantine learned and 
vernacular romance', BMGS 14 (1990) 62-120. 
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the responsibility of her husband or brothers; where the heroine 
is to assist her male protector, her part is to remain hidden and 
silent (11.1477-81). This is connected not only with her safety, but 
also with her modesty; as we shall see in the second part of this 
paper, the right of a woman to speak depends on her position 
in the family and on the identity of her addressee. 

Another aspect of the girl's modesty is her fear when enemies 
approach. This underlines her femininity just as &évépeia under- 
lines her partner's manhood. Although she may be prepared to 
die so that the hero can be saved (‘Aig ue ác áxo06vo: / uóvn 
uov EXOIKG TO KAKOV, uóvn uou dic &TOAGBM: / Kai oò Ladpov 
KaAOv ¿xes kai GME TOV éautóv cov’ (11.953-5), the girl says 
to Digenis when her father’s army is pursuing them), her posi- 
tion in the society of men is defined by fear. 

Unlike the heroine, the villainess, Maximou, is not only whol- 
ly unafraid (*xoAépouc yàp Kai àxgU.àc Kai 6opuBàc weyaAas 
/ à Mag mod oopeitat touc, nmavtec üc tò yww@oKovv’, she 
declares [11.1388-9]), but also refers to her &vdpeia,!© commit- 
ting moreover the blasphemy of attributing it to a gift from God: 
‘ud thv avdpsiav tiv nxgpiconv, tiv 6 Osóc pod &a@«Kev’ 
(1.1396). In addition to her lack of fear and her é&vépsia she is 
characterised by immodesty; she freely addresses men, shares a 
camp with them and is disrespectful to her elders. ‘tov yépovta 
atwacer’ (1.1518). In the light of all this, Digenis refers to her 
as ‘kovppa’. 

Maximou shares the qualities of the villains — she is boastful, 
reckless, and even a party to bride-snatching(^Eyo pdovy Kai 
uovayxn và KATEB eic abtóv, / và KOW TO KEMEGAL tou kai 
£60 và atic TÒ qépo, / và &nápo TH neðúmav cac xai £66 
và Gas TÒ oépo' [11.1524-6]). She combines these negative male 
characteristics with immodesty. Thus she is unnatural as well as 
wicked and in consequence receives a double punishment: she is 
both defeated and raped. 


16. Maximou's ‘unnatural ávópeia' has been pointed out by D. Ricks (‘The pleasures 
of the chase' 292). 
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1.2.3. Sense of family duty 

The woman’s place in the family is well defined in the case of 
Digenis’ mother, although the case of his wife is more problematic 
as we shall see in the second part of this paper. As a girl, the 
Emir’s wife is characterised by her brothers as ‘napapvéia 
weyaAn’ (1.120) and it is implied that her role in the family is to 
listen to her brothers’ stories, rejoice in their exploits, (‘kai oŬTOG 
tiv £yaipópnac6e uè Tac åvõpayaðiacç’ [1.444]) and beautify the 
house with her presence (*fjaoyevvnuévn). She then marries 
according to her brothers’ wishes and her subsequent family duty 
consists of bearing a son: ‘Kai &dtic éxownenKev tiv 
TAioygvvmuévnv, / čtekav naida Savuaotdv, tov Atyeviiv 
"Akpítnv' (11.218-9). Upon marriage her loyalties belong with 
her husband: she guards his secrets (11.382-88), cares for his hap- 
piness, trusts him and even takes his side against her brothers: 
‘TOV GASEAQHV tnc ÉAeygev ETA kaks xapóíag: / «”Aptı 
GSEAQIA uou kad, Stati và tòv AvTaTE;’ (11.390-1). 

The heroine’s duty to her husband takes a more active form 
than her duty to her brothers, while her duty to her son plays 
a still more crucial role, since she can direct him by giving her 
blessing, as Digenis’ mother does before he goes to find a bride 
(11.810-23), or by threatening him with her curse, as in the case 
of the mother of the five brothers and also that of the Emir’s 
mother. 

Maximou, as the antithesis of a heroine, is not only devoid 
of any sense of family duty, but appears to have no family ties 
whatsoever. Instead she enjoys a leader-subordinate relationship 
with her apelatai, and since this relationship is unnatural for a 
woman, it is destroyed by Digenis, who transforms Maximou from 
respected leader into ‘nounepévn’ (1.1599). 

Thus, the heroine’s qualities, like the hero’s appear to be placed 
in a hierarchical order, which does not, however, always coin- 
cide with the order of emphasis. While the heroine’s beauty is 
the feature most emphasised in the text, beauty can also be 
possessed by an anti-heroine, just as avépsia may be the pro- 
perty of both heroes and villains. The avdpeia of the hero, as 
we have seen, is accompanied by such ennobling qualities as piety 
and a sense of family duty. Similarly, the heroine's beauty operates 
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in conjunction with her virtue and the strong sense of family duty, 
to which her beauty is actually subordinate (since it serves to 
beautify the household). So, once more, the ideal woman does 
not distinguish herself as an independent individual outside society 
(this is condemned as unnatural), nor does she employ her beauty 
to call attention to herself. Instead, her beauty assists her in fulfil- 
ling her role in the home, which is the place society assigns to her. 
Like the hero, then, she accepts the prevailing social code, func- 
tions within it, guards it, reproduces it, and reinforces it. 


2. Structural implications of the women’s role in AA 

Having explored the type of man and woman promoted by 
Ary£eviíc Axpitnc, we shall now examine the structural implica- 
tions of the role women play in the text, focusing on (a) the ways 
in which women influence the action, (b) their voices, and (c) con- 
sequences to the text. 


2.1. Ways in which women influence the action 

Women are commonly represented as playing no real role in 
Aıiyevýç Akpítgc. Roderick Beaton, for example, dismisses their 
part when he writes, ‘The text narrates the deeds and physical 
prowess of a number of male characters — women play a decided- 
ly subordinate role.’! Others have seen them as passive beings 
that constitute, as Galatariotou puts it, ‘little more than [. . .] 
coveted prize|s|’!® in an all-male power struggle. 

Nevertheless, the narrative begins with the threat of a mother’s 
curse and the abduction of a girl, and ends with the death of a 
wife, and this framing of the narrative by women seems in itself 
to be significant. Looking at the ways in which women influence 
the action, it is possible to distinguish two categories: passive and 
active. 

AS passive motivators, women are the object of the greatest 
number of the actions in the text: they are abducted, rescued, 
protected, and also impressed by the men’s deeds. As active 
motivators, women impose their will on their male kin: it is the 


17. R. Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance 29. 
. 18. C. Galatariotou, op. cit. 53. 
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brothers’ mother who sends them after her abducted daughter, 
the Emir’s wife who dissuades her brothers from action when 
she wants to return to Syria, his mother who forces his return 
to that country. The women do not impose their will on their 
men through brute force, but instead use intangibles — curses, 
beauty, or virtue (the most striking example is the girl who con- 
verts the Emir to the Byzantine side through her beauty and 
virtue). 

This female imposition of will is never merely caprice: through- 
out the narrative the women act as foils to the men in that they 
usually advocate peace in cases where bloodshed does not seem 
absolutely necessary, whereas the men consistently opt for bat- 
tle. Digenis’ mother prevents her brothers from fighting with her 
husband, and Digenis’ bride attempts to avert a fight between 
her male kin and her lover. The tendency of women to promote 
peace, in contrast with the men’s tendency to fight, is perhaps 
best observed in the scene in which Digenis and the girl elope. 
He has brought his lute to serenade her, but, fearing that he will 
wake her father and brothers, she tries to silence him: 

Kai tò AaBodto cov, tò Kpoverc, EBAENE noD tò KpoOtEc’ 

Stv HEevpers, Supatia pov, TÒ Hs TOV ópOnAuOv pov, 

671 &v ypoikjon ó xópnc pov Kal An Lov fj yevéa, 

va oten8fic thy veótuv cov thv dpaiav óc 6| Epévav; 

(11.858-61) 
She is anxious both to avoid bloodshed and to protect Digenis 
by eloping quietly with him, whereas Digenis himself is less con- 
cerned about bloodshed than about his reputation and his stand- 
ing with the girl (^u) uè Overditns abpiov ötı kAeyíav o! Exfipa, 
/ xài và iis xópkav tóv QiAgic xai. nàéov và LE &yanHons’ 
[11.959-60]). This causes him to announce their departure loudly: 
‘Edyov ug, kópn otpatnyé, ugvà tfi  Ovoyatpógc Gov’ (1.918). 

The role of women as motivators of action in 4A seems, then, 
to involve a conflict: as passive motivators, they are the persons 
around whom most of the male action (abductions, duels, and 
battles) revolves, while, as active motivators, they try to restrain 
the action. Therefore, although they occupy a central position 
in the action of the narrative, their perspective is centrifugal rather 
than centripetal. 
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2.2. Women’s voices 

Much of the women's power in 4A seems to reside in their 
voices. The threat of a mother’s curse motivates a series of actions, 
and the mother’s invocation to the Virgin Mary concerning 
Digenis assumes the form of a blessing, while Digenis’ father and 
uncle invoke God and the Virgin Mary only to express their awe 
in the face of Digenis’ nearly supernatural prowess: ‘Kupé uov, 
untHp 100 Ogo6, kai Osé Tavoixtippov, / Tpaywata PAénopEv 
QpiKt& ’s TOV vewmtEpov &robtov' (11.781-2). At the same time, 
the voice of Digenis’ wife and her laughter attract lions and 
apelatai. 

Perhaps because of the real power and danger that reside in 
the female voice, modest maidens are expected to keep their voices 
under strict control, especially in the presence of men who are 
not their kin. Digenis’ mother speaks only after she is married 
and has born a son. Digenis’ wife, however, oversteps the limits 
of propriety by conversing with the hero before their wedding. 
The fact that throughout the narrative she constantly misuses her 
voice is implied both in Digenis' attributing to it the arrival of 
a lion (‘Kai 6 cupiouóg tod SpaKovtos, TO y&ov TIS KAATIC 
uou / Aéovtag guéyag TO FKOVOEV AnEowW ANE KGAGLIV’ 
[11.1122-3]), or of the apelatai (‘Kai èx tov fjyóv tod Baptovpion 
Kal Ek TOV NXOV THS KOPTSC / xxónoc £Dyfike eic tà Douvá, cà 
ópn ExtAadovdoav. / Oi &nEeratEs PavudCovaw tihv fi6ovilv tis 
«ópngc' [I1.1149-51]), and in his warning to her not to cry out and 
distract him during battle: 


. . . BAéne và wh qoviáenc 
Kai åkoúcw tiv Pavitoa cou Kai okotiotÕ Eig &cévav 
Kai dôn ue Kai SHoovv pe ona0£av fj papdéav 
Kai n&yn tovg Ñ Spee Kai EABovv npóc toévav. 
(11.1478-81) 


Moreover, Digenis often rebukes her for her words to him; for 
example, ‘Kad Aéygws, xopáoctov; ObtoG ué ovvtvyaivetc;’ 
(1.1168). The unguarded female voice, then, is dangerous both 
because it can distract the attention of the hero from the task 
in hand and because it can attract the attention of other men. 
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The misuse of her voice is symptomatic of Digenis’ wife’s prob- 
lematic conduct, from her first appearance in the text. Unlike 
her mother-in-law, she spends her married life out-of-doors in- 
stead of indoors — being thus caught in the male domain, she 
inevitably behaves inappropriately. She consistently misinterprets 
Digenis’ needs: for example, 


«Ilie vepóv, aó0évtn uov, 6t1 NOAAG Exovpaabrs.» 

«[...] 

TIl@co Oca và Kovpacd® Siyws Kapiacg dvayKns; 

AAN Onaye gig tiv TEVTA uou xai Méps uou v' GAAGED. . .» 
(11.1189-94) 


Or 
«"Apte, KOA nov, TEpace tà xpóa Kai tà yvováta 
Kai pépe uou brodotpiKkov, Sià và xpató eic tò yépw, 
iva tobs noicw tÒ yopyóv và qóyouv Eumpoabév uov.» 
Kai éxeivn &ripovAgótn ug Kai Mépvet pov ipatitonv. . . 
(11. 1263-66) 


Moreover, again unlike her mother-in-law, she does not fully trust 
her husband. This is implicit in her constant fear that he is going 
to be defeated — a fear which his continuous victories do not 
seem to alleviate. At the same time, while her mother-in-law swears 
to die if she has ever betrayed her husband's secrets (11.382-87), 
the girl can even foresee a life without Digenis in the event of 
her being abducted by the apelatai: "Oipév, àqévtn uou KaAé, 
BéParov và Las xopicouv.../ Xüpuepov xyopiu,óus0a, tic và 
16 ónopévn;' (11.1162, 1166). This also contrasts by implication 
with the stance of the girls abducted by the Saracens, since they 
chose death, whereas Digenis' wife does not appear to contemplate 
this option. 

The girl's attitude is probably connected with her liminal state 
(although she is married, she does not bear a son, and this may 
be why she does not survive her husband's death), and the two 
combined make her a prey for the apelatai, when she should not 
be, since the apelatai generally abduct maidens or brides. 

Thus the text seems to attach great importance to the role of 
women’s voices, pointing both at the appropriate (and powerful) 
use of a woman's voice and at the inappropriate (and dangerous). 
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In so doing, it poses a problem germane to the whole concept 
of an ideal man and woman: how to pair them. 


2.3. Consequences to the text 

The liminal state of Digenis’ wife and her unconventional life- 
style are related to his own role in the text: Digenis, as the perfect 
hero, cannot be equalled or surpassed, and therefore he cannot 
have a son. At the same time his heroic role (i.e., to defeat the 
anti-social elements) requires him to stay outdoors with his wife, 
since the fights with the apelatai revolve around her. Moreover, 
Digenis, as the perfect hero, cannot be guilty of an abduction;!? 
instead, he serenades his bride and, using his verbal powers as 
well as his musical instrument, persuades her to elope with him. 
Her elopement, on the other hand, is an index of her imperfec- 
tion, since it involved her in premarital dialogue with a man and 
was accomplished without reference to her male kin. So, the 
elements of the text that are required to build the perfect hero, 
of necessity build the imperfect heroine. 

The converse also appears to hold: for Di-genis to be produced, 
the father has to be an Arab converted to the Byzantine side 
through his bride's virtue. She therefore has to be the perfect 
woman: when abducted, she does not speak to him, but cries and 
waits for her brothers to rescue her; she then marries in obedience 
to her brothers; produces a son, and in her own natural domain 
fulfills her duties as wife and mother. For this to happen, though, 
the Emir has to be the imperfect hero: although not essentially 
bad (he may abduct the girl, but does not molest her), he is guil- 
ty of abduction, deceit, and adherence to the wrong faith. He 
becomes an ideal hero only after his conversion. The exigencies 
of the narrative thus seem to demand that the perfect heroine 
be paired with an imperfect hero, while the perfect hero be 
matched with the imperfect heroine. 


19. The fact that Digenis himself announces ‘eliç ápzaynv ónáyo' (1.803) may be 
related to the fact that, as D. Ricks observes, ‘Although the hero carries off the girl 
with her consent, he does not want to lose the traditional fun to be had from ápzayf 
(‘The pleasures of the chase’ 293); this should not, however, obscure the fact that 
what he carries out is an elopement rather than an abduction. 
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Conclusion 

This essential structural interplay is foregrounded by the presen- 
tation of the role of women in the text, based on the central part 
women play as motivators of action and on the power and danger 
residing in their voices, and interacts with the portrait of the ideal 
man and woman promoted by the text. Thus, the message that 
ideal men and women are those who obey the social code, func- 
tion within society, and reinforce it, is interwoven with the message 
that the radical difference between the demands for the behaviour 
of men and that of women allows for perfect individuals to exist 
in the text but hinders any perfect pairing of these individuals. 
In addition to the narration of a hero’s deeds and the reflection 
and promotion of certain social values, the text acquires yet 
another level: that of the conflict between different narrative 
exigencies, and the narrative demand for the existence of this 
conflict. 
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Byzantinism in Contemporary 
Icon Production 


MARIANNA SPANAKI 


In this note I propose to discuss very briefly some matters emerg- 
ing from different stages of Byzantinism in 20th century Greek 
culture with reference to icon production. By Byzantinism I mean 
the adoption and subsequently the employment of notions, styles 
as well as techniques historically connected to Byzantine paint- 
ing by convention. 

Practiced Byzantinism operates through two interacting groups 
of viewers. They can be defined loosely as an ingroup of profes- 
sionals (including the painters) and the outgroups of consumers, 
including both the buyers of the icons and their painters or other 
craftsmen, who often follow the needs presented to them by their 
respective markets. In practice, there exists a constant process 
of interaction between these groups. This interaction regulates 
anew the constraints of forming a taste for an institutionally em- 
phasised historicising art which can be easily associated with 
cultural perceptions of group identity, that of the Greek Orthodox 
or Greece and Greeks in general. 

In this light I will discuss Byzantinism with examples from both 
groups from this century. In respect of the ingroup, reference 
will be made to Kontoglou whose circulation of The Painters’ 
manual of Dionysius of Fourna had an outstanding impact in 
Greece as regards the return of artistic interest in Byzantium and 
the style of the decoration of churches. Secondly, in respect of 
the outgroup(s) there will be discussed certain contemporary uses 
of Byzantinism in icons produced and sold nowadays in a Cretan 
urban environment, an exemplary case which I hope will illustrate 
the effect of the tourist industry and the influence of some other 
elements to the use of a primarily religious form of art. 

In Greece, the affirmative use of Byzantine history by the 
nationist system of thought is manifested in a variety of textual 
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sources: historiographical treatises, archaeological reports, 
newspaper articles, popular historiographies, poetry and prose 
writings. At the beginning of the 20th century attitudes towards 
contemporary debates and issues concerning language, national 
literature and the hierarchy of cultural past predisposed the 
demoticists to judge Byzantine sources. Moreover, the function 
and significance of the Byzantine literary and artistic tradition 
was attested in the gradual development of Byzantine Studies in 
Greece. 

For the demoticists, the relationships of their own texts with 
demotic songs and Solomos’ poetry had to be genetic, and con- 
sequently their literary production had to be seen to function nor- 
matively. For Palamas and other demoticists every new text should 
demonstrate its links with the textual background, or at least with 
one of its components. For N.G. Politis this component was the 
epic Digenes Akrites, and he argued his position in 1906 that ‘For 
this reason the most secure beginning of Modern Greek poetry 
can become the national epic, in which we follow the historical 
development of the Greek soul’.! As regards Byzantine art 
Kontoglou’s arguments were not very different. Viewed in the 
context of the demoticists’ interests his work demonstrates its link 
with both Byzantine literature and art. More specifically, in terms 
of his literary work, we can see how he incorporated elements 
of the saints’ lives as well as an element of language directly out 
of them. In terms of painting, according to Manolis Chatzidakis 
and Nikos Zias he made use of various aspects of the Byzantine 
tradition and it must be remembered that his work is to be seen 
in the context of notions of the rules of the artist within the 
Orthodox Church membership. Born in 1876 in Asia Minor he 
studied painting in Athens and Paris in a period when the Naive 
was at the centre of attention. The Greek painter Theophilos was 
given a serious position in the expectations of critics and painters 
alike and left a legacy for Kontoglou, and the early Tsarouhis 
and Engonopoulos. The ethnocentric orientation of their explora- 
tions did not fail to promote their understanding of the tech- 
nicalities involved in producing the Byzantine style. Kontoglou 


1. N.G. Politis, epi tov E0vikoó 'Enouc tov EAAfÉvov (Athens 1906) 11, 30. 
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in particular continued to work on it as a restorer of icons and 
frescoes. As regards his views on Byzantine art he is very close 
to Schiller, who argued that art should inspire the viewer to rejoice. 
What is important to him is that there should be a great dynamism 
which makes a powerful appeal to the primary human affections: 
to those elementary feelings which subsist permanently in the race 
and which are independent of time. In Kontoglou’s views the 
satisfactoriness of a religion is its ability to minister to the many. 
Byzantium or Byzantine art could offer intellectual deliverance 
to the modern world with a code of contact which could teach 
the lessons of ‘piety and heroism, of loyalty, generosity and 
honour'.? He saw the heroes of the Greek revolution as saviours 
of the continuity of the nation and did not hesitate to represent 
them as having Christ's face. Already, from 1953, he managed 
to convince ecclesiastical circles of the seriousness of the matter 
of decorating churches in accordance with the Byzantine style. He 
wished to establish Byzantine art as the only form of painting 
acceptable for the decoration of churches. This was to be recom- 
mended in a decision taken by the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Greece. Thus Kontoglou's persistence was to facilitate the 
establishment of the Byzantine style by manifesting an attitude 
to critical judgements of works of art, which was to be primarily 
concerned with assessing whether or not the rules which were held 
to govern the making of the work in question had been suffi- 
ciently well observed, and whether sufficient skill had been 
displayed in their realisation. 

In this manner contemporary forms of art were excluded as 
part of church decoration, and repetition was not perceived as 
static. This led to the need for special training, and the more chur- 
ches were built the more workshops appeared across Greece. The 
growing interest in traditional arts and the development of the 
tourist industry brought a new clientele and the need for further 
adjustment. 


2. Julio Kaimi, ‘Mia out irmon pe to Goypáqo K. ®. KóvroyXov, Eivat n Bvģav- 
tivy xapá6ocon Covtavi;’, Zvvavrríoerg (Salonica 1992) 11-31. 
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There are no doubt numerous painters practising icon paint- 
ing for reasons of personal piety and religious zeal. However, 
contemporary icon production is frequently transformed into an 
act of consumerism. From the 1970s an increasing use of colour- 
print icons resulted in Byzantine painting becoming a culturally 
stereotypical item displayed in window shops, based on the 
assumptions that a) an artistic value is a determinate property 
of the icons and b) some themes are more important than others. 
These assumptions and stereotypes need to be questioned, if we 
are to uncover the process by which the present canon, if there 
is one, has been formed. While scholars and artists have claimed 
the cognitive substantiality of the subject of Byzantine art, painters 
in particular have often tried to remain faithful to the didactic 
purpose of the humanist studies that honour and preserve their 
cultural tradition, thought to be embodied in such canonised 
images. In this case a complex set of social and cultural activities 
central to the use of art extended scholarship: museums, the ar- 
tistic workshops and those responsible for the decoration of chur- 
ches. Museums familiarise one with selective elements of ‘the past’ 
at the same time inevitably tend to supress history substituting 
instead concrete historical locations or moments. Subsequently, 
most visitors appropriate the exhibits like the fictive backdrops 
of an unquestioned and perhaps inexpressible standard of aesthetic 
excellence; and by doing so they often mystify rather than clarify 
things in the name of art. Souvenir shops add to this by transform- 
ing icons into aesthetic commodities. Thereby two values are made 
explicit in these commodities, their exchange value and their utility 
value. The aesthetics of the commodity in its widest meaning often 
present appearance as important. The monetary value ascribed 
to them facilitates the use of icons in many areas of private con- 
sumption, and the quality of the materials generally used favours 
a shorter lifetime in the object. Production costs are kept down 
by using inferior materials, which is often disguised by 
sophisticated treatment of surfaces or colouring. Technology, 
however, backs up preference. The use of slides and colourful 
illustrated books enables the painters to work on a variety of 
themes and styles not immediately available outside books. 
Manuscript illuminations, icons etc., situated in distant monas- 
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teries or museums can become by enlargement the models of the 
artist. Customers look at the books and decide. If they are care 
free tourists, then they can buy the standard tourist icons. All 
the associated moments of their initiation to a foreign culture 
are integrated into the concept of selling. Often, copies displayed 
in the shops do not indicate anything at all about the history of 
the images represented. In this respect, such copies support the 
perpetuation of the vague image consensus of Byzantine or 
religious art. Consequently Byzantine art is both excluded while 
represented: there is an absence of any specific historical con- 
straints relevant; while merely a vague image, an impression of 
‘Byzantium’ is represented. 

In the Cretan town in my example the tourist shops distribute 
cheaper icons made in Athenian workshops. Copies of local in- 
terest are also available. The local painters say they themselves 
prefer to paint in the manner of the Cretan School. In both cases 
the icons are not provided with any written form of historical 
information. So the buyer is left to a limited body of antholo- 
gised themes as arbiters of importance and status. 

On the other hand contemporary icon production is part of 
the familiar experience, part of the everyday life of the locals. 
The workshops are situated in the middle of the old town, in 
ground floors with their doors wide open to busy streets and as 
all other painters are keeping their process of working away from 
the public eye, those practicing Byzantinism offer some oppor- 
tunities to the public to see an artist at work. Contemporary icons 
are displayed in many places. So the locals are surrounded by 
new churches, numerous shops to visit and certain types of 
workshops. There are seven artists listed in the yellow pages, more 
than 19 known workshops. Some of them belong to individual 
artists, a few to priests and two to women, daughters of priests, 
and more than six are run by couples. More than seven married 
women are working at home, paid by the copy. 

The workshops are also permanent exhibitions for the public, 
and the artists work for two interested sectors, both lay people 
and the Church. As far as individual orders are concerned they 
are commissioned for domestic prayers, as votive offerings to 
churches, to protecting saints and presents for marriage. More 
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rarely they are ordered for use in a particular church in memory 
of a recently deceased relative. Most of the customers are women. 
This does not come as a surprise as more women than men fre- 
quent the churches and in a way it is mostly women who deal 
with the icons at home anyway. This type of client does not buy 
ready made icons. They are well accustomed to the idea of choice. 
Market research shows that Saint Nicholas, Saint Nectarios, the 
Virgin Mary and Archangel Michael are most popular with those 
in a position to order the painting of an icon. These choices not 
only reflect tastes and values but shape them at the same time.’ 
In general there is not such a wide interest in local historical ar- 
tistic traditions either on the part of the artists or the customers. 
The Cretan School is unknown to such people, whereas it is in 
church circles some special orders are given specifically for this 
style. The poor decoration of many communal churches often 
reflects an interest in Kitsch ornamentation. Such appearances 
incidentally raise the questions as to who makes the choices for 
the images to be depicted, who pays for their work and what hap- 
pens to the beholder. l 
Museum publications or collections of icons can offer by 
enlargement the models not only of a religious identity, but in 
addition as a positive concept or idealisation of society. Thus 
design, by its particular artifice, often supports the general distor- 
tions and disfigurements that historical Byzantine art undergoes. 
In retrospect, it was the decade of the 1970s and the growing 
interest in the popular arts (coinciding with the evolution of a 
more deep-rooted populist political rhetoric in the country) that 
icons were moved from the icon-stand to the living room, together 
with other family traditional art treasures. Those icons moved 
to the living room were to be viewed. Representing an element 
of nostalgia, the icons were either family property passed from 
generation to generation, or recently ordered to match with the 
times, together with other traditional art objects. All these made 
the house attractive, desirable and respectable. Besides, the display 
of the icons provided the owners with the illusion that as collec- 


3. Steven Connor, ‘Photography’, in Postmodernist Culture (Oxford 1990) 96-99. 
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tors they possessed a wider range of opportunities than their 
visitors might otherwise know. 

But it was with the development of the tourist industry that 
Byzantine art was inserted into the process of photographic 
reproduction. Through reproductive technology the painter as 
a creating subject gave way to a different means of production 
which were to free a new form of production leading to the gradual 
accumulation and repetition of already existing images. By this 
practice religious notions as well as the ordered discourse of the 
museum were undermined, as was any notion of originality and 
authenticity, which were to be left to be decided by the tourist 
shop customers. In this respect photographic reproduction allows 
us to experience one of the transformations of Byzantine art leav- 
ing the historically organisational nature of knowledge unrecog- 
nisable. The image is set free from chronologies and details of 
its historical constraints, and becomes available to all kinds of 
perceptions and usages across a wide range of buyers. 

Byzantinism in contemporary icon painting no longer suggests 
a new process of signification, since it has now become a part 
of the integrated secular regime of our mass media society. To 
a great extent its study presupposes a critical understanding of 
the modes and means of symbolic articulation of certain limiting 
forms of social existence and praxis. It emerges after the last fifty 
years, that what started in Greece with Kontoglou as a revival 
of Byzantine art, has also been transformed into new forms of 
power, the colour photographic reproduction and the interests 
of the tourist industry. 
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Complicity and conflict: 
some aspects of reading and gender 
in Cavafy' 


MICHAELA PRINZINGER 


Reading Cavafy or Cavafy Reading or Cavafy’s Readings or 
Cavafy Reading Cavafy have been aspects of scholarly interpretive 
interests regarding either the author C.P. Cavafy or applied tex- 
tual strategies. Relatively little attention has been paid to the reader 
on the opposite end of the chain of literary communication. The 
dominant paradigm of literary criticism regarding Cavafy's texts 
has been for a long time the inference of the authorial intention 
by interpretive acts of the literary critic. Fragments of Cavafy 
Reading have been puzzled together to shed some light on the 
author's poetically functioning brain. But — as recent approaches 
to the complex phenomenon of reading in Cavafy have shown 
— inferring some sort of ‘meaning’ can also be regarded as based 
on cooperative acts between reader and text and on shared 
knowledge about the procedures of interpreting texts.? 


1. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the First International Sym- 
posium on C.P. Cavafy, October 12-17, 1991 in Alexandria. 

2. These approaches have concentrated mostly on the textually thematized act of 
reading and on intertextuality (1), on attempts to distinguish between Cavafy the reader 
and the reader as textual character (2) as well as on the struggle between the ‘Intentio 
Auctoris’ and the ‘Intentio Lectoris’ with respect to Cavafian textual politics (3). 
1) A. AnunpoUAnc, ‘H aváyvoocn tov Kaßáon’, Xdptys 5-6 (1983) 574-588; 

V. Lambropoulos, ‘The Violent Power of Knowledge: The Struggle of Critical 
Discourses for Domination over Cavafy's Young Men of Sidon, A.D. 400', JHD 
10 (1983) 149-166; 

2) C. Diskin, ‘C.P. Cavafy: The Poet in the Reader’, JMGS 5/1 (1987) 33-47; 

3) G. Jusdanis, ‘The Modes of Reading. Or why interpret? A Search for the Mean- 
ing of Zmenos', JHD 10 (1983) 137-148; 

B. AauzpónouXoc, ‘Tepi avayvoogoG', Xáptgc 5-6 (1983) 658-668. 
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Using the most recent attempts by Jusdanis and Alexiou? to 
deal with the interconnection of textuality and eroticism in 
Cavafy's texts as an outset, there emerge two main questions: 


1) What role does reading play as to the formation of gender 
concepts? 
2) Where can gender be located in literary communication? 


In order to provide answers to these questions the following 
model seeks to combine methodological tools of reader-response 
criticism’ on the one hand and of feminist criticism? on the other 
hand. 

The semiotic definition of the reader goes beyond the ap- 
proach where the reader is the passive receiver of textual infor- 
mation, decoding correctly pre-existing meanings. A crucial role 
in the semantic actualisation of the linear textual manifestation 
has been assigned to the process of reading, both on an intra- 
textual level (the model reader as a program of reading foreseen 
by the text) and on an extratextual level (the real or actual reader). 
For the purpose of this paper the extratextual level is taken into 
account only on behalf of cognitive strategies applied to the text, 
not of psychoanalytical approaches or of empirical experiments 
of response carried out with actual readers of Cavafy's texts. 


3. G. Jusdanis, The Poetics of Cavafy. Textuality, eroticism, history (Princeton, 
N.J. 1987); M. Alexiou, ‘Eroticism and Poetry’, JHD 10 (1983) 45-65; M. Alexiou, 
‘C.P. Cavafy's *'*Dangerous"' Drugs: Poetry, Eros and the Dissemination of Images’, 
in: The Text and its Margins. Post-Structuralist Approaches to Twentieth-Century 
Greek Literature, eds. M. Alexiou, V. Lambropoulos (New York 1985) 157-197. 

4. Reader-response criticism embraces a wide range of approaches to texts. Mailloux 
describes them as 1) subjectivism aiming at a psychological model (Bleich and Holland), 
2) phenomenology aiming at an intersubjective model (Iser and Fisher) and 3) struc- 
turalism aiming at a social model (Fish and Culler): S. Mailloux, Interpretive con- 
ventions. The Reader in the Study of American Fiction (Ithaca, N.Y. 1982) 22; 
another overview in S.R. Suleiman, 'Introduction: Varieties of audience-oriented 
criticism' in The Reader in the Text. Essays on Audience and Interpretation, eds. 
S.R. Suleiman, I. Crosman (Princeton, N.J. 1980) 3-45. 

5. For an overview see: T. Moi, Sexual/Textual Politics: Feminist Literary Theory 
(London, N.Y. 1985); The New Feminist Criticism. Essays on Women, Literature 
and Theory, ed. E. Showalter (New York 1985); Speaking of Gender, ed. E. Showalter 
(New York 1988). 

6. Encyclopedic Dictionary of Semiotics. 2 Vols., ed. T. A. Sebeok (Berlin 1986) 789. 
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actual author model author 
m/f narrator 





textual gender-patterns 
personae 


model reader actual reader 
narratee m/f 
m/f 





The actual author depicts the model reader by means of tex- 
tual operations. The actual reader depicts the model author by 
means of cooperative acts.’ The perception of the Cavafian text 
as a crystal-like object whose structure can be described by 


7. I borrow the term ‘model reader’ from Eco 1979 and combine it with the notion 
of Iser’s ‘implied reader’. The terms ‘narrator’ and ‘narratee’ (Prince 1980) are added 
to describe a special manifestation of the model author and reader, i.e. as concrete 
textual characters. Furthermore, the sequence of the communication chain owes much 
to Chatman 1978, 147-151; U. Eco, The Role of the Reader: Explorations in the 
Semiotics of Texts (Bloomington 1979); W. Iser, Der implizite Leser. Kommunika- 
tionsformen des Romans von Bunyan bis Beckett (München 1972); W. Iser, Der Akt 
des Lesens. Theorie dsthetischer Wirkung (München? 1984); G. Prince, ‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Narratee', in: Reader-Response Criticism. From Formalism 
to Post-Structuralism, ed. J. Tompkins (Baltimore 1980) 7-26; S. Chatman, Story 
and Discourse. Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film (Ithaca, London 1978). 
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generative linguistics® is cast into doubt. Instead, the text is 
regarded in the light of a general semiotic phenomenon: the 
cooperative role of the addressee in interpreting messages. One 
subcode of the encyclopedia the actual author and reader are rely- 
ing on for decipherment, is the gender subcode. The actual reader 
tries to transform the expression plane into one possible stringent 
content plane by interpretive acts in the framework of interpretive 
conventions. S/he uses her/his literary competence which works 
in a twofold way: the text creates the competence of its model 
reader by textual means and it presupposes a model of competence 
coming from out of itself. Thus the concept of literary competence 
is oscillating between the notions of explicit and implicit 
knowledge. At this point a combination of Iser's, Culler's? and 
Eco's stories of reading provide the methodological tools for an 
approximation of Cavafy's work. The texts create competence 
both contextually and intertextually. Gender-patterns are either 
stated explicitly or have to be inferred by the actual reader whose 
competence is challenged. 

The approximation of the text starts from the other end of the 
communication channel than we are used to and it definitely ends 
before entering the aura of the actual author. Textuality emerges 
as an outcome of human processing acts. Inferential discourse 
processing links the text world with the reader's knowledge of 
the world. The aim of this paper is the investigation of the tex- 
tual gender-patterns as well as of the model reader in connection 
with the model author regarding the formation of gender-con- 
cepts. The textual corpus upon which rests the argumentation of 


8. Cf. R. Jakobson, P. Colaclides, ‘Grammatical imagery in Cavafy's poem 
**Guuicov, Xóàpga...'", Linguistics 20 (1966) 51-59. 

9. J. Culler, ‘Literary Competence’, in J. Culler, Structuralist Poetics. Structuralism, 
Linguistics, and the Study of Literature (Ithaca, N.Y. 1975) 113-130; J. Culler, 
‘Prolegomena to a Theory of Reading’, in The Reader in the Text. Essays on Audience 
and Interpretation, eds. S.R. Suleiman, I. Crosman (Princeton, N.J. 1980), 46-66; 
J. Culler, ‘Beyond Interpretation’, in J. Culler, The Pursuit of Signs. Semiotics, 
Literature, Deconstruction (London, Henley 1981) 3-17; J. Culler, ‘Semiotics as a 
Theory of Reading’, in J. Culler, op. cit., 47-79; J. Culler, ‘Readers and Reading’, 
in J. Culler, On Deconstruction. Theory and Criticism after Structuralism (Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1982) 31-85. 
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this paper includes the unpublished, the repudiated and the 
acknowledged poems of Cavafy.'° 


The textual gender-patterns 

The textual gender-patterns are codified mostly in personae. 
Nt£AónovAoc!! has divided them into mythological, historical, 
literary and fantastic personae. From a total of 260 personae, 
44 are female, according to the following breakdown: 


Mythological personae: 46 male vs 21 female total 67 


Historical personae: 115 male vs 15 female total 130 
Literary personae: 5 male vs 2 female total 7 
Fantastic personae: 50 male vs 6 female total 56 


The female literary and fantastic personae are only to be found 
in Cavafy’s unpublished and non-acknowledged corpora. In 
Cavafy’s canon there accumulate socially, historically and 
poetically preformed female personae." In Cavafy’s acknow- 
ledged texts there are very few codifications of female which are 
not represented through concrete personae.? 


10. K.II. Kapáonc, Ta Azoknpvyuéva. Hoińpata kai wetagpdoeic, Enw. T.I. 
Zappíónc. (A61va 1983); K.II. KagBáqnc, Ta noijuata A' (1897-1918). Ta norńuata 
B’ (1919-1933), Néa £x600n tov L.II. Zafpión (AO0/va 1991); K.II. Kapóqnc, 
Avékóora IHoiujuata, Erw. T.I. Zoppióng (AGńva 1968). 

11. K. NteAónovAoG, Kaflápn ic topiká kai áAÀa npóocona (A0ńva? 1980). 

12. Mr Kechagioglou has drawn my attention to the fact that the cultural interpretive 
pattern of femininity as predefined by history, society and the diachronic poetical 
canon should be differentiated from the mythological personae where gender is not 
as verifiable. 

13. In the text ‘H Máyn tfjic Mayvnoíac, feminine grammatical gender helps to 
inscribe sociocultural gender into a personified landscape called: ‘ñ páva tov 
Maxedovia’. In 'Iovikóv/Mvriun the landscapes of Ionia and Thessaly are feminised 
according to their linguistic gender where the verb nepv@ connotates penetration. 
In these cases the landscape is explicitly addressed as narratee and via the model reader 
the actual reader gets involved into the textually implied eroticism: 

Lav Enuepaover náv cov npa abyovotatiKo 

tiv &tpoogaipa cov nepva septyos àn’ thv Gor] tov: 

Kai kánot’ aidepia tonik popoh, 
àópiotn, uè 51480 ypńyopo, 

¿náv and tobc AdQOUG cou nepvõ. (Iovikóv) 

Cf. the connection of xóvw/nepvõ in M. Alexiou, ‘C.P. Cavafy’s ‘‘Dangerous” Drugs: 
Poetry, Eros and the Dissemination of Images’, in The Texts and its Margins. Post- 
Structuralist Approaches to Twentieth-Century Greek Literature, eds. M. Alexiou, 
V. Lambropoulos (New York 1985) 157-197, esp. 179. 
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In the text Edpimvoc Tagosc, ‘mother’ (the emotionally less 
loaded untépa in contrast to páva) is used as the supplemen- 
tary binary term to ‘father’ to describe the biological genealogy 
of Evrion. In Cavafy’s texts the intellectual genealogy usually 
predominates and is exclusively male-oriented. There are always 
‘sons of . . .' and ‘pupils of . . .’. In this case the cultural inter- 
pretive pattern of femininity ‘mother’ is just an additional piece 
of information and can be compared to a similar phenomenon 
in another text: 'AAé&avópoc 'Iavvoioc, xai'AAgSávópa. The 
name of the wife and empress is an afterthought to the subject 
first introduced in the poem's title. It is separated by a comma 
from the phrase bearing the essential meaning of the poem. Her 
name is the female form of her husband's name; her identity is 
drawn from his. Twice there occur the following lines: 

6 Bacireds 'AXé&avópoc 'Iavvoioc, 

xK’ fj ooCvyóc tov f) BaciMooca *AreEavipa. 


The interpersonal script male/female in the actualisation of 
the pair husband/wife shows the state of dependence of the female 
on the male parts. The empress's identity has to be perceived in 
conjunction with and complementary to the male representation. 
A similar case occurs in 'Axó daAi xpopnatiotó: emperor and 
empress are linked by hierarchical textual means in a mirror effect 
at the beginning and at the ending of the text. The male-dominated 
genealogy becomes even clearer with the following line in MeyaAn 
opt to} Xootíov: 

"Ev6o&50c oikoç (ô mepipavig LaciBtos k’ fj xaX 

ovuBia tov Eto. và Age) eic EOPTHV tov Was kalet. 


A good house and wife secures the wealth and power of the 
genealogical structure. She can bear children, but she cannot bear 
a name. She is subordinated to male domination, even if she has 
a name of her own as Kupia Eipńvn “Avdpovikov `Acáv in the 
poem above where linguistic (and social) patterns identify her as 
the daughter of her father. 
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The text 'O 'Opátioc v ’A8tvatc reflects the interpersonal 
script!^ of male/female in the combination of lover/hetaera, and 
in the symmetrical dualities of speaker/hearer, eloquence/silence, 
production/reception and finally activity/passivity. The tradi- 
tional and stereotyped perception of male and female in Cavafy's 
non-acknowledged corpus expresses itself in the formation of 
gender nearly exclusively on the level of textual gender-patterns. 
Only in his later work Cavafy will make more extensive use of 
the other possibilities of operating gender-concepts through model 
author and reader. 

In the text Katapíov, the plural of female names points to 
their genealogical interchangeability. Women are links in the chain 
of reproduction, leaving no trace in history except through their 
sons. Women are but links between one male generation and the 
next: first daughters and then wives and mothers. The individuality 
of the names is erased by the multiplication of the female per- 
sonae. They are merely reoccurring biological and cultural units; 
meanwhile, the uniqueness of male beauty and intellect is con- 
stantly stressed: 

"Av n£&iG yi TÈG yovaikgg TÅG yeviic, xi abtÉG, 

öles fj Bepevixes K’ fj KAgonótpec Savpactés. 


Femininity is clearly underrepresented in the onomastic dic- 
tionary. In most texts of Cavafy's acknowledged corpus, feminini- 
ty is represented in the traditional gender-patterns of sisterhood, 
daughterhood, marriage, and motherhood. His earlier texts, which 
he dismissed later on as non-compatible with his poetic evolu- 
tion, still reflect patterns of heterosexual erotic scenarios. The 
text Laut ¿À Neoiu depicts stereotypical attributes of femininity: 

*Ev tÑ Tpenovay tou Qovij Epwtikai ó86vai 

otevacovar To Gopa Tov ziKpà TMapanoveitat 

Kate THs £Aaopüc Patu fj tij¢ oxAnpác ’Epive, 

Kata Tig Zévan tis novnpotátnc. 


14. A ‘script’ is regarded as ‘a predetermined, stereotyped sequence of actions that 
defines a well-known situation'. R.C. Schank, R.P. Abelson, Scripts, Plans, Goals 
and Understanding. An Inquiry into Human Knowledge Structures (New Jersey 1977) 
41. 
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There seems to be no way out of male projections on femininity 
and female self-fulfilling prophecies: a woman who is conscious 
of her sexuality is called frivolous (Aa@pda); a woman who is 
denying her sexuality or insisting on marriage is called hard- 
hearted (okAnpa); and a woman who finds herself in the middle 
of both tendencies, manipulating male desire for her own sake, 
is called cunning (zovnpó). 


The model author 

There are several texts which show the feminine singular (the 
narrative ‘she’) as model author, where in most cases ‘she’ can- 
not monopolise the model author and must share it with other 
encodings: 


"Aye, © DacuU.e£ó Aakeóautoviov *mother' 

"Avva Aakaconvy ‘mother’ 

"Avva. Kouvnvń ‘widow’ 

"Amoiía *wife-mother' 

"ApiotópovAoG ‘mother-sister-whore’ 

Agnqots ‘mother-Holy Virgin’ 

"Ev Enóptn ‘mother’ 

27 "IovAiov 1906, 2 n.p. *mother' 

*H &pp@otia tod KAgitov ‘aged female servant’ 

"EnitbuBiov 'Avuóxov, Baociiéog Koupaynviis ‘sister’ 

Mupns: 'AAe&áv6peu tod 340 u. X. ‘aged woman’ 

Oi MutiauBo1 tod "Hpo5ou ‘procuress-talkative, 
elegant ladies’ 

XaAXóunq *vamp' 

Povi an’ tù 06Aa0oa ‘widow’ 


‘Widow’ and ‘aged female servant’ can be incorporated into 
the analogous categories of ‘wife’ and ‘mother’ vis-a-vis their tex- 
tual function. Thus there emerges the female trinity of Mother- 
Sister-Wife as well as the extreme opposites of the Holy Virgin 
and the Whore. The strategies of Cavafy’s texts on the level of 
the model author can be characterised in accordance to socio- 
cultural conventions regarding femininity: Man is the son of god, 
but woman is the mother, bride, wife, widow, daughter, sister 
and muse of man. 

Other examples for male projections can be observed in the 
texts ZaAóun and 27 “IovAiov 1906, 2 u.u. In the first case, 
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there is a historically and poetically codified version of femininity 
(Salome), in the second there is ‘ñ páva fj uáptuooa'. The 
parallelism of motherhood and martyrdom (uńtnp/uáptvp) leads 
Cavafy to the neologism of *uáptocca'. Feminine gender 
seeks expression and Cavafy creates the female martyr who is 
a mother. Female martyrdom takes its origin from the act of giving 
birth to a son. The only direct female verbal expression is mourn- 
ing (uoipoAoyotoe). The text establishes a clear hierarchy: first 
the son is introduced, then the mother (f| páva tov): the mother 
is defined by the son (and not the other way round). Another 
textual hierarchy is that of Mother-Martyr-Mourning, which can 
be found twice in the text — the second time even with a doubl- 
ing of ‘Mourning’. Birth and death, the entrance to and the exit 
from human life, are under the control of women. The mother 
gave birth and the mother mourns the dead son.!° Biological cir- 
cularity is a part of female life, and the intercultural unit *mother? 
connotes the endlessness of reproduction. 

The text Tà SaKpva tæv &6gXqGv tod QaéO00ovtoc seems to 
precurse Cavafy's epigrams. The sisters mourn for the absence 
of their brother. Female mourning expresses the loss of male 
beauty. In Cavafy's later work, the textual device of female 
mourning is no longer needed, instead the male model author 
is ‘killing beautiful male bodies into art’. Homoerotic desire is 
no longer kept in the closet of representation. The male body is 
foregrounded as the source of both aesthetic and erotic 
pleasure." 

The female ego as model author is used twice in the repudiated 
and unpublished corpus and once among the acknowledged poems 
in "Avva Kouvnvý — quarantined between quotation marks. The 
only form of female logos is the form of mourning. Direct female 


15. The expansion of the social and linguistic dictionary by introducing the female 
martyr is paralleled by Cavafy's proposal concerning the female counterpart of actor: 
n8ozoiá in opposition to the demotic 0gatpíva: 

T. MaXávoc, O nomtic K.IT. KaBágnc. O ávðpwnoç kai to épyo tov (A0jvo? 
1957) 175, footnote. 

16. Cf. Aénoic, H '"Appoiatia tob Kieitov, “Ev Znáptg. 

17. E. Cohen, ‘Writing Gone Wilde: Homoerotic Desire in the Closet of Represen- 
tation', PMLA 102/5 (1987) 801-814. I have transposed Cohen's expression about 
The Picture of Dorian Grey: ‘killing Dorian into art’. 
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speech-acts occur twice in the repudiated texts (muse addressing 

the poet and goddess addressing the mortals), twice in the un- 

published texts (Elsa addressing the king and the mourning 

mother) and once by KpatnoíkAzia (the king’s mother address- 

ing her son) in the acknowledged corpus.'? In contrast to that 

there are at least five times as many direct male speech-acts. 
The female narrator is introduced: 


1) in the text Mátaioc, uátaioc Époc, which is — charac- 
teristically — a translation of a female author, and which 
inspired the revised version of the work entitled "Evas "Epog 
some time later.!? 

2) in the text Dünya güzeli. 


In the first case, Cavafy's translation can be regarded as an 
actual reader's response. Cavafy reacts to the stimulus of the 
original text, and the chain of producing and reproducing of texts 
continues into eternity. The actual reader, who turns into an actual 
author, falls back upon available sociopoetic scripts, like that of 
demotic poetry, in order to adapt foreign textuality. Demotic 
poetry incorporates a limited range of poetic and social patterns 
of behaviour. In this text a waiting bride finally gives in to social 
pressure and consents to marry her wealthy suitor, though still 
loving her fiancé whom she believes dead. The rural setting and 
the narrative structures point to highly traditional social and poetic 
units. The most interesting fact is that Cavafy doubles as the actual 
reader and author, i.e. first as reader and interpreter of the original 
text, and then second as reader arid interpreter of his own 
translation. 

Do the two successive reader-responses differ in their concep- 
tion of femininity? The secondary one works out more precisely 
the social handicaps which result from the death of the bride- 
groom. In this respect it provides a more stringent explanation 
for her behaviour, which is a reaction against the pressure of the 
village's community. It gives more informative data about the 


18. 1) “O noms Kai fj podoa, 2) Td víjpoc tfj; 'A8nvüc, 3) AoeyKpiv, 4) 27 
"Iovvioo 1906, 2 p.p., 5) "Aye, © facie AakedSaipoviov. 

19. K.II. KaBéons, Ta Azoxrnpuyuéva. Hoifuata kai wetagpdocic, Enip. T.I. 
LaPpidyns (AGńva 1983) 107-111, 122-126. 
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family’s position in the society of the village. The actual author 
uses his extratextual knowledge concerning the rural conception 
of femininity to add narrative information and to adapt the 
original text to the language of translation. He makes the text 
more comprehensible and in some ways more ‘logical’. 

The text Dünya güzeli is in itself a mirror of femininity. The 
looking glass reflects female beauty and vanity. The enclosure 
of the harem is depicted as a preserve of femininity. The female 
narrator lives in a place outside of society, hidden away and at 
the disposal of men whom she did not choose herself. She mourns 
for the territorial restriction of her beauty, which cannot be shown 
and admired in (male-dominated) public. Female beauty does not 
define itself through the other women's envious gaze within the 
harem. Female sexual attractivity provokes jealousy on the part 
of other women and desire on the part of men. Only the male 
gaze, especially of sexually available men who are neither eunuchs 
nor husbands, provides the narrator with self-esteem. The female 
narrator depends on the attention and courtesy of men to define 
her very existence. Dünya güzeli constructs female being as 
dependence and expulsion, although it introduces an idealised 
form of christianity as a principle of female emancipation, giv- 
ing women the possibility of free movement and self-determina- 
tion. 

Many texts employ complex modes of encoding the model 
author. The textual blanks regarding gender are mostly filled, 
if not by explicit textual clues, then by co-reference which helps 
to disambiguate anaphorical and deictic expressions. A number 
of texts operate with the plural as model author (the narrative 
‘we’/‘they’) where the male plural forms are preferred. Only few 
texts do not depict any concrete model author or textual personae. 

Most texts are encoded with a definitely male model author 
(the narrative ‘he’) and with an ego that turns out to be male 
during the understanding process of the actual reader who con- 
structs the gender of the narrator by cooperative acts. Often the 
narrator is not at all marked with respect to gender, but the reading 
experience of the actual reader who has established a contextual 
norm within the texts of the corpus allows him or her to draw 
inferences. Gender can be marked explicitly by grammatical 
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means, e.g. the masculine endings of adjectives verify the gender 
of the speaker. Or, gender can be inferred from extratextual 
knowledge of the world, and not even be stated within the text. 
Male territories like the café, the taverna, the bar, the tobacco 
shop, the brothel, the street and male leisure activities like reading 
newspapers, drinking cognac, smoking cigarettes implicitly con- 
firm gender. 

Furthermore, a considerable number of texts do not impose 
any definitive gender-patterns. The first group of them operates 
gender neutrality by the ego of the narrator, leaving the pronoun 
as place of indeterminacy. The referent of the pronoun is left open 
to be added by the actual reader via the model reader, since nearly 
all of the texts work strongly with rhetoric devices like questions, 
exclamations, parentheses, interpolations as well as explicit omis- 
sions leaving the actual reader space to identify and empathise 
(or not) and thereby invite her/him to cooperate. 

This group is clearly divided from the so-called ‘generic’ texts, 
which bring the generic masculine into operation and which could 
— at first glance — be taken for gender-neutral. In fact, the model 
author or reader is explicitly or implicitly immasculated.”° 
Another group of the gender indeterminate texts uses the func- 
tion of the model reader. Five unpublished texts depict definitely 
neutral model readers, whereas only one repudiated and one 
acknowledged text do so.?! This linguistic neutrality does not 
mean that the actual reader cannot establish gender by referring 
to a contextual norm. The actual reader — while perceiving or, 
rather, ideating the current text — is always looking back at a 
retrospective representation of the prior text and looking ahead 
at a predictive representation of the subsequent text. 


The model reader 


In Cavafy’s texts there occur far fewer female than male 


20. ‘H Tóg, 'IGáxn, Che fece . . . il gran rifiuto. 
21. (1) 'Ev tæ Kowntnpia, 'O AexéuBpns tod 1903, Etò GEatpo, “Etor, Pvyddec, 
(2) Aéyog xai Lryn, (3) “Oco unopeic. 
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narratees and several neutral ones.” Several texts in Cavafy’s 
unpublished corpus reproduce heterosexual patterns and the social 
stratification of love, e.g. 'O BeiGadéc npóg tiv Epwpéevny tov. 
Female eyes, hands and body function as erotic stimuli, in con- 
trast to later texts, where they are reserved for male attractivity. 
The social difference between the heterosexual lovers is neutralised 
by female beauty. Beauty serves as a principle of egality. The 
same mode of social conflict-solving is frequently used in other 
texts, but exclusively between male personae. Moreover, this poem 
is one of the very few examples, Where — announced already in 
the title — there exists an explicitly female narratee and model 
reader. 

Another heterosexual interpretive pattern occurs in “Otav, pià- 
ot pov, ayanotoa ... The appeal to the reader creates 
complicity. Those addressed as ‘friends’ cannot but share the nar- 
rator’s view of love. Masculine plural — so we are told — in- 
cludes male and female. In Cavafy’s times very few people ques- 
tioned the power structures which manifest themselves through 
language. The reader’s address as a poetical device creates con- 
nectivity and complicity. The poem is set in the socially accepted 
framework of sexual relationships: a male narrator is talking about 
the female with explicit narratees his fellow males. This discourse 
between males about the female is located within the framework 
of the conventional cultural concept of ‘manliness’. 

The text Tò oxiti tfjG vuxtic generates gender in a different 
way: *Les Passions' in the French motto of the poem — connoting 
femininity by grammatical gender — is neutralised in Modern 
Greek (tà IIá0n). Nevertheless, the translation is influenced by 
the grammatical gender of the original text. The second part of 
the poem depicts other female personifications, viz. the virtues 
(f " Apexéc), who are portrayed as the opposites of the passions. 


22. 1) Ged, “O Beiladtc xpóc thy Epmpévny tov, IIpóc tac Kupíac, paia 
Kipkaooía. : 

2) pior pov, éve, nomtá/nomTtý, oire, pootiké ünóotoAe, Bvyntoi, Aéonota 
Xpio1é uov/Aéonxotó pov, Océ ueyóAe, “Eppinne, Mépn, Mápxe, dapat, 
Pagar, 'Avttoxe Emgav, 'Inoo0 Xpioté, 6óxii cogioty. 

3) uvqun, o@poa, téxvn, vox, nuaAÓ, pépes, Osooadia, yi tňs "Iovíac. 
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Female vanity leads to female depravity. The shabbiness of the 
virtues is in dynamic tension with the luxury of the passions. The 
soul becomes a repository for femininity and for conflicting moral 
principles which are represented in female form. Passions, per- 
sonified as hetaerae on the one hand, and the embittered virtues 
which have been deprived of life on the other hand, symbolise 
two incompatible views of life. 

The textual patterns of gender — as well as the textual strategies 
(model author and reader) as a whole — start to operate only 
if activated by the actual reader (who can be either male or 
female). The actual reader initiates a certain script as soon as s/he 
starts the act of reading. There is a sharing of scripts between 
the actual reader and the actual author. First of all, there are the 
scripts ‘processing poetry’ and ‘perceiving poetry’ which create 
connection between the two ends of the chain of text production 
and text reception. In this way scripts provide connectivity, com- 
plicity and . . . conflict. 

The actual reader, activating the structures of the model reader, 
tries to understand the ‘plan’ and to realise the ‘goal’ of the model 
author. The ideal actual reader (who does not exist in reality) 
would be able to perceive poetry without being influenced by extra- 
textual knowledge about the personality of the actual author. In 
fact, the actual reader encounters the textual scripts of masculini- 
ty/femininity and reacts in different ways. Cavafy's texts create 
complicity by inviting the actual reader to cooperate. 

Knowledge can be stored in long-term memory in the form of 
frames, scripts and scenarios.“ This underlying memory- 
organisation forms the basis from which expectations are derived. 
In Cavafy's texts these expectations are elicited by well-known 
and socially accepted erotic frames or scenarios and they are 
violated as soon as the actual reader infers the conflicting gender- 
patterns. The texts transcend a stereotypic situation where human 
behaviour is highly predictable and narrowly defined. They violate 
cultural scripts and conventions. In the case of Cavafy, actual 
readers have transposed the violation of gender scenarios onto 


23. Frame Conceptions and Text Understanding, ed. D. Metzing (Berlin, N.Y. 1980). 
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another level — that of the subversion of literary conventions.” 

The actual reader realises the syntactic givens of the text by 
‘making sense’, i.e. by establishing syntactic links of cohesion, 
then semantic links of coherence and s/he is mostly required to 
infer explicit knowledge from implicitly stated facts. This com- 
municative intercourse receives a definitely erotic undertone in 
Cavafy. The efoticism of Reading Cavafy has blurred for some 
(male) actual readers the borderline between actual and model 
author. There emerged the resisting reader of the textually implied 
eroticism, taking the implicit for the explicit and blaming the 
actual author for his own realisation of the text. Even 
Cavafy's actual body was textualised or iconised repeatedly and 
that is the way we know him: half-shut eyes gazing lasciviously 
and coquettishly as if trying to seduce the actual reader into his 
perspective. 

In reference to different realisations of a text according to the 
gender of the actual readers: reading is a learned activity and 
women readers have learned to adopt the male gaze and view- 
point. On women readers of Cavafy's texts, a generic and not 
a literal interpretation of the masculine pronouns was imposed: 
*Where both men and women read the word he, a male inter- 
pretation (the default value) initially predominates. But if women 
are not to exclude themselves from what they read, they must 
do additional mental processing to transform the initial literal 
interpretation into one that includes them. ?6 


Patriarchal Poetics 

As mentioned above, the codification of the female in concrete 
historical, mythological and poetical personae in Cavafy's work 
is widespread. Alternative modes of encoding femininity em- 
phasise aged women, women in mourning, sisters, daughters, and 


24. Cf. Tangopoulos's reader-response in X.A. KapáoyAov, H Aénvaixy xpitixy 
kai o Kafáonc (1918-1924) (OsacaAovíkmg 1985) 114-116. 

25. A well known example T. MaAdvoc, O nointiicg K.II. KaBáenc. O ávOpconoc 
kai to Epyo tov (A0fjva? 1957). 

26. M. Crawford, R. Chaffin, ‘The Reader's Construction of Meaning. Cognitive 
Research on Gender and Comprehension', in Gender and Reading: Essays on Readers, 
Texts, and Contexts, eds. E.A. Flynn, P.P. Schweickart (Baltimore 1986) 3-30, quota- 
tion 16. 
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mothers again — without individuality and identity. Very often 
both ways of perceiving the female are combined: i.e., one per- 
sona plus stereotypical characterisation as a member in the family 
hierarchy (as a biologically necessary — but culturally neglected 
— part of genealogy). 

As soon as we correlate Cavafy’s texts to trace down the 
manifestations of patriarchal poetics and of predominating male 
intellectual (and poetic) genealogy, we arrive at the principle of 
the immasculated model reader and at the myth of the generic 
masculine. Gertrude Stein has put it strikingly: 


Their origin and their history patriarchal poetry their origin 
and their history patriarchal poetry their origin and their history. 

Patriarchal Poetry. 

Their origin and their history. 

Patriarchal poetry their origin and their history their history 
patriarchal poetry their origin patriarchal poetry their history 
their origin patriarchal poetry their history patriarchal poetry 
their origin patriarchal poetry their history their origin.’ 


Cavafy’s poetry is traditionally patriarchal and subversive at 
the same time. It is patriarchal in the sense that it confirms tradi- 
tional modes of dealing with femininity. And yet Cavafy’s texts 
question traditional modes of dealing with gender roles with 
respect to the poetic genre. It subverts and undermines gender 
values regarding poetry in a covert way. It confirms stereotypical 
interpretive patterns of femininity and simultaneously resists the 
traditional moulding of erotic scenarios. Cavafy has become, no 
doubt, part of literary sexual politics with his special ways of both 
assenting and refusing socially accepted gender-patterns. Maybe 
the act of reading Cavafy’s texts can provide one possible ex- 
planation. What Fetterly?* assigns to the female reader, into 
which the male mind and mode of perception has been implanted, 
seems also and in a strange coincidence to hold true for the male 


27. Patriarchal Poetry, in Bee Time Vine and other Pieces (1913-1927). Vol. Three 
of the Yale Edition of the Unpublished Writings of Gertrude Stein, ed. C. van Vechten 
(New York 1969) 254-294, quotation 263. 

28. J. Fetterley, The Resisting Reader: A Feminist Approach to American Fiction 
(Bloomington 1978) XXII: ‘Intellectually male, sexually female, one is in effect no 
one, nowhere, immasculated'. 
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reader of Cavafy’s poetry. The heterosexual male reader is in- 
vited to share an (erotic) experience from which he feels excluded; 
he is asked to identify with a selfhood that defines itself in -op- 
position to him; he is required to identify against himself. Thus 
the heterosexual male reader experiences in Cavafy’s texts the same 
exclusion female readers experience all the time. In case he iden- 
tifies, the consequence is a symbolic emasculation. In case she 
identifies, the consequence is a symbolic immasculation. 

The presupposition of the generic masculine regarding the 
reader of a text is finally untenable. There is a relation between 
the gender inscribed in the text and the gender of the reader. 
Feminist reader-response critics point to the apparent gender- 
neutrality of the theories of reading and interpret it as a cover 
for its androcentric orientation: the model reader is the im- 
masculated woman reader implied by male texts.?? 

Alexiou has dealt with the cultural concept ‘eroticism’ in 
Cavafy’s texts and she argues for’eventually detaching it from 
the biographical unit ‘Cavafy’. But she is still referring to ‘(mis)in- 
terpretations’ and ‘misconstructions’ and in that way to ‘mis- 
readings’ of Cavafy’s texts, presupposing the possibility of cor- 
rect and incorrect interpretive constructions of textual 
eroticism.*° In more recent research, Alexiou has replaced this 
perspective by a deconstructionist reading of Cavafian critical 
tradition. I would like to take her proposal of the interconnec- 
tion of logos/eros and sperm/ink/blood as an outset to proceed 
further on the traces of Cavafy's Logos Spermatikos?! to the 
textual manifestations of male genealogy and patriarchal poetics. 
In the poem To Kañapuápı Cavafy's poetics concentrates on the 
interrelation of writing and desire or — to put it differently — 
on the interplay of pen/penis. 


29. P.P. Schweickart, ‘Add Gender and Stir’, Reader 13 (1985) 1-9. 

30. M. Alexiou, ‘Eroticism and Poetry’, JHD 10 (1983) 45-65, quotations 58 and 61. 

31. Derrida, cited in M. Alexiou, ‘C.P. Cavafy’s ‘Dangerous’ Drugs: Poetry, Eros 
and Dissemination of Images', in The Text and its Margins. Post-Structuralist Ap- 
proaches to Twentieth-Century Greek Literature, eds. M. Alexiou, V. Lambropoulos 
(New York 1985) 157-197, 181 footnote. 
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Tod nomrtoð igpó, tipo KaAapEpl, 

mov ànzó péoa oov Évac xóonogc Byaiver, 

Káðe pope) kovtà o'Éogva mHyaivel, 

yupiter uè pà Kano véa yap. 

Tlod nope fj u£Aávn cov tà pvdiKa 

tà mAOUTH! Ká0g kóunog tnc, eig TO yapti Gav otáGet, 
tva Óàuuuávti nepiocótepo uðs Pater 

péca otis pavtacias Ta ówpavtká. 


The male voice of poetry bursts into a flow of words transform- 
ing them into textual tokens. Pen and ink are addressed as nar- 
ratees, they are the agents of intellectual storage. The pen pro- 
duces intellectual offspring, initiating ‘us’ — the model authors 
who are simultaneously model readers — into the realm of poetic 
procreation. The response-inviting structures are directed rhetoric- 
ally toward the pen in a pose of wonder and admiration and at 
the same time toward the model reader. The pen is dry as soon 
as the poet is dead. 

Cavafy’s texts provide their own answer to the question ‘Is 
anatomy linguistic destiny? Is a womb a metaphorical mouth, 
a pen a metaphorical penis?'? Mother tongue is confined to the 
language of mourning, whereas father speech controls intellec- 
tual input and output as well as poetic genealogy.? And yet — 
Cavafy’s texts are open texts as to their productive ambiguity. 
Although they call implicitly for certain responses along gender 
lines, their ‘genderlect’ is undermining the actual reader’s dis- 
ambiguation process by illusion-breaking and by eliciting nar- 
rative forecasts which are falsified later on. One example for texts 
which first corroborate and then immediately subvert patriarchal 
poetry by overcoding the gender schema is X'Éva fi1pA(o naAno. 

The response-inviting formula oàv éBAenec and the parenthesis 
(sdKoAa vowb0ovtav f| iéa TOD KaAAITEYVOVv) force a complicity 


32. S.M. Gilbert, S. Gubar, ‘No Man's Land. The Place of the Woman Writer in 
the Twentieth Century, vol. 1: The War of the Words (New Haven, London 1988) 227. 

33. Mother tongue can also be correlated with the devouring mouth of the sea. In 
the text Dov àx'cijv 0904X1a60oa the female voice of the sea performs the song of 
male poetry and connotes intensely female sexuality. In the acknowledged canon the 
concept of the sea remains only as grave (Aénoic) and as denatured mirror of erotic 
memories (OdAacoa tod Zpwiov). Consequently, the postulation of female phone 
vs male logos is furtherly confirmed. 
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of gaze upon the actual reader. The model reader represents a 
crucial node in the system of the text where expectations are 
aroused and cooperation is demanded. The interpretive moves 
are explicitly foreseen and constrain the co-creation of the text. 
There occurs a basic split in the model reader implanted in the 
text. The expression yi ócouc Gyanobve káros oyiiwá can be 
actualised as an appeal toward the actual reader excluding her/him 
from the text world and from further consistency-building. The 
text locates itself outside the current morality and sexual iconici- 
ty and therefore disrupts the actual reader’s habitual processes 
of sense-making. It invokes forbidden knowledge and implements 
semantic disclosures, i.e. the possibility to actualise non-manifest 
properties of lexemes which were ‘narcotised’ and are suddenly 
‘blown up’ (EKAEKTH ónopqiá, AVOpwaAES EAEEIc, iSeodSn xen, 
ide@Sn LEAN, Avaioxvvta KpEBRATIA). 

The actual reader’s inferential walks lead her/him to the stored 
encyclopedic knowledge about permissible and forbidden erotic 
scenarios. These inferential walks bring about the ‘double talk’ 
of Cavafy’s texts and engender a ‘double reading’. 

In many respects the evolution of Cavafy’s style goes hand in 
hand with the purification of the textual ‘genderlect’. This can 
be observed in ‘H Kndeia tot} Xapznóóvoc where the following 
passage was omitted in the later version: 

‘Qc véoc paivet’ &BAnTHSC 

évanavopevos — ÓG véog &paotüic 

OvEelpevdpEvos xapáv Kai Epwtas 

uÈ kvavà ntepà Kai uè obpávia 

tÓó%a — Öç véoç Kai Evdainwv obCvYoc, 

Èv nÕOL TOL toic cuvnA(koiG TUXNPÓGS, 

Kañv Kepdioas vouonv kai &vdedvov. (1898). 

Tópa càv véog poráčet f acileóg GpuatnAdtns — 

ota £(koci néÉVTE ypóvia. TOL, OTH Eiko EEL — 

ÅVATAVÓEVOG ETÈ TOD &kxépOios, 

u^ &pua óXAóxpoco Kai ta xutátouc ÜNNOVG, 

oè Eaxovotov åyõva tò Dpaeiov. (1908) 


In the earlier version, ‘lover’ is perceived as a heterosexual male 
whose marriage is considered a potential path to happiness. In 
the revised version of 1908, the dead hero has entered the canon 
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of adorable male bodies who are killed into the eternity of art. 

Recapitulating the evolution of female gender-formation 
throughout the textual corpus, we encounter 1) the underrepresen- 
tation and stereotyped perception of female personae on the level 
of textual gender-patterns, 2) the conventional characterisation 
of the female model author in the acknowledged poems, and the 
recurrence of traditional sociopoetic scripts on the level of the 
female narrator, and 3) the abundance of male narratees in com- 
parison to female ones, which presupposes a prevailingly male 
model reader. Moreover, the textual strategies of the female nar- 
rator and narratee were used only in the unpublished and 
repudiated corpora, and thus excluded from the canon. The one 
representation of femininity mainly referred to on the level of 
the model author is the stereotype of ‘mother’. 

Male gender-formation is mostly located in the textual strategies 
of the model author and the narrator, including the texts which 
bring the ‘generic masculine’ into operation. Furthermore, male 
textual personae and male narratees by far outweight their female 
counterparts. Thereby, the textual genderlect constitutes itself 
through the substitution of a male/female opposition by male 
same-sex eroticism. The formation of male gender is undermined 
by textually implied homosexual erotic scenarios where the actual 
reader mostly infers gender by cooperative acts. 

The starting-point of this study was my own response as a 
woman reader to Cavafy’s poetry which I perceived as a reflec- 
tor of values and gender roles of patriarchal society. It started 
with the archimedic point from where a female reader is speak- 
ing, being neither part of the system nor able to exist independent- 
ly. In the case of Cavafy’s texts there occur similarities in the 
reading experience of male and female readers. For heterosex- 
ual male readers these texts force an alienating reading upon them, 
not a self-enhancing one (as usual). The process of male self- 
duplication is disturbed, the reader is alarmingly ‘effeminated’. 
Most disturbingly, the process of symbolic emasculation (for 
heterosexual male readers) and immasculation (for female readers) 
respectively is latent in the text, but it finds its actualisation only 
through the reader’s activity. The heterosexual male reader is the 
agent of his own symbolic emasculation, as the female reader is 
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the agent of her own symbolic immasculation. The response of 
both readers is a bifurcated one: including submission to the text 
and domination over the text, to empathise with it and to keep 
one’s distance. The fields of tension the texts are creating in 
cooperation with the reader move between immasculation and 
emasculation, explicit and implicit knowledge, the given and the 
inferred, overt and covert mechanisms, self and other, assent and 
refusal, confirmation and resistance, and as a result of all this: 
complicity and conflict. 

Cavafy’s work belongs to those male texts which merit a dual 
approach — a form of critique that discloses their complicity with 
patriarchal ideology, and a hermeneutic that recuperates the uto- 
pian moment in their conflicts with stereotype gender-concepts, 
from which they draw a significant portion of their emotional 
power. 


Byzantinisch-Neugriechisches Seminar, 
Freie Universität Berlin 
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Dialogism and interpretation: 
reading Papadiamantis’ 
A Dream Among the Waters 


DIMITRIS TZIOVAS 


The twentieth century has been the century of interpretation, 
representing at the same time its celebration and its devaluation. 
It opens with Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams (1900) and 
Nietzsche’s statement that there are no facts but only interpreta- 
tions and ends up in the early 1960s with Susan Sontag’s attack 
on interpretation and her dramatic appeal for an ‘erotics of art’ 
in place of a hermeneutics.! However polemical Sontag’s at- 
titude might seem, she is not the only one who expresses this kind 
of distrust toward interpretation. Others too talk about the ‘crisis’ 
of interpretation or its transgression.” 

Focusing on the area of literature J. Culler argues that the em- 
phasis on interpretation is a result of a commitment to the 
autonomy of the literary text promoted and eventually imposed 
by the New Criticism. From the moment we see the text as in- 
dependent of any external bearings, but with an inherent richness, 
then nothing else lends itself more than the text to interpretative 
analysis. And it is this internal probing which can highlight the 
latent depth of meaning as well as its thematic unity; how, in other 
words, the various components are balanced and contribute to 
the whole. For Culler ‘the most important and insidious legacy 


i 1. See Susan Sontag, Against Interpretation and Othe? Essays (N. York 1982) 
(^ 1964). 

2. See Harry Levin, ‘The Crisis of Interpretation’ in Teaching Literature — What 
Is Needed Now, eds. James Engell and David Perkins, 29-47 and Brian McHale, 
‘Against Interpretation, Iconic Grammar, Anxiety of Influence and Poetic Artifice’, 
Poetics Today, no. 1 (Winter 1982) 141-158. For a review of the various trends in 
literary interpretation see K.M. Newton, Interpreting the Text: A Critical Introduc- 
tion to the Theory and Practice of Literary Interpretation (London 1990). 
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of the New Criticism is the widespread and unquestioning accep- 
tance of the notion that the critic’s job is to interpret literary 
works’.? 

If the New Criticism represents a kind of culmination of the 
value of interpretation, there has been a period of decline since 
then. Theories of literature which came to the fore after 1960 
have circumvented interpretation without of course ignoring it. 
Structuralism, for example, with its emphasis on poetics and the 
typology of structures and forms is in a sense indifferent to in- 
terpretation. The aesthetics of reception also represents another 
departure from the task of interpretation with the recognition 
of the transient, and therefore temporary, character of every in- 
terpretation. Even deconstructionists or theorists such as Harold 
Bloom undermine interpretation by arguing that every reading 
is a misreading.* This obviously does not mean that interpreta- 
tion has been demeaned and totally abandoned. On the contrary, 
there are theories such as Marxism, hermeneutics and psycho- 
analysis which not only value but rely on interpretation. What, 
however, seems to have gained momentum over the years is not 
the rejection of interpretation as such, but a transition from 
knowledge to understanding. Instead of asking for more inter- 
pretations, namely for the production of more knowledge, what 
is now sought is the greater understanding of the conventions and 
functions of literature. It is in this direction that the investiga- 
tion of the relationship between literature and interpretation must 
move. 

First of all we deal with two different categories. It is assumed 
that interpretation is a more intellectual exercise whereas literature 
belongs more to the domain of aesthetics and emotions. The 
former celebrates logic while the latter addresses the affective or 
moral side of a human being. In a way literature stands for the 


3. Jonathan Culler, ‘Beyond Interpretation’ in The Pursuit of Signs: Semiotics, 
Literature, Deconstruction (London 1981) 5. 

4. ‘Every poem is a misinterpretation of a parent poem. A poem is not an over- 
coming of anxiety, but is that anxiety. Poets’ misinterpretations or poems are more 
drastic than critics’ misinterpretations or criticism, but this is only a difference in 
degree and not at all in kind. There are no interpretations but only misinterpreta- 
tions, and so all criticism is prose poetry’. Harold Bloom, The Anxiety of Influence: 
A Theory of Poetry (London 1973) 94-5. 
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condensation and synthesis of meaning, namely for polysemy, 
and interpretation, on the other hand, for the analysis and revela- 
tion of meaning and subsequently for monosemantic partiality. 
Interpretation, by definition, might presuppose the multiplicity 
of meaning, stir the imagination and produce new and interesting 
readings, but inevitably leads to a selection and imposition of 
one meaning. In other words, interpretation potentially and 
theoretically reveals the multifarious nature of literature, but in 
effect nonetheless seeks to subordinate the text under one prin- 
ciple of meaning and under one thematic unity. Hence the ques- 
tion arises: does interpretation constitute a deepening and widen- 
ing of literary practice with the revelation of its unsuspected 
aspects or does it represent the imposition of a monosemantic 
and restrictive meaning? If one wishes to describe more vividly 
the relationship between literature and interpretation, one could 
compare it to the cinematic adaptation of a novel. Usually the 
director’s interpretation is considered as rather limited and im- 
poverished compared to the actual novel — exactly like the in- 
terpretation of a literary work. Is this the case, however? 
Interpretation is often treated as the cognitive conception of 
an experience generated by a creative act and consequently is 
perceived as something completely different from creation. To 
a certain extent this is the result of the sublime notion we have 
of creation as something similar to an act of God, unique and 
ideal, making the universe more beautiful and morally better. 
However, another approach to creation would define it as a 
‘decomposition’ and an annihilation of our cherished securities, 
as a constant reorganisation of an already interpreted universe 
in order to prevent it from lapsing into deadening immobility. 
If, therefore, creation is a destabilising act, interpretation 
represents a balancing force and institutions are just one of its 
products by means of which we situate ourselves in our world. 
Interpretation expresses the impulse to become familiar with the 
unfamiliar of creation and hence its total success leads to reifica- 
tion and stagnation. As long as creation is an unexpected intru- 
sion into our organised and.settled world, interpretation is a 
reorganising impulse, the healing of a trauma. Although these 
two processes seem incompatible, Wolfgang Iser argues that they 
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have something in common. Creation, for instance, might defy 
cognition, yet it is conditioned by a frame of reference, which 
it violates and distorts and which is the product of an interpretative 
arrangement.’ Thus creation presupposes interpretation to a 
great extent, in the same way as interpretation, though basically 
a cognitive operation, requires an imaginative (creative) leap in 
order to bridge that gap caused each time by creation, restoring 
balance once again. According to Iser ‘there is a cognitive con- 
ditioning operative in the creative act as well as an imaginary force 
in interpretation, though each of these qualities is differently pro- 
portioned according to the purpose it is meant to fulfill’.® 

Recently the discussion has revolved around the question of 
relativity of interpretation, as to whether literature is a repository 
of hidden meanings which interpretation unearths and the reader 
accepts or is completely independent of and unaccountable for 
his/her interpretation.’ At present it looks as if there is a con- 
sensus regarding the relativity of interpretation; however, this can- 
not prevent us from agreeing on a kind of classification of texts 
on the basis of their susceptibility to interpretation. Although 
every text offers itself to interpretation, I do not think that all 
of them are susceptible to interpretative analysis in the same way. 
Accordingly we can categorise texts as open, namely those which 
do not require or invite interpretation (e.g. lyric poems); as 
polysemic, those which do not necessarily require it but invite 
it with their polysemy; and lastly as hermetic, those which invite 
the interpretation on account of their difficulty or their cryptic 
nature. 


5. Wolfgang Iser, *The Interplay Between Creation and Interpretation', New Literary 
History, no. 2 (special issue on Interpretation and Creation) (Winter 1984) 387-395. 

6. Ibid., 395. 

7. See Critical Inquiry, no. 1 (September 1982) (Special issue on the Politics of 
Interpretation) and Fredric Jameson ‘On Interpretation: Literature as a Socially Sym- 
bolic Act’ in The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act (London 
1981) 17-102. For the politics of interpretation in a Greek context and particularly 
as regards Cavafy’s poetry see G. Jusdanis, ‘The Modes of Reading; Or Why Inter- 
pret? A search for the Meaning of ‘‘Imenos’”’ Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, Nos. 
1 & 2 (Spring-Summer 1983) 137-148 and V. Lambropoulos, ‘The Violent Power of 
Knowledge: The Struggle of Critical Discourses for Domination Over Cavafy’s ‘Young 
Men of Sidon, A.D. 400”, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, op. cit., 149-166. 
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Leaving aside these conventional classifications, the question 
we must address here is what does interpretation contribute to 
literature or, rather, what does it offer to its readers? It seems 
to me that interpretation and literature coexist in a symbiotic rela- 
tionship of interdependence providing one another with the 
necessary conditions to develop further. Literature presupposes 
interpretation for its existence and interpretation reveals the wealth 
of literary meanings. Interpretation, by assuming the form of an 
inevitable choice and concentrating on one reading, might play 
down the polysemy of literature, but on the other hand, without 
interpretation, this literary richness will go unnoticed. Ultimate- 
ly the relationship between interpretation and literature is one 
of communication and in such a relation both factors (sender and 
receiver) tend to be equally essential, or in other words, in order 
to have rudimentary communication, the former presupposes the 
latter and vice versa. Just as the hierarchical distinction of various 
twin concepts, such as nature-culture, clean-unclean, legal-illegal, 
and speech-writing, in which the first term is considered primary 
and the other secondary and derivative, is put into question by 
deconstructionists, so, in a similar way, the primacy of literature 
over interpretation and criticism must be challenged too.’ As 
interpretation relies on (literary) texts for its justification, in the 
same way literature relies on interpretation and criticism for its 
definition, its difference and its significance. In order to illustrate 
further this dialogic relationship between literature and interpreta- 
tion, I intend to provide a close reading of Papadiamantis’ short 
story A Dream among the waters.? 

The story was published in 1900 and ends as most of Papa- 
diamantis’ ‘autobiographical’ short stories with the phrase Aid 
tv Gvtlypagrny. The story is simple. In the summer of 187-, a 
poor herdsman, eighteen years old, grazes his goats near the walled 
estate of Mr Moschos, a member of the minor gentry, who lives 


8. See J. Culler, On Deconstruction: Theory and Criticism after Structuralism 
(London 1983) 92-4. 

9. Alexandros Papadiamantis, ‘A Dream among the Waters’ in Tales from a Greek 
Island, tr. E. Constantinides (Baltimore 1987) 84-94. Henceforth page numbers will 
be given in parenthesis after each long quotation. 
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in the country together with his niece and adopted daughter 
Moschoula. One August afternoon, he goes swimming while leav- 
ing his goats grazing. Coming back to the shore and climbing 
the sea-washed rock to untie his little goat, also named Moschoula, 
he hears a loud splash, as if a body has fallen into the water. 
It is Moschoula, the niece of Mr Moschos, who sometimes comes 
to bathe in the sea there. For the herdsman to leave he has to 
stand upright for one moment on the top of the rock and untie 
his goat. His silhouette, however, will be outlined clearly in the 
moonlight and this will frighten the girl. After some period of 
indecision thinking about possible escape routes which would take 
him a lot of time, he decides to stay where he is, succumbing to 
his curiosity. He enjoys watching the naked girl as she swims, 
referring to the spectacle as ‘an indescribable ravishment, a dream 
floating in the waters’. While he cannot stop getting his fill of 
the spectacle and being tormented by temptation his little goat 
Moschoula begins to bleat. Dashing instinctively to grasp her muz- 
zle in order to stop her bleating, the herdsman frightens the girl, 
who is disturbed even more by the appearance of a fishing boat. 
Having lost any control, the girl starts uttering cries of great 
dismay and the young herdsman plunges into the sea to save her. 
The sense of touch with the naked body is indeed disconcerting, 
making him feel like ‘a man who for one minute managed to grasp 
a dream, his very own dream’. The girl Moschoula lives, but his 
little goat, the other Moschoula, in fact gets strangled. 

The narrative is in the first person and the perspective belongs 
to the mature years of the narrator-herdsman. The story is framed 
and chronologically distinguished by references to the present state 
of the narrator. Thus the short story begins and ends by referr- 
ing to the mature years of the narrator while the main story is 
the account of the summer incident of his adolescence. This kind 
of story-framing is interesting for various reasons. First, it in- 
troduces an antithesis between the carefree happiness of the past 
and the misery of the present, emphasised by statements such as 
‘It was in that summer of 187- that I last felt this happiness’ or 
‘the last year when I was still a natural man’. What emerges from 
this frame at the beginning and at the end of the story is the 
opposition between nature, which represents innocence and 
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happiness, and culture, which might provide education and a bet- 
ter profession, but leads ultimately to misery. Interestingly, in 
the introductory frame the story of Father Sisois is included. He 
has taught the narrator and at the time of the Revolution was 
a monk and a deacon, but fell in love with a Turkish girl and 
after abducting her from a harem in Smyrna, had her baptised, 
and married her. Later, after providing for his family, he 
remembers his obligation of old, dons the cassock once more and 
spends the rest of his life in repentance at a monastery, where 
he weeps over his sin and, as they say, is able to win his salva- 
tion. The story of Father Sisois involves in a sense a cyclical pro- 
cess: a transition from salvation to fall and back to salvation 
again. Its contribution to the plot is insignificant and therefore 
the question which arises is why did Papadiamantis incorporate 
it into the short story and all the more so at the beginning.!? In 
a way the story of Sisois functions as a mise en abyme, a kind 
of miniature of the main plot. But we will return to this point 
later when we discuss the possible interpretations of the short 
story. However, before commencing the discussion of the her- 
meneutical problem, it seems to me worth examining briefly the 
structure of the short story and considering to what extent it 
enhances the indeterminacy of meaning. 

The Dream among the Waters presents the usual tripartite pat- 
tern which we often come across in the short stories of this period. 
This pattern consists of an initial order, situation or equilibrium, 
its disorder, reversal of the situation or disequilibrium which 
finally leads to a new order, new situation or a new equilibrium. 
We have in other words a basic narrative sequence which we could 
say includes three functions according to Propp’s definition.!! 
Whereas in Propp's narrative theory there is an unswerving tran- 
sition from the one function to the other, Bremond has modified 
this to some extent deterministic pattern by introducing the 


10. It should be noted here that Papadiamantis mentions Father Sisois earlier in 
Bapdtdvog ot& onópka (1893): ‘tod tac elyev umotevðň óc xoAótwuov 
xapaka0üknv ô natep Xioónc, ô Sáokalog, &nó tó igpóv kowófiov Tod 
EóavYyeAwuo0', Apanta, 2, ed. N.D. Triantaphyllopoulos (Athens 1982) 603. 

11. See Vladimir Propp, The Morphology of the Folktale (Austin 1968. 
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element of possibility and dilemma.'? This is something which 
requires particular attention, because it might illuminate and deter- 
mine the peculiarity of the narrative and contribute to its 
hermeneutical difficulty. In order to be more succinct I intend 
to compare Papadiamantis' story with a short story by Vikelas 
called “O nana N&pKiccoc’ (1886) which, according to Sahinis, 
is regarded as his masterpiece.?? 

What allows the comparison of the two stories is the fact that 
both are more or less based on a dilemma and a decision to be 
made by the protagonist. In “O narn Nápkicoogc! a young 
priest, newly married, who has recently assumed his duties in a 
village island, is afraid to see approaching death in the faces of 
dying people. For a certain period he is fortunate, since none of 
his paritioners has died. One day, however, a villager comes to 
announce to him that a leper who lives isolated on the other side 
of the island is dying. The priest makes the decision to visit the' 
leper, but fear and duty struggle within his soul. At the end Father- 
Narkissos, together with the villager, goes to the hut of the leper 
and he enters alone determined to face death. His initial inhibi- 
tion and fear give way to the realisation of his sacred duty and 
not only does he offer holy communion to the leper, but stands 
by him in his last moments. When he comes out of the hut, he 
looks transformed, a different man altogether. His anxious and 
caring wife, who comes on her own initiative to meet him, sees 
him changed and feels that this *testing has strengthened his soul 
for ever’. 

While Vikelas' story ends with a Christian optimism and the 
transgression of the dilemma, in Papadiamantis the dilemma is 
still in the air. At the level of plot the dilemma might be solved 
externally with the bleating of the goat or the appearance of the 
boat, but the internal dilemma still exists charging emotionally 
the story and finding a sort of release in the unfulfilled wish of 
the end: ‘Oh! If only I were still a mountain herdsman’. In 
Vikelas’ story the dilemma is ultimately resolved and this is why 


12. See Claude Bremond, ‘La logique des possibles narratifs’, Communications 8 
(1966) 60-76 and Logique du récit (Paris 1973). 
13. D. Vikelas, Aijyríuaxa, ed. Ap. Sahinis (Athens 1979) 24. 
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the interpretation of the story does not leave any doubt; in 
Papadiamantis’ story, on the other hand, there is no definite con- 
clusion; the unfulfilled desire remaining at the end does not con- 
stitute a solution, but a quibble heightening the hermeneutic 
indeterminacy and the interest of the story. And it seems to me 
that this very uncertainty of the meaning is the result of a masterful 
structuring and writing, which make the ‘masterpiece’ of Vikelas 
as nothing compared with the dramatic artistry and expressive 
power of Papadiamantis. When I talk about hermeneutic indeter- 
minacy, I do not necessarily mean hermeneutic difficulty. In other 
words the Dream among the Waters is not a hermetic, but a 
polysemic text, which is constructed in such a way that it lends 
itself to different interpretations. Obviously some of these inter- 
pretations were more relevant in the period when the story was 
written and others are more pertinent today. It is worth, however, 
looking at them one by one. 

A first reading of the story, which in a way corresponds to the 
spirit of Papadiamantis’ time and squares with the established 
conception of his work, is an interpretation from a moral and 
religious point of view. The story can be read as an allegory of 
the fall of man from an ideal, eudaemonic situation, described 
with references to the Song of Songs, to an unhappy and unavail- 
ing life. In addition, as suggested by Farinou-Malamatari, it can 
be seen as portraying the essence of temptation and its con- 
sequences.!^ From this point of view the message of the story 
might be summarised as follows: even every temporary transgres- 
sion, erotic temptation or secret indulgence entails punishment 
or a certain price to be paid; in this case it is the death of the 
narrator's beloved goat (‘But I paid a price for her life’). One 
way to redeem yourself or to avoid such temptations is to con- 
fine yourself to a monastery or become a monk after sinning. 
However naive this reading might seem, this moral and religious 
interpretation is supported by the frame of the main narrative 
and particularly by the story of Father Sisois who was a monk, 
sinned and afterwards won his salvation. Therefore, the exten- 


14. G. Farinou-Malamatari, Agyynuatixég Texvikéç otov Ilanaóiuávtg 
(1887-1910) (Athens 1987) 273. 
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sive reference to what happened to Sisois (his name also connotes 
salvation) does not serve any other purpose apart from directing 
the reader to this interpretation. The same applies at the end to 
the story’s frame when the narrator reflects: 


I wonder whether that one incident, that dreamlike remembrance of the 
bathing girl, prevented me from taking religious vows. Alas! It was precise- 
ly that remembrance that should have induced me to become a monk. The 
venerable Sisois was right when he said that if they had wanted to make me 
a monk, they should never have sent me away from the monastery. The few 
letters that he taught me were enough, and more than enough, for the salva- 
tion of my soul. (94) 


A second interpretation, which is closely connected to the 
previous one, is to see the story as a manifestation of the op- 
position between nature and culture. Nature in this case rep- 
resents the adolescence of the narrator when he was beautiful, 
happy and most importantly ‘a natural man’, whereas culture 
is identified with his mature years when he is working as an assis- 
tant in the office of a distinguished Athenian lawyer and politi- 
cian and feeling restrained and oppressed. In the story nature, 
then, stands for poverty and illiteracy as well as happiness, 
freedom and the beauty of the countryside and the body. Culture, 
on the other hand, might offer relative urban comfort, educa- 
tion and opulence but it does not make people happy. The point 
where this interpretation might concur with the first one is when 
the opposition between nature and culture is seen in moral terms, 
that is, nature as a manifestation of innocence and culture as a 
sign of corruption. Now, by adding religion as a third intermediary 
option in this opposition, we raise the question: which is then 
the redemptive resort for the narrator? Certainly for him the few 
letters taught in the monastery are enough for the salvation of 
the soul without the further assistance of ecclesiastical schools, 


15. Tracing its arcadianism and exploring its links with the pastoral genre constitutes 
another approach to the story. In this connection see I.K. Kolyvas, "Apkaówá 
0£uata Kai nointikh of 860 6myrinata tod 'AX. Manadiapavtn’, TJanadiaua- 
ytd Tetpdoia no. 1, Protohronia 1992, 14-31 and G. Farinou-Malamatari “H 
cidvAAaKy Sdidotaon tfjg Sinynuatoypagiag tod Manadiayavtn: MEMIKÉG 
zapatnpriogts Kai npotáosg in 'H "Adidatwty Mayeia: Tanadiaudvtns 1991 — 
"Eva ‘Agiépwpa (Athens 1992) 56-59. 
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and therefore education and culture in general as solutions are 
overcome by clergy. However, the dilemma still remains between 
nature and religion. The last sentence of the story (Oh! If only 
I were still a mountain herdsman!) appears to privilege retrospec- 
tively the natural life of the instincts and the animal drives; but 
if this choice seems clear-cut, then what is the point of present- 
ing in such a detail the story of Father Sisois who ultimately finds 
redemption in the monastic life? It is exactly this ambivalence 
which increases the hermeneutic openness and enhances the 
fascination of the story. 

A third interpretation of the story can result from an aesthetic 
or a sensual approach which detects in the narrative an oscilla- 
tion from the sublime and the sensual to delusion and transcenden- 
talism. In Elytis’ words we have to do with a constant ‘retro- 
gressive displacement between sensation and the lucidity of this 
sensation, a kind of mirage on the moral level, which is pleasing 
to him on the aesthetic one . . .’.!© He also distinguishes in the 
story three distinctive and successive stages: the ‘pure’ sensation 
which becomes at first a moment of happiness and then is 
transformed into a ‘sublime ideal’ to be eventually projected ‘to 
a stage beyond death’. Although such an interpretation is based 
more on a sensual/aesthetic participation and less on a logical 
analysis, it cannot be ignored, together with another reading which 
evolves along the lines of the opposition between happy ado- 
lescence and the decay of maturity." In other words, the story 
can be seen as a transformation process, that of the herdsman 
to lawyer, which corresponds to a transition from the island to 
Athens, from adolescence to maturity. Although there are clear 
signs of overlapping between this interpretation and the earlier 
one, it must nevertheless be treated as a separate approach. 

A fifth interpretation could be psychoanalytic. The short story 
represents the repression of desire, the strangling of an adoles- 
cent fantasy, the vacillation between dream and reality, natural 
and artificial life, the girl Moschoula and the goat Moschoula. 
These two situations do not contend with one another, but one 


16. Od. Elytis, ‘H Mayeía tob IIanaóiauávtg (Athens n.d.) 29. 
15. G. Farinou-Malamatari, op. cit., 265. 
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imposes itself and represses the other. In Freudian terms this 
repression represents the imposition of the ‘reality principle’ over 
the ‘pleasure principle’ which symbolises the suppression of sex- 
uality and the violent cancellation of natural life. It is worth notic- 
ing that the narrator is identified with his goat Moschoula through 
the symbol of the rope, which stands for the repression of desire 
and freedom. 


And now, when I remember the short rope that strangled my goat Moschoula, 
I think of that other rope, the one in my simile, the rope that ties up the 
dog in his master’s yard. And I ask myself, aren't those two ropes closely 
related, are they not for me ‘the measure of the inheritance’, as Scripture 
says. (94) 


The fact that Papadiamantis puts the word dream in the title 
of his short story is also indicative, since the antithesis between 
dream and reality can be treated as a latent clash between the 
free expression of sexuality and its repression. Desire can take 
the form of a dream, but it cannot be fulfilled. In this respect 
what perhaps presents particular interest is the persistent use of 
the possessive pronoun when the narrator refers to place (‘Every- 
thing there was mine’, ‘all that region was my personal posses- 
sion?) in contradistinction to the walled estate of Mr Moschos. 
The walled estate probably symbolises here the forbidden, the 
unseen, the untouched, the impregnable which metaphorically 
might represent the female body and the unconsummated sexual 
drive. Thus, the story can be read so that the unconsummated 
love turns out not to be simply an unfulfilled desire, but a 
traumatic experience, so crucial for the subsequent life of the nar- 
rator that it cannot be substituted either by education or by pro- 
fessional sources. 

The unfathomable eroticism of the protagonist is manifested 
as a fantasy which is transubstantiated to ascetic passion or to 
spiritual catharsis and thus the short-story can be seen as represen- 
ting a grade on the scale of transformations of the repressed erotic 
instinct of Papadiamantis. The sight of the naked body which, 
according to Valetas, is portrayed here for the first time in Greek 
prose,!® is at the same time tormenting and redemptive. In 


18. 'AA&Cavópov IIanaóiauávtg “Anavta, ed. G. Valetas, vol. 6 (Athens 1955) 598. 
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Moullas’ words, combining in an inseparable coexistence the 
lasciviousness of a monk and the elation of an adolescent, 
Papadiamantis’ eroticism is transformed and diffused into a sort 
of shy voyeurism without this detracting from his title as the most 
erotic modern Greek prose writer.!” 

Furthermore, another interpretation of the story might come 
about from a kind of intertextual convergence by linking the 
Dream among the Waters with another story by Papadiamantis 
“Epws — "Hpog (Eros the Hero) and finally with the intertex- 
tual references to Myrivilis in his novel 77 AaoxdAa ué tá ypvoá 
uámta (The Schoolmistress with the golden eyes), where the story 
features as a kind of leitmotif.?? From this intertextual perspec- 
tive what stands out is the relationship between eroticism and 
heroism. If in Papadiamantis these two elements seem incom- 
patible because heroism (or rather priggishness) seems to inhibit 
the sexual desire or any erotic boldness, in Myrivilis, on the other 
hand, we get the impression that eroticism is disentangled from 
the nightmare of heroism when Leonis Drivas is delivered from 
the ghost of his dead friend Vranas, whose death is the result 
of his war wounds, and finally copulates with Sappho. While in 
Dream among the Waters the narrator, after his heroic rescue 
of Moschoula, does not spell out his infatuation with her, and 
in Eros the Hero the young Yiorgis restrains his passion and ap- 
pears a hero in his love — although earlier he was considering 
sinking the boat to drown Archonto's husband so that he could 
save and marry her — Myrivilis takes the opposite direction. 
Although in The Schoolmistress with the golden eyes he makes 
a reference to Papadiamantis' story, he does so in order to show 
that his hero might share the inhibitions of Papadiamantis' 
characters, but eventually he overcomes them with the ‘erotic 
union’ of Leonis and Sappho at the end of his novel, something 


19. A. Hanaóiauávtgc AbtoBioypagotuevoc, ed. Pan. Moullas (Athens 1974) p.v. 

20. See Margaret Alexiou, ‘Women in Two Novels of Stratis Myrivilis: Myth, Fan- 
tasy and Violence, Modern Greek Studies Yearbook (1989) 117-141. And in 'H ITavayid 
ý l'opyóva (The Mermaid Madonna), another novel by Myrivilis, the incident in 
chapter 38 between Lambis and Smaragdi, who swims carefree and naked in the sea 
before realising the other's presence, strongly reminds me of A Dream Among the 
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which in Papadiamantis never occurs. The sexual desire in 
Papadiamantis’ story is suspended and postponed either because 
of social propriety, personal hesitation, fatalism or even because 
of male honour and all these elements are covered and embellished 
by a consoling gloss of heroism so that the personal impasse will 
be toned down and the desperation of the unexpressed and the 
unfulfilled will be softened. At the end, if the reader feels more 
sympathy for the timid idealism and naive unselfishness of 
Papadiamantis rather than the violent sexuality and the aggressive 
egocentrism of Myrivilis, it seems a matter of choosing between 
a hermeneutic ambivalence and a reassuring certainty. 
Another interpretation of the story, not at all unconnected with 
the previous ones, might focus on the erotic aspect of the sea, 
something which has already been suggested by E. Constantinides 
in an article examining three stories by Papadiamantis: A Dream 
among the Waters, The Homesick Woman and Eros the Hero 
from this perspective.2! Having as a theoretical starting point 
Gaston Bachelard’s view that the association of clear water with 
the nude woman is universal, as well as Carl Jung’s depth 
psychology that the sea is a favourite symbol for the unconscious, 
itself feminine in nature, she points out that in these stories the 
sea is the element that momentarily unites the protagonist with 
his beloved. In this way the sea element mediates provisionally 
between male desire and the unattainable woman, signifiying at 
the same time the fleeting fulfilment of desire and the freedom 
from the constraints of time, place and morality. The associa- 
tion of the sea with eros, ecstacy, the ideal woman and the feel- 
ing of being out of space and time is not only a feature of 
Papadiamantis, but we find it in Solomos and especially in the 
Cretan. There, apart from the symbol of geyyapovtvpévn, the 
protagonist’s beloved who clings to him as he struggles with the 
sea, is found dead when they reach the shore. As in Papadiaman- 
tis, so too in Solomos, the sea represents union (even momen- 
tary) while the land represents separation and death. Obviously, 
this antithesis is not universal, since as Constantinides herself 


21. Elizabeth Constantinides, ‘Love and Death: The Sea in the Work of Alexan- 
dros Papadiamantis’, Modern Greek Studies Yearbook 4 (1988) 99-110. 
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shows in other stories by Papadiamantis, the sea is associated 
with storm, destruction and death. I have mentioned this approach 
as an example of the way in which the interpretation of.a text 
may be based on one element through which everything else is 
seen. In a case such as this the reading gains in depth and detail- 
ed analysis, but loses in terms of scope. 

Finally a linguistic or a semiotic reading of the story would 
underline perhaps the ambivalence of the signifier Moschoula, 
which not only takes the form of a dilemma, but also invites a 
hermeneutic aporia. Whereas the whole story is constructed along 
straight binary oppositions which do not raise any doubts, the 
signifier Moschoula is what ultimately confuses the pursuit of 
meaning. Such an approach might lead to the assumption that 
reality, like the life of the protagonist, is a confusion of signifiers 
while the signified always remains elusive, assuming the form of 
an unfulfilled desire. 

One could enrich even further the list of these interpretations 
or argue that the hermeneutic indeterminacy is simply the result 
of the skill of Papadiamantis, who has managed to reveal and 
at the same time to veil certain aspects of his life. Regardless of 
these conjectures, however, what in my view emerges out of the 
juxtaposition of these eight different, although occasionally 
overlapping, readings is that none of them will be all-encompass- 
ing. Inevitably one has to take into account the others since in 
a way each complements the other, unless one wants to claim the 
singularity, correctness and autonomy of one’s interpretation. 
However, I am not arguing for a kind of synthesizing of all these 
different interpretations into a totality, but for an open-ended 
dialogue between the text and its readers and among the readers 
themselves. Another point which has to be made here is that the 
story itself poses the question of the relationship between literature 
and interpretation by internalising the conflict between the 
aesthetic and the hermeneutic, in other words by contrasting the 
freedom of the beautiful and the sensuality of the body with the 
rigidity, dryness and the oppressiveness of reason. 

The second conclusion which can be drawn from the above 
is that Papadiamantis’ story might be polysemic compared to, 
let us say, Vikelas’ story, but this polysemy will remain dormant 
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without any hermeneutic intervention. On the other hand, this 
intervention does not possess the economy of expression and the 
allegoric power of literature and therefore always remains its half- 
finished paraphrase. Close readings or interpretations of literary 
texts can indeed be double in length compared to their object of 
study or impressive for their demonstration of critical acumen 
as is the case with R. Barthes S/Z or Shoshana Felman’s study 
on Henry James’ The turn of the screw;? they nevertheless must 
always envy the conciseness and polysemy of literature, which 
in turn, without interpretation, will be disabled. Literature needs 
interpretation in order to demonstrate its full potential, as in the 
same way we have to become aware of or feel the burden of slavery 
in order to arrive at an idea of freedom. A dialogic relationship 
between literature and interpretation liberates both categories 
creatively, or as Bloom said, clearly biased in favour of literature: 
‘The meaning of a poem can only be another poem'.? 

The relationship between literature and interpretation we could 
say is similar to the relationship between text and reader, which 
has generally been seen in two ways: the intra-textual and the 
extra-textual. The intra-textual mode concerns the production on 
the part of the text of a position for the reader. In other words 
the text is constructed in such a way that it intends to organise 
its own consumption in the form of an implied or a model reader. 
It is in a sense a form of textual encoding which entails a reader's 
decoding. The extra-textual mode concentrates largely on the 
social positionality of the reader without elaborating sufficient- 
ly on the ways that such extra-textual determinations are con- 
nected to the process of reading. This approach treats the text 
as an object, a structure or a system of given relationships which 
stays stable no matter how much the readings differ. In the case 
of the text and its readings a similar distinction to Saussure's bet- 
ween langue and parole applies. 

Setting aside the one-sidedness of these two basic approaches, 
Tony Bennett suggests the re-examination of the self-sufficiency 


22. Shoshana Felman, ‘Turning the Screw of Interpretation’, Yale French Studies 
55/56 (1977) 94-207. 
23. Harold Bloom, op. cit., 94 and 70. 
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of the text, reader and context arguing that these categories can- 
not be considered invulnerably autonomous and autotelic, but 
fluid and open to an interaction taking place within the frame 
of reading formations. Reading formations, according to 
Bennett, are a set of intersecting discourses and intertextual rela- 
tions which organise and determine the act of reading by regulating 
the encounter between texts and readers. This concept offers us 
a way of re-thinking the notion of ‘context’ not simply as social 
and extra-textual but as a set of inter-textual determinations as 
well. In short, it offers a combination or a merger of the textual 
with the social. Different ‘reading formations’ produce their own 
texts, their own readers and their own contexts. Thus, the con- 
ventional concepts of texts, readers and contexts as separate and 
independent entities with unchanged and immutable relationships 
among them is challenged and what is suggested instead is their 
treatment as variable functions, which are under constant inter- 
action within a network of relationships. 

If we adopt Bennett's reasoning, we should see both the text 
and the reader not as self-sufficient categories, but as interdepen- 
dent and inter-complementary ones. The same can be said for 
the relationship of literature to interpretation on the condition 
that we might have to rethink even the very term interpretation 
and to use instead the term ‘productive activation’. Bennett 
justifies the use of this term by saying that ‘to speak of inter- 
pretation is to permit variability to enter the process of reading 
only through the person of the reader. In speaking of the ‘‘pro- 
ductive activation” of texts, I mean to imply a process in which 
texts, readers and the relations between them are all subject to 
variable determinations'. The history of reading has now reached 
the point of recognising that there are no longer different readers 
who encounter the ‘same text’, but that this text has béen activated 
in many ways and has been ‘over-coded’ as a result of its inscrip- 
tion within the social, ideological and institutional relationships 


24. Tony Bennett, ‘Text, Readers, Reading formations’, Literature and History 9, 
no. 2 (Autumn 1983) 214 and 227 and ‘Texts in history: the determinations of readings 
and their texts’, in Post-structuralism and the Question of history, eds. Derek Attridge, 
Geoff Bennington & Robert Young (Cambridge 1987) 63-81. 
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which distinguishes specific reading relations. It has also lost its 
putative invariability having no meanings which can be traduc- 
ed. At the end we should perhaps read the texts in the light of 
their interpretations, and the interpretations in the light of the 
texts which produce them. Therefore, the difference between 
dialogism and interpretation lies in their aims. Interpretation in- 
clines towards a kind of teleology whereas dialogism does not. 
Dialogism cannot be confused with dialectics, it is unfinalisable 
and open ended; it ‘defines itself by its refusal of all forms of 
transcendence, all attempts to unify'.? Or as Paul de Man puts 
it discussing the notion of dialogism, the relationship between 
poetics and hermeneutics is dialogical to the precise extent that 
the one cannot be substituted for the other. ‘What one has to 
admire Bakhtin for |. . .|' he continues ‘is his hope that, by start- 
ing out, as he does, in a poetics of novelistic discourse, one may 
gain access to the power of a hermeneutics’.*° 

A similar dialogic relationship has been put forward by T. 
Todorov when he argues that criticism is a dialogue: a meeting 
of two voices, author’s and critic’s, and neither has the advan- 
tage over the other. Dialogic criticism according to Todorov ‘speaks 
not about literary works but to them, or rather with them; it 
refuses to eliminate either of the two voices involved. The text 
under study is not an object that must be taken in hand by a 
‘‘metalanguage’’, but rather a discourse that is met by the critic’s 
own; the author is a ‘‘thou’’ and not a **he"', an interlocutor with 
whom one discusses human values." For dialogic criticism 
truth exists but we do not possess it, something that relativism 
and dogmatism do not accept, since both in Bakhtin's words 
*equally exclude all argumentation, all authentic dialogue, by mak- 
ing it either unnecessary (relativism) or impossible (dogma- 


25. Robert Young, ‘Back to Bakhtin’, Cultural Critiques 2 (Winter 1985-86) 80. 
Dialogism, however, does not account for the prevalence of one interpretation over 
the others, probably because, as Robert Young points out, it does not put forward 
an adequate theory of power and therefore the operation of the struggle between 
centripetal and centrifugal forces is not fully explained. 

26. Paul de Man, ‘Dialogue and Dialogism’, Poetics Today 4, no. 1 (1983) 107. 

27. Tzvetan Todorov, Literature and Its Theorists: A Personal view of Twentieth- 
Century Criticism, tr. Catherine Porter (London 1988) 161-2. 
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tism)’.”8 If for French theorists, such as Blanchot and Barthes, 
literature and criticism resemble each other because neither of 
them claims any relation to truth; for Bakhtin, on the other hand, 
the resemblance lies in that both categories are committed to the 
search for truth and neither is privileged with respect to the other. 
The specificity of the human world can ultimately be represented 
for Bakhtin as an interplay between object and subject, deter- 
mination and freedom, explanation by means of laws and inter- 
pretation by means of individual acts or as Todorov puts it, 
Bakhtin’s final precept seems to be that meaning is freedom and 
interpretation its exercise.” 

Although, by and large, I agree with Todorov, there is also 
an important difference to be acknowledged since my approach 
places the dialogue on an abstract level between text and inter- 
pretation whereas he sees the dialogue as a personal exchange 
between author and critic. Nevertheless, this otherwise fundamen- 
tal difference does not prevent me from concluding that recently 
the theory of literature has more and more tended to adopt the 
principle of dialogism, rather belatedly discovering Bakhtin’s 
legacy and his idea of dialogic imagination.*® Bakhtin’s con- 
tribution to a re-thinking of the relationship between utterance 
and meaning, text and reader, literature and interpretation has 
been immense and aptly summarised by David Lodge. As a con- 
clusion I will cite his words: 


Instead of trying desperately to defend the notion that individual utterances, 
or texts, have a fixed, original meaning which it is the business of criticism 
to recover, we can locate meaning in the dialogic process of interaction bet- 
ween speaking subjects, between texts and readers, between texts themselves. 
If it is true, as Bakhtin asserts, that no utterance stands absolutely alone, 
that every utterance must be understood in relation to that which provoked 


28. Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, ed. & trans. Caryl Emerson 
(Manchester 1984) 69. 

29. Todorov, op. cit., 87-8. 

30. See M.M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, ed. Michael.Holquist, trans. Caryl 
Emerson and Michael Holquist (Austin 1981); Michael Holquist, Dialogism: Bakhtin 
and his World (London 1990) and Don Bialostosky ‘Dialogic Criticism’, Contem- 
porary Literary Theory, eds. G. Douglas Atkins & Laura Morrow (London 1989) 
214-228. 
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it, and shapes itself in anticipation of a future response, that is also true of 
literary texts. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 


31. D. Lodge, After Bakhtin: Essays on Fiction and Criticism (London 1990) 86. 
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LESLIE BRUBAKER 


The following remarks continue the review/overview of scholar- 
ship on Byzantine art history initiated in the preceding volume 
of this journal. The author stresses, once again, that her remarks 
are idiosyncratic, and that this review/overview makes no claims 
to be exhaustive. The omission of any article or book from the 
overview usually reflects either her own ignorance or her inability 
to get hold of it; in particular, offprints — especially from the 
less well-distributed journals — would facilitate inclusion in sub- 
sequent issues. Both the author and the editor reiterate their earlier 
appeals for criticism and advice on the form and content of the 
survey, especially as a different approach has been followed in 
this year’s article. 


Books and Articles (1990/2) cited: 

NB: the author will not, of course, review her own publica- 
tions, nor those in the previous issue of BMGS; these are, however, 
cited in the following bibliography and will be noted as relevant 
in the subsequent discussion. Additional references to other recent 
publications appear in the notes. 
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Art history seems suddenly to have grasped critical theory as 
a lifeline. The 1993 programme of the College Art Association 
(the largest annual conference of art historians, in all fields, in 
North America), for example, listed the following medieval 
sessions: ‘The History of Medieval Art without ‘‘Art’’’, ‘The 
Medieval and the Shaping of Interpretation’, and ‘Art and 
Legends about Art in the Middle Ages’. The programme was so 
crammed with sexy titles like ‘The Occupation of Art History’, 
or ‘Working the Numinous’ that the rare sessions with formerly- 
standard titles like ‘American Drawings’ acquired unusual lumino- 
sity by virtue of their startling blandness. Byzantine art historians 
are participating in this apparently revitalising infusion of 
theory; and Byzantine art history is also, I think, about to 
witness one almost inevitable by-product both of this new interest 
in theory and of the newly rejuvenated discipline that is using 
it: the grand academic argument. 

The debate is focused, broadly, on attempts to ‘explain’ images 
by linking details within them to particular events or, especially, 
people — notably patrons. The question is to what extent a patron 
might determine the content of an image, and whether or not that 
impact should be seen as equal in importance to the larger effect 
of the culturally possible. A second, but related, question is 
whether the artisan, or the patron, had greater control over the 
way an object looked. The argument concerns, in short, how we 
may assess the potential interaction between any given individual 
(patron or artisan) and an object associated with that individual. 
At its most general, it also responds to attempts to ‘explain’ an 
image by invoking contemporary events, or the people involved 
in them. 

While my bare-bones summary of the argument may make it 
sound like a re-hash of the old ‘death of the author’ scenario, 
confusingly mixed with the even older issue of ‘artistic integrity’, 
the problem was set out in a rather more sophisticated form in 
1986 by Robin Cormack, in his ‘Patronage and new programs 
of Byzantine iconography’, The 17th International Byzantine 


2. Henry Maguire and Gary Vikan ran two of the sessions just cited; Charles Barber, 
Liz James, Thomas Mathews, and Helen Sarandi — among others — spoke in them. 
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Congress, Major Papers (New York) 609-638, a paper grouped 
within the broader rubric of ‘Retrospection and Invention in the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries’. Here, Cormack asked ‘whether the 
character of specific works of art can be explained within the 
limited parameters of patron and artist, or whether this is a 
problem which resides within the whole grid of the culture’ (615). 
In a related vein, Cormack pointed to ‘the immediate difficulties 
of relating individuals to the ‘‘decisions’’ which were made about 
the programs of decoration to be undertaken by the artists’ (614). 
This problem boiled down to ‘How far could knowledge of the 
personality of the patron supply an adequate explanation of the 
pictorial treatment of the subject chosen?’ (615). And he finally 
suggested that ‘what seems important is not what led him [in this 
case, Photios] to the individual choices of iconography, but its 
demonstration for the viewer of the structures of theological 
thought and imperial ideology in the late ninth century’ (618). 

Anthropological theory is, in my opinion, helpful here, and 
allows us to reframe the material: the patron and artisan in- 
escapably exist in Cormack’s ‘cultural grid’ and are inevitably 
limited by what is ‘thinkable’ inside that grid; but nonetheless 
their individual responses (from within the grid) must be accounted 
for. Of course patrons (and artisans) lived and thought within 
the parameters of their culture, but one of the reasons that ninth- 
and tenth-century painting has proven so difficult to decipher is 
precisely because it addressed a demanding audience with specific, 
and sometimes idiosyncratic, needs. Cormack’s essential point 
is, in my opinion, an excellent one: we must always consider the 
range of the thinkable, and the agenda(s) implicit in the possi- 
ble, whenever we look at the relationship between any patron and 
any object. On the other hand, to deny that personal agendas 
were promoted within this framework seems to me to run counter 
to the evidence. I hasten to add that Cormack does not, in fact, 
say this: he simply suggests that imperial agendas might sometimes 
subsume patriarchal ones. I am sure that he is correct in this. 
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Two years later, Cutler and Oikonomideés published an article 
on the ivory casket now held at the Palazzo Venezia in Rome.? 
This box shows an imperial couple on its lid, and scenes from 
the life of David on its four sides. Cutler and Oikonomidés noted 
that the iconography on the casket contains a number of ‘depar- 
tures from the norm’ but concluded that ‘It would be pointless 
to seek exact correlation between these iconographical options 
and the biography of any particular Byzantine emperor. Davidic 
parallels were commonplaces of imperial panegyric and to force 
the circumstances of the life of any basileus upon the cycle 
depicted on the casket would be untrue to the normally oblique 
manner in which Byzantines — of the ‘‘Middle’’ period at least 
— drew analogies between actual events and biblical traditions’ 
(83). In what seems to be an application of Cormack’s argument, 
Cutler and Oikonomideés suggest that ‘David’ meant ‘imperial’; 
the process of selecting particular scenes from David’s life to com- 
plement a particular emperor is subsumed, perhaps, within the 
grid of the possible imperial implications of any scene from 
David’s life.* They also imply that we can no longer understand 
oblique Byzantine analogies. 

Almost immediately, Kalavrezou responded to both of these 
points. She argued that ‘To dismiss the Davidic parallels as com- 
monplaces . . . is to give up right from the start even the possibility 
that these scenes had any meaning or message to convey! 
Cutler, invoking Cormack, has since answered: *Where [attempts 
to identify the political content of Byzantine art] are appropriately 
applied, they lend significance and a méasure of ‘‘reality’’ to the 
manifestations of a society that all too often seems to have dis- 
dained particulars; where such interpretations can go awry is in 
investing these products with a topicality that they do not in 
themselves possess’ (Cutler [1992] 47 and note 1). 


3. A. Cutler and N. Oikonomidés, ‘An Imperial Byzantine Casket and Its Fate 
at a Humanist's Hands’, Art Bulletin 70 (1988) 77-87. This should be compared with 
H. Maguire, ‘The Art of Comparing in Byzantium’, Art Bulletin 70 (1988) 88-103. 

4. I do not, as it happens, agree with this assessment of the Palazzo Venezia casket ; 
but my own opinions about the casket per se are not the point. 

5. I. Kalavrezou, ‘A New Type of Icon: Ivories and Steatites', Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus and His Age, Second International Byzantine Conference, Delphi 
1987 (Athens 1989) 377-396, quotation at 394-395 note 32. 
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It is easy to see where the problem lies. How are we, sitting 
pretty in the twentieth century, supposed to know when, in 
Cutler’s words, our attempts are ‘appropriately applied’? Neither 
this question, nor Cormack’s series of questions, is simple to 
answer. Nor are the problems that they raise going to disappear. 
Many of them recur, in various forms, in the articles and books 
under review this year. We look forward to vigorous argument. 


* k k 


The iconophile belief that the incarnation justified and even 
demanded images of Christ is familiar to all Byzantinists. Barber 
(1991) demonstrates that, far from being a specifically iconophile 
argument, the stress on the incarnation had its root in early 
eucharistic commentaries: he traces the emphasis on the incar- 
nation as a manifestation of the human nature of Christ from 
the early church fathers to the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 681, 
then the Quinisext Council — which, famously, decreed that ar- 
tisans must present the human Christ fully, and not by means 
of symbols — and finally the patriarch Germanos and John of 
Damascus. Barber then suggests how this line of theological 
reasoning received visual expression in the apse mosaic from the 
Koimesis Church at Nicaea. The mosaic was destroyed in 1922, 
but Paul Underwood’s account of its history seems still to be ac- 
cepted:°a standing Virgin, apparently holding the Christchild, 
was replaced by a cross (the outlines of which are visible even 
in photographs), which was in turn replaced by the Virgin holding 
the Christchild that remained in place until 1922; the first Virgin 
was presumably roughly contemporary with the early eighth- 
century building, the cross was evidently substituted shortly 
thereafter during Iconoclasm, and the second Virgin returned after 
843. The gold background, the blue arc of heaven above the 
Virgin, and the inscription — ‘I begot thee from the womb before 
the morning sun’ (Psalm 109:3) — seem to have been unaffected 
by the alterations to the central image. Barber assumes without 


6. ‘The Evidence of Restoration in the Sanctuary of the Church of the Dormition 
at Nicaea’, DOP 13 (1959) 235-44. 
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discussion that the second Virgin and child replicated the first, 
but as the inscription may be taken to presume such a pairing, 
this is perhaps not a serious criticism, although it does urge more 
caution than his subtitle — ‘the limits of representation on the 
eve of Iconoclasm’ — implies. But whether produced on the eve 
before or the morning after, Barber’s interpretation of the mosaic 
makes sense. He begins with the obvious point that the selection 
of the Virgin holding the Christchild expressed the importance 
of the incarnation. He then ties the inscription to Germanos’ com- 
mentaries, which link the psalm verse in question with the incar- 
nate Christ who is nonetheless co-eternal with God the Father, 
thereby reinforcing the monotheistic doctrine canonized by the 
681 Council.’ Following this same doctrine, the three-in-one 
unity of the trinity is, according to Barber, expressed by the three 
rays emerging from the single arc of heaven at the apex of the 
apse, while the central ray that leads from the arc to the Virgin’s 
head visually unites the two natures of Christ: the human, held 
by the Virgin, with the divine, represented by the arc of the trinity. 

The psalm verse so crucial at Nicaea is not illustrated in the 
ninth-century marginal psalters. This is curious for, as Corrigan 
(1992) conclusively demonstrates, the miniatures in these 
manuscripts also champion Orthodoxy; as part of this programme 
they, like the Nicaea mosaic, emphasize and affirm the reality 
of the incarnation (69-73). This is, however, only one of the themes 
developed in the psalters; and Corrigan sees more than a simple 
iconophile response to Iconoclasm in the images of their 
miniatures. Let us, then, turn to Corrigan (1992), and her im- 
portant study of the three ninth-century marginal psalters: 
Moscow, State Historical Museum, cod. 129 (the Khludov 
Psalter), Paris. gr. 20, and Mount Athos, Pantokrator 61. 

In the Introduction (1-7), Corrigan in fact suggests that the 
psalters visualise more anti-Jewish than anti-iconoclast polemic, 
in part because the developed anti-Jewish literature could be ex- 
panded to encompass iconoclasts (and Muslims) with comparative 


7. On another visualisation of this doctrine, see K. Corrigan, ‘The Witness of John 
the Baptist on an Early Byzantine Icon in Kiev’, DOP 42 (1988) 1-11, an article not 
cited by Barber that might usefully be read in conjunction with his. 
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ease. She stresses that the dominant theme is the defense of 
Orthodoxy: ‘image after image seems directed toward defining 
and defending the Byzantine Orthodox position, not only on the 
question of the veneration of images, but on most of the essen- 
tial points of Orthodox Christian dogma’ (5). 

Although the marginal psalters are the oldest extant Byzan- 
tine psalters with miniatures, no one has ever argued that they 
were actually the first illustrated examples: unlike the Octateuchs, 
for example, the psalter was an integral part of the liturgy, and 
it seems likely that earlier illustrated versions simply have not sur- 
vived. Corrigan thus begins with a consideration of what scenes 
a Byzantine psalter produced before Iconoclasm could have con- 
tained (8-26). Here she relies on the evidence of Carolingian 
psalters that have long been connected with the Byzantine ones; 
she also considers the Bristol Psalter, a Byzantine marginal psalter 
of c.1000 that, she argues, follows the same model as Pantokrator 
61 and sometimes remains more faithful to it than the earlier book. 
Corrigan concludes that the core model for all of these psalters 
contained three types of scenes: literal illustrations of the psalm 
verses, Old Testament episodes and figures — especially those 
mentioned in the titles of individual psalms — and some typo- 
logical images drawn from the New Testament, many of which 
relied on connections already expressed in the New Testament. 
She also notes that the Bristol Psalter suggests the impact of an 
eastern revision of the image sequence that did not affect the 
Carolingian examples: in this revision, ascribed to the eighth cen- 
tury, an unknown miniaturist was inspired by various commen- 
tators on the psalms and the liturgy to nearly double the number 
of typological scenes. Even so, the ninth-century miniaturists were 
themselves responsible for the insertion of about two-thirds of 
the New Testament images, and they reworked the older formulas 
as well; these modified or added images ‘betray an intense in- 
volvement on the part of their makers with many of the impor- 
tant religious and political concerns of the ninth century’ (26). 

In chapter two, ‘In Defense of the Images’ (27-42), Corrigan 
succinctly summarises earlier scholarship on the anti-iconoclast 
images in the psalters. She then introduces one of her main themes, 
the amount of hitherto-ignored anti-Jewish imagery in these 
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manuscripts. She demonstrates, beyond a shadow of doubt, that 
much of this relied on ideas expressed in the Adversus Judaeos 
literature. But Corrigan is also persuasive when she credits the 
psalter creators with the development of anti-Jewish ‘visual 
polemic’, generated by juxtaposing particular scenes, supplement- 
ing conventional-looking images with pointed inscriptions, and 
portraying Jews in caricature. Corrigan notes that many of the 
arguments developed to condemn Jews were also used against 
the iconoclasts and, later, the Muslims; she considers the visualisa- 
tion of some of these under the headings ‘God commanded the 
production of images’ (33-35), ‘The coming of Christ destroyed 
idols’ (37-40), and ‘The symbolic theory of images’ (40-42). Other 
arguments — and their pictorial expressions — remained specific- 
ally anti-Jewish: Corrigan considers, in particular, Christian ac- 
cusations of Jewish idolatry (35-37). She develops this aspect fur- 
ther in her next chapter, ‘The Polemic against the Jews’ (43-61) 
by arguing that it was not just the defense of images that the 
psalters promoted: they also mounted a defense of the major 
points of Christian dogma. Again, many of the images in the 
marginal psalters find parallels in the polemical tracts directed 
against the Jews, while others seem to have been created for the 
psalters; again, some of the themes served a double purpose as 
anti-iconoclast missiles as well. She wonders why the anti-Jewish 
polemics, a long-established literary genre, were visualised only 
in the ninth century, and concludes that the psalter images repre- 
sent ‘attempts to defend Orthodoxy against more powerful 
enemies liconoclasts and Muslims] who seemed to be repeating 
the arguments of the Jews' (61). 

Before turning to the anti-Muslim polemics, Corrigan in- 
troduces ‘The Testimony of the Prophets’ (62-77). This chapter 
serves, in my opinion, as the centrepiece of Corrigan's excellent 
book. She observes that while other psalters usually represent 
David praying, in the marginal psalters his role as a prophet is 
stressed: David, along with the other prophets portrayed in the 
marginal psalters, becomes an advocate for the proper (Chris- 
tian) interpretation of the psalms. This compelling argument, but- 
tressed by example after example, draws all of Corrigan's threads 
together; it also incorporates a neat disquisition on the use of 
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circular medallions to represent icons, a formula that has per- 
plexed scholars for some time (74-75). 

Chapter five, ‘The Threat of Islam’ (78-103), begins with a 
review of the anti-Muslim literature produced by Byzantine 
authors. Corrigan freely admits that there are no overtly anti- 
Muslim images in the psalters that compare with the anti- 
iconoclast or anti-Jewish miniatures;? instead, she looks at a 
series of images that she believes acquire added layers of mean- 
ing if they are considered in relationship to the threat posed by 
Islam. One rather wishes that Corrigan had also considered fur- 
ther the implications of chronology: the mid-ninth century was 
not, in fact, a period when Islam pressed severely on Byzantine 
boundaries, and was indeed a time of increased cultural exchange 
between Islam and Byzantium. This does not, of course, negate 
Corrigan’s point, for it was precisely at this time that the bulk 
of the anti-Muslim literature was produced. Rather, it is exactly 
because Islam did not represent a serious political threat to Byzan- 
tium in the mid-ninth century that the anti-Muslim themes that 
she proposes could, I think, be seen in a more nuanced way than 
Corrigan implies. Her suggestion that the Palestinian Christians 
who moved to the Byzantine capital kept the threat of Islam alive 
in ninth-century Constantinople, for example, becomes suscep- 
tible to a number of different interpretations; it might also be 
supplemented by Magdalino’s recent discussion of a group of 
delegates from Jerusalem who attended the Council of 879-880 
carrying letters addressed to the patriarch Photios and to the 
emperor Basil I asking for funds to help restore their churches.’ 
I do not doubt Corrigan's assessment that anti-Muslim polemic 
adds another layer of meaning to the images of the marginal 
psalters; I do think that we have to worry about what the rather 
complicated — and possibly unretrievable — Byzantine motiva- 
tions for and responses to that polemic in the middle of the ninth 
century might actually have been. 


8. See note 54 below for a (possible) later response; Cutler (1992) may also provide 
a partial parallel, on which see the following discussion. 

9. P. Magdalino, ‘Observations on the Nea Ekklesia of Basil I’, JOB 37 (1987) 
51-64, esp. 54-55; the mission and letters are recorded in Mansi XVII, 441-444, 461, 484. 
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Corrigan’s sixth chapter, ‘The Method of Illustration’ 
(104-123), is a tour-de-force in which she ties the invention of 
marginal illustration, the development of marginal commentary 
(the catena), and the intellectual patterns of ninth-century 
theologians into a very tidy package (104-111). Her observation 
that the visual confrontations seen repeatedly in the psalters con- 
form with the pattern of confrontation found in polemical 
literature rings absolutely true (111-113), as do her related com- 
ments on the equal importance of an atmosphere that promoted 
public oral debate (120-123). Between these discussions, she sup- 
plies additional evidence to support her arguments that one of 
the primary functions of the psalter miniatures was to authorise 
a particular interpretation of the text. As she notes, this seems 
to be a /eitmotif of ninth-century manuscript illustration, and it 
coincides with the contemporary (and earlier) Byzantine pre- 
occupation with textual interpretation.!° Her own formulation 
of the relationship between the method of illustration in the 
psalters and the writings of various churchmen is apt: she notes 
that ‘the designers’ own scholarly method has become the sub- 
ject’ (113) and that the creators of the psalters essentially con- 
firmed the ‘viability of their own intellectual activities’ (123). 

Having established what the manuscripts are about, Corrigan 
addresses an issue that has perplexed Byzantinists, ‘The Date and 
Place of Origin of the Manuscripts’ (124-134). No one has serious- 
ly doubted for years that these are ninth-century products, made 
in Constantinople: Corrigan asks when in the ninth century, and 
where in Constantinople. She concludes that the latter question 
is unanswerable, though she believes that all three of the ninth- 
century psalters were made in the same centre — and intelligently 
suggests that the different liturgical markings in them respond 
not to the needs of their makers but to the needs of their inten- 
ded (and different) users.!! She argues that of the two obvious 


10. This has been much discussed of late. In addition to the references collected 
by Corrigan, those interested in the topic will want to read Av. Cameron, ‘Texts as 
Weapons: Polemic in the Byzantine Dark Ages' to appear in A. Bowman and G. 
Woolf, eds., Literacy and Power in the Ancient World (Cambridge, in press). 

11. An Appendix provides a detailed description of the manuscripts themselves 
(excluding illustrations), with discussion of the liturgical markings. 
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candidates for sponsorship — the patriarchs Methodios and 
Photios — Methodios makes more sense. Hence, Corrigan dates 
the manuscripts to 843-847. I suspect that she is, broadly, cor- 
rect: the overt polemics of, especially, the Khludov Psalter fit 
into the atmosphere of blatant conflict that characterises 
Iconoclasm and its immediate aftermath (on which see further 
Cameron [1992]). The closest parallel to the psalters, known only 
from documentary evidence, is the anti-Ignatian tract attributed 
to Gregory Asbestos; this was associated with Photios by his 
detractors but, as Corrigan notes, Asbestos was originally in 
Methodios’ circle. And certainly the Khludov Psalter differs 
substantially in format and method from the one manuscript that 
can be securely attributed to the later ninth century and probably 
associated with Photios: the Paris Gregory. But I am not so 
sure that the marginal psalters form such a collapsible unit as 
Corrigan suggests, and I am particularly suspicious of Pantokrator 
61. The miniatures in this manuscript, it seems to me, display 
less of the overt conflict characteristic of the Khludov Psalter, 
but retain the ‘argument by antithesis and analogy’ that one can 
see in the Paris Gregory. This is a minor point, and detracts 
not at all from the main lines of Corrigan's argument; it might, 
however, suggest a somewhat later date for Pantokrator 61. 

In her conclusion (135-139), Corrigan deals with the issue of 
the relationship between words and images in ninth-century Byzan- 
tium. The topic has been discussed frequently in the recent past, 
and is also dealt with by Kessler (1991/2) and Cameron (1992); 
Corrigan supplies a new and interesting twist to it by suggesting 
that this relationship may well have come under particular scrutiny 
in ninth-century Byzantium in response to (or reaction against) 
the increasing tendency of Islam to privilege words. 


An article that focuses on a Russian, rather than a Byzantine, object may 
nonetheless be of interest to those who study images of the life of David: 
V. Putzko, ‘Istoriya Davida v *'sinefonnikh" miniatyurikh Khludovskoy 


12. Khludov remains exceptional in its range of images of conflict and opposition; 
both Khludov and Pantokrator use juxtaposition and antithesis (see esp. 4-5, 112). 

13. C. Walter, too, believes the Pantokrator Psalter to be later than Khludov: 
**'L atter-Day'"' Saints and the Image of Christ in the ninth-century Byzantine marginal 
psalters', REB 45 (1987) 205-222, at 220. 
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(Simonovskoy) psaltiri (Moskva, GIM, Khlud. 3)’, BS 52 (1991) 130-135 
discusses a psalter in Old Church Slavonic written in Novgorod between 1270 
and 1296 that includes seven miniatures (some incorporating up to four distinct 
scenes), all reproduced in black and white photographs. 


Interestingly, the ivory panel considered by Cutler (1992) seems 
to be at least tangentially related to the polemical images Corrigan 
elucidates so well. The tenth-century ivory, now in the British 
Museum, depicts Ezekiel raising the dry bones (Ezekiel 37). The 
prophet is accompanied by Christ in a mandorla backed by angels; 
as Cutler suggests, the similarities between the two protagonists 
are striking, and are reinforced by the inscription: ‘Then Christ 
through the prophet resurrected the bones’. Cutler observes that 
the scene often served as an antitype of the resurrection, and 
highlights Theodoret’s specificity on this point: ‘He [Christ] used 
the prophet as an assistant and, as it were, as an instrument of 
the Resurrection’ (49, 51). He also notes that the vision in the 
valley of the dry bones was cited by Arethas in a letter to the 
Emir at Damascus defending Christian dogma.!^ Indeed, 
Corrigan (1992) 79-81 points out the importance of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets in the Christian responses to Islam; and in her 
longer discussion of the ways prophets work in the visual polemic 
of the marginal psalters (62-77, 117-118) she repeatedly stresses 
the use of inscriptions to make clear that the prophets recognised 
Christ: e.g. ‘Moses foresaw the son of God’ (72). The ivory 
discussed by Cutler seems to echo the insistence of the psalter 
miniaturists — and the exegetes on whom they often relied — 
that the prophets worked through Christ and foretold his activities 
in the service of humanity: both points important in the arguments 
against the Muslims. 

I would also signal, and augment, Cutler's fascinating digres- 
sion on the use of the word allophyloi to designate not just the 
Philistines (with whom the term ‘other races’ is associated in the 
Septuagint) but also other groups of Christian enemies in the 
tenth-century Joshua Roll (54). We find the same blanket use of 
the term in the Paris Gregory of 880-883. The concept of 

14. This leads him to the intriguing speculation that the episode functioned as an 


emblem of national revival in the face of Islamic expansion (57). 
15. E.g. for the enemies of Constantine the Great. 
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‘otherness’ that is so marked a feature of the polemical miniatures 
in the marginal psalters continued to be used as a weapon in later 
Byzantine manuscripts. 

Also relevant here is Kessler (1991/2). He suggests that ‘It was 
art's capacity to encompass more than one textual account in a 
coherent and plausible narrative, however, that gave pictures their 
special appeal in this process of Christian interpretation' (54); 
and the significance of this concept for our understanding of 
Byzantine painting is clear — however much some might quib- 
ble with the textual bias inherent in his formulation of it. Images 
can combine, or layer, meanings into a concise package in a way 
that textual narrative cannot. To the point, too, is Kessler's obser- 
vation that *whereas in the past, God made himself available only 
through enigmatic words uttered to a few chosen prophets, a living 
God is now always accessible everywhere through images' (57). 
This is, of course, the precept underlying the stress in iconophile 
and anti-Jewish polemic on the incarnation; Kessler's rephrasing 
of the issue helps us understand why images might have attained 
such importance in the medieval Christian world. His third main 
argument is that, for Christian theologians, the laws of Moses 
were not only superseded by the coming of Christ, but appro- 
priated by Christianity: Jewish history was not discarded, but was 
made into the Old Testament, implicitly inferior to the New. 

All of the studies discussed so far could usefully be read in con- 
junction with Cameron (1992), although — or perhaps because 
— she focuses on ‘icons’ less as art historical objects than as par- 
ticipants in, as she puts it, the ‘construction of an alternative world 
view’ (34) in the period spanning the so-called Byzantine dark 
ages (second half of the sixth through the eighth century). The 
article is not, strictly speaking, about Byzantine art history (and 
I shall therefore not review its points in detail), but instead pro- 
vides a coherent contextual framework for Barber's, Corrigan's, 
Cutler's, and Kessler's art historical studies. Her main thesis is 
well encapsulated by one of her own phrases: ‘an attempt to place 
the rise of icons in the context of a general intellectual realign- 
ment, in effect, the replacement of the remaining vestiges of 
classical culture by a codification of knowledge based on religious 
truth’ (33). Cameron is a scholar of texts rather than of images, 
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and it is therefore not surprising that she does not allow the images 
to speak for themselves: they are subsumed into a broader 
intellectual pattern. From this point of view, however, Cameron 
supplies those of us who are interested in the message of the visual 
with a new angle. This is a genuine contribution to our understand- 
ing of Iconoclasm, and a fresh approach to the role of images 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 


* k k 


The contextual role of the visual is also considered in a series 
of articles about icons that, like Cameron’s, grew from papers 
delivered at a recent symposium at Dumbarton Oaks.!6 

Ševčenko (1991) concentrates on how and when icons played 
a regular and ‘official’ role in the liturgy of the orthodox church. 
She concludes that this was fairly limited: icons were involved 
in the annual celebration of the Sunday of Orthodoxy, the Feast 
of the Akathistos, and, especially, the Presbeia — regular Friday 
night processions and services to the Virgin onto which, on the 
fifth Friday in Lent, the procession of the Akathistos celebra- 
tion was grafted. Ševčenko notes that while the Presbeia might 
have focused on an icon of the Virgin from an early period, the 
evidence for icons playing a real role in the ceremony begins only 
in the Comnenian period; only then, too, did movable icons have 
a significant part in the processions. Such processional icons (the 
signon tes presbeis) varied from place to place and had no fixed 
iconographic type. Her main argument is that when the 
parakletikos canon, a regular part of the monastic compline ser- 
vice, combined with urban processional or ‘cathedral’ traditions 
(which probably included processional icons as though they were 
banners), this canon was then directed toward the main icon of 
the church." She also wonders whether the proliferation of 
frescoes and small manuscripts of the Akathistos from around 


16. I note as well another recent publication on icons: O. Demus, Die byzantinischen 
Mosaikikonen I, Die grossformatigen Ikonen (Vienna 1991). 

17. ‘Eventually’, she notes (personal communication, August 1992), ‘these intercessory 
canons were addressed to saints as well, to the main Nicholas icon of a Nicholas church, 
for example’. 
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1300 on is an early reflection of the weekly, rather than yearly, 
substitution of the Akathistos for the regular Friday night celebra- 
tion only documented in the early fifteenth century. 

Along the way Ševčenko also considers a number of the other 
ways that icons served what she calls ‘paraliturgical’ functions, 
and the images and descriptions of icons-in-use she collects into 
this category are as useful as her liturgical examples. 


The impact of the Akathistos hymn is also considered by Lafontaine-Dosogne 
(1991), in an article that supplements her earlier ‘L’illustration de la premiere 
partie de l'Hymne Akathiste et sa relation avec les mosaiques de l'Enfance 
de la Kariye Djami’, B 54 (1984) 648-702. Her comments, especially on the 
vacillation between the use of the Blachernitissa and the Hodegetria icon- 
types of the Virgin in images that seem to be meant to visualise the introduc- 
tion to the hymn, might well be read in conjunction with Sevtenko’s article, 
which provides the background information essential for such discussion. 
Toward the end of an article in the same volume as Sevtenko’s, 
Dagron (1991) writes: ‘I admit to not knowing what the Byzan- 
tines really thought about icons and visions. . .’ (33). This is not, 
patently, an article that struggles beneath the surface of Byzan- 
tine words to get at Byzantine beliefs, nor indeed is it about ac- 
tual images or how these images functioned in Byzantium. Rather 
than social or art history, Dagron presents us with intellectual 
history. His main thesis is that holy images were autonomous: 
they did not depend on textual description for their validity, but 
on social consensus about what a given saint looked like — and 
this consensus was itself determined by available images of that 
saint. Dagron seems vaguely surprised by this, and even faintly 
disapproving, though perhaps I am over-reacting to his exclusive 
(and unintentionally ironic) reliance on textual description and 
his apparent unawareness of an ever-increasing body of recent 
art historical scholarship that would in fact have supplemented 
his article nicely.? Nonetheless, Dagron provides some docu- 
18. See the previous issue of BMGS, where several relevant publications were sum- 
marised. It must be said that Dagron does not ignore only recent art historical literature: 
he barely cites it at all, nor does he examine other attempts to deal with the issue 
of ‘likeness’ in Byzantine imagery aside from E. Kitzinger’s ‘Some Reflections on 
Portraiture in Byzantine Art’, ZRVI 8 (1963) 185-193. On this latter issue, see the 
discussion of Kazhdan and Maguire (1991) below. Perhaps because Dagron is not 


really interested in art history, he retains the old renaissance paradigms: he opens 
and closes his article, for example, by opposing religious painting and cult images, 
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mentary evidence that has not yet been adduced in these dis- 
cussions, and includes one of those simple phrases that so neatly 
encapsulates a long argument that we all will wish we had thought 
of it ourselves. After listing a sequence of saints’ lives that in- 
corporate the hagiographical topos of the dreamer who recognises 
a saint because he (all of Dagron’s examples involve male saints) 
is familiar to the dreamer from an icon, Dagron succinctly con- 
cludes: ‘It is no longer the image that resembles the saint, but 
the saint who resembles his image’ (31). Life, once again, imitates 
art. 

Art also, however, intersected with life on a less elevated plain. 
In 1990, Oikonomidés provided the somewhat startling informa- 
tion that it was less expensive for the Byzantines to acquire an 
unframed icon than a good silk blanket.!? Oikonomides (1991) 
continues in the same vein to observe that most icons were 
‘utilitarian cult objects’ and that very nearly all of them were 
worth far less, in Byzantine economic terms as expressed in in- 
ventories, than the elaborate frames that encased them.?? With 
the rare exception of Michael Psellos,”! the Byzantines did not 
value icons for their aesthetic worth — or at least, if they did, 
this value was not expressed in financial terms. Special icons were, 
however, sources of income for their owners, and Oikonomidés 
documents several legal cases where the rights to such income 
were contested, and its distribution controlled. His attempts to 
explain the economic role of icons by analogy with modern 
marketing technique is amusing, but not always successful. Under 
the heading ‘Distribution’, for example, he suggests that an icon 
of the Virgin ‘changed her residence in the town every month, 
thus becoming accessible to all the parishes in Thebes, and 
reaching more women, who statistically spend more than men’ 


and defines the former (without discussion) as ‘a Virgin by Raphael’ while the latter 
term (also without discussion) is used to refer to icons, with anonymous or at least 
depersonalised painters (23). For indications of why we should not lump all Byzan- 
tine icons into a single amorphous category, see, e.g., Oikonomides (1991). 

19. ‘The Contents of the Byzantine House from the Eleventh to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury', DOP 44 (1990) 205-214. 

20. On which see further the article by Ševčenko, in Davezac (1992), discussed below. 

21. On whom see Browning and Cutler (1992). 
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(43). His basic point — that moving an icon around increased 
its audience, its cult, and therefore the income it generated — 
is sound,” but the gratuitous insertion of twentieth-century 
statistics about gendered spending habits is a red herring that both 
assumes women’s economic status was the same in the Byzan- 
tine world as it is in the modern European world (which it was 
not) and implicitly perpetuates the myth, in place since Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, that women were the major users of icons.” 
Still, Oikonomidés’ assessment of the Byzantine sources them- 
selves — from the ninth through the fifteenth century — is studded 
with valuable gems of information. Perhaps most interesting for 
the art historian, he observes that the name associated with an 
icon (the Hodegetria, for example) was more important than its 
unique qualities, and this suggests one more reason for the pro- 
liferation of copies of famous sacred images in the Byzantine mid- 
dle ages.” 

Other articles about icons, this time four examples in the Menil 
Collection, appear in Davezac (1992). Three articles are devoted 
to the earliest icon in the collection, a panel that shows St Basil 
surrounded by scenes from his life. N.P. Sevéenko, ‘Vita Icons 
and ‘‘Decorated’’ Icons of the Komnenian Period’ (56-69) begins 
by observing that while vita icons such as that of St Basil rep- 
resent a form so familiar that it was used for a political cartoon 
during the American elections in 1988, there are ‘scarcely two 
dozen Byzantine examples, and no one really knows how and 
where the form originated’ (57). She suggests that the eleventh- 
century interest in hagiographical narrative ultimately sparked 
off the genre, though the fully worked out (preserved examples) 
are later than this. In order to understand this development fur- 
ther, Ševčenko matches the eleventh-century descriptions of icons 
provided by Michael Attaleiates with extant icons. Attaleiates 


22. It might be noted that the icon was removed from a convent, and thus acquired 
a larger audience of mixed gender than it would otherwise have had. 

23. On some of the problems with this thesis, see the essays collected in R. Ousterhout 
and L. Brubaker, eds., The Sacred Image East and West, Illinois Byzantine Studies 
4 (in press). 

24. The question of copies was considered briefly in this section in the last issue 
of BMGS; the forthcoming collection on The Sacred Image, cited in the preceding 
note, contains further discussion. 
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begins with metal icons surrounded by supplementary images; 
surviving parallels of the eleventh century show busts in frames 
separated by decorative panels around the central image. 
Attaleiates then turns to painted icons with metal frames that in- 
corporate busts or single figures; these, the decorated icons 
(kekosmemenai eikones), are the ones listed frequently in inven- 
tories that Oikonomidés (1992) also discusses, as we have just 
seen.” Several parallels survive; these, and the descriptions and 
lists, indicate to Sevéenko that the decorated icons ‘constituted 
a special, expensive, private type of pious donation which in- 
creased in popularity over the course of the twelfth century’ (67). 
A few examples of these decorated icons show scenes, rather than 
simple busts or figures, around the central saint, and at least one 
— a silver icon of the Virgin from Zarzma, dated to either the 
eleventh or twelfth century — presents these scenes in the same 
fashion as the painted vita icons: in adjoining boxes around the 
edge of the portrait, without the more usual separating panels 
of decorative ornament. Sevéenko persuasively concludes that 
painted vita icons like the Menil St Basil were alternatives to 
kekosmemenai eikones that followed the Zarzma formula, 
available to those ‘having the same pious inclinations but rather 
less cash in hand' (67). 

A.W. Carr, ‘The Vita Icon of Saint Basil: Notes on a Byzan- 
tine Object’ (94-105) describes the icon, remarking especially its 
carefully worked out proportional relationships and the internal 
balance of colour and composition. She notes that most vita icons 
date from the late twelfth and thirteenth century; on the basis 
of style — and especially the modelling of Basil's face — she dates 
the Menil example to c. 1200. The pastiglia (raised gesso) halo, 
treatment of the gold background, vigorous facial colouring, and 
iconography of the standing saint lead Carr tentatively to localise 
the icon to Cyprus; she suggests that it may have been a pros- 
kynetarion, or icon made for special veneration and displayed 
on a special stand. The third study of this image — L. Brubaker, 


25. Ševčenko also notes that, from the mid-twelfth century, such metal embellishments 
were no longer restricted to the frames of painted icons, but were also applied to 
parts of the panel surface (e.g. haloes and cuffs); gems and pearls might further enhance 
the worth of the image. 
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‘The Vita Icon of Saint Basil: Iconography’ (70-93) — will not 
be discussed, for obvious reasons; I note only that, like the 
Nicholas icons with which it is associated,” the Menil St Basil 
had a function different from the chronological narrative charac- 
teristic of written vitae and it is therefore not terribly surprising 
that its ‘life-cycle’ closely follows no single vita text. 

In the same volume, E.C. Schwartz, *The Saint Stephen Icon' 
(46-55) discusses another reasonably well-known Byzantine icon 
that was purchased by the Menil Collection in 1985. Stephen is 
portrayed as a youthful deacon, swinging an unusually elaborate 
censer, and carrying in his covered left hand a gabled pyxis on 
a plate. These details find parallels in the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century, a dating that Schwartz finds consistent with the 
facial style of the saint. The careful execution suggests to her a 
metropolitan centre, either Constantinople (as has usually been 
suggested) or Thessaloniki, another major site of patronage in 
the Palaiologan period. 

C. Havice, ‘The Dormition of the Virgin Icon’ (24-45) con- 
siders an icon, probably produced in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, that reveals considerable similarities with a slightly 
earlier group of Dormition icons associated with Novgorod. Her 
assessment of the changes wrought on the panel over time makes 
fascinating reading, and seems to counteract a suggestion — 
privately published in 1981 — that the Menil icon, like other icons 
that were once in the Hahn Collection, is a forgery. 

J. Folda's contribution to the Menil volume — ‘The Saint 
Marina Icon: Maniera Cypria, Lingua Franca, or Crusader Art?' 
(106-133) — is one of several recent publications that address the 
complex interweaving of Latin, Byzantine, Cypriot, and Syro- 
Palestinian forms during the period of the Latin Kingdom.? 
Folda reviews the problem, and then turns to the comparatively 
little studied area around Tripoli.” He notes that, while Marina 


26. On which see N.P. Ševčenko, The Life of Saint Nicholas in Byzantine Art, Centro 
Studi Bizantini Bari, Monografie I (Turin 1983). 

27. In addition to those discussed below, see also L.-A. Hunt, *A woman's prayer 
to St Sergius in Latin Syria: interpreting a thirteenth-century icon at Mt Sinai', BMGS 
15 (1991) 96-145. 

28. See too ibid., esp. 107-110. 
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was venerated throughout the Crusader Levant, her cult was par- 
ticularly strong in this area; furthermore, Tripoli remained 
accessible to pilgrims after the fall of Jerusalem in 1244. Though 
the reproductions of the Tripoli paintings on which we must rely 
to assess his arguments are insufficient for this purpose, Folda 
concludes that the stylistic peculiarities of the Menil icon sug- 
gest that it was painted by ‘a Syrian artist connected to the Tripoli 
area whose work reflected Crusader, Byzantine Cypriot, and local 
Syrian developments in the mid-thirteenth century’ (125). 
Hunt (1991) deals with many of the same themes; rather than 
focusing on a single icon, however, she broadens the discussion 
to encompass the redecoration of the Nativity Church in 
Bethlehem, completed in 1169, that was sponsored by the Byzan- 
tine emperor, the king of Jerusalem, and the Latin church. She 
begins by noting that the traditional approach to ‘crusader’ art 
is insufficient: this normally adopts a western point of view, and 
polarises objects (or details within them) as relatively ‘eastern’ 
or ‘western’ rather than focusing on cross-cultural exchanges or 
indigenous contributions (69-71). She next defines the ‘cultural 
intermediaries: the indigenous Christians’ (71-72), a group that 
was neither homogeneous nor static under Latin domination. 
Hunt’s third and longest section concerns the mosaic programme 
at Bethlehem and, especially, its inscriptions recording the names 
of mosaicists (72-78). The two more or less complete inscriptions 
are both bilingual: Ephraim the monk, artist, and mosaicist signed 
in Greek and Latin; Basil the deacon recorded his work in Latin 
and Syrian.? Hunt argues that both men were members of the 
local Orthodox community: Ephraim probably belonged to a 
Palestinian monastery, while Basil was almost certainly a Syrian 
Melkite. Hunt points out that the Latin parallel texts reflect the 
use of that language for legal and diplomatic negotiation; and 
she argues compellingly for local artisans, as against an ‘imported’ 
team of mosaicists from Constantinople. The blending of various 
communities expressed in the inscriptions — Ephraim’s mentions 
Manuel I Komnenos, King Amalric of Jerusalem, and Bishop 
Ralph of Jerusalem — along with the apparently non-western 


29. A third, and only partial, inscription was recorded in the seventeenth century; 
it was in Greek. 
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workmen, suggests to Hunt that ‘the mosaic program must have 
been installed for Manuel by the Orthodox clergy on the spot, 
negotiating with their Latin superiors’ (78). Accordingly, she con- 
siders the Bethlehem programme as an ecumenical statement 
(78-81), with a particular focus on reconciling views on the human 
and divine natures of Christ (81-83). The need for Christian unity 
against Islam is, in Hunt’s opinion, tacitly championed in the 
mosaics of the church councils, which promote the local version 
of Orthodox Christianity and, by appropriating motifs that she 
traces back to great Umayyad monuments in Jerusalem (the Dome 
of the Rock) and Damascus (the Great Mosque), symbolise the 
Christian reconquest of the Holy Land (83-85). 

While Hunt and Folda highlight indigenous Syrian contribu- 
tions to the art of the Crusader states, Carr re-assesses the role 
of Cyprus. Her insightful comments appear in Carr and Mor- 
rocco (1991), a book-length study of the dome and apse frescoes 
from St Themonianos near Lysi (Akdogan) on Cyprus; these were 
stolen sometime between 1974 and 1983, and were purchased and 
restored by the Menil Foundation with, we are repeatedly assured, 
the knowledge of the Cypriots. The Church of Cyprus granted 
the Menil Collection custody of the ensemble for a fifteen-year 
period that began in January 1986; the re-assembled pieces now 
sit in Houston, Texas. The narrative of the acquisition (7-14), 
written by Bertrand Davezac, and an account of the four-year 
restoration process that intersperses technical details with anec- 
dotes (125-157), written by Laurence Morrocco, make dramatic 
reading; the plates — many in colour — are fabulous, and do 
justice to the actual paintings. The central study of the frescoes 
themselves is the work of Annemarie Weyl Carr; she provides 
a thorough and solid monograph that goes well beyond a simple 
analysis of the frescoes themselves, as the next few paragraphs 
will demonstrate. 

Because this is a museum publication, Carr sensibly begins with 
a potted history of Byzantium and, especially, of Cyprus (33-37). 
She then turns briefly to the original church building itself — 
in plan, a small domed-hall. church characteristic of eastern 
Cyprus; in function, a votive chapel of an otherwise unknown 
hieromonk and abbot Lawrence — and follows this with a con- 
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sideration of the meaning of the frescoes in it (39-61). Her 
iconographical analysis locates the paintings within both a Byzan- 
tine and a Cypriot context. The orant Virgin with a medallion 
of the infant Christ before her breast in the apse, and the 
Pantokrator (with a Christ antiphones) surrounded by angels, 
the Virgin, John the Baptist and a hetoimasia in the dome, sug- 
gest a programme focused on individual devotion and salvation 
that was entirely appropriate to Lawrence’s private chapel. The 
iconography presupposes a dating between the mid-twelfth and 
the third quarter of the fourteenth century; Carr turns to style 
in an attempt to narrow down this span, and determines on the 
basis of her apparently inexhaustible knowledge of Cypriot paint- 
ing that St Themonianos was painted in the thirteenth century 
(63-81). 

Thirteenth-century Cyprus is, accordingly, the subject of her 
next chapter (83-97). While the upheaval caused by various con- 
flicts between indigenous Greek Cypriots and the Latin occupiers 
of the island after 1191 has seemed to some earlier scholars to 
mitigate against artistic patronage, Carr notes that the religious 
disturbances were localised and do not seem to coincide with 
cultural disruption. Her comments on thirteenth-century Cypriot 
culture encompass the later twelfth century as well, and include 
a brief discussion of the hermitage of St Neophytos that should 
now be supplemented by C. Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint. 
The life, times and sanctification of Neophytos the Recluse 
(Cambridge 1991), especially 128-146. Finally, Carr re-examines 
the art of thirteenth-century Cyprus in light of what the Lysi 
frescoes tell us (99-113). These few pages will be seminal for all 
further research on late Byzantine Cypriot painting, and ‘crusader 
art’ as well, for Carr integrates the evidence of the wall-paintings 
at Lysi, and elsewhere on Cyprus, with the icons recently at- 
tributed to Cyprus by Mouriki.? Both scholars agree that 
thirteenth-century Cyprus ‘maintained considerable and homo- 
geneous artistic productivity’ (105). They differ, however, in quite 
where they place this painting in the broader art historical ebb 


30. ‘Thirteenth-Century Icon Painting in Cyprus, The Griffon new series 1-2 
(1985-86), 9-112. 
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and flow. Mouriki tended to see thirteenth-century Cypriot paint- 
ing as essentially hybrid, a mixture of Byzantine and western 
motifs that generated ‘crusader art’; Carr argues that the hege- 
monic style remained Byzantine, and hence does not believe that 
‘Crusader art’ originated on Cyprus. The question of Cyprus will, 
obviously, refuse to go away for quite some time — this book 
is inevitably linked with both the current political situation and 
the more detached problems of art history — but Carr’s contribu- 
tion to our understanding of thirteenth-century painting on the 
island must remain a solid and substantial touchstone in further 
debate on at least one aspect of the ‘Cyprus problem’. 

Other recent studies on Byzantine wall painting include 
Emmanuel (1990), who studies the frescoes, dated by inscription 
to 1311, of the early fourteenth-century church of the Virgin 
Hodegetria in Spelies on Euboia, which she argues is the most 
important surviving monument of the island’s ‘artistic high-point’. 
She notes Euboia’s strong Venetian connections, and is thus not 
surprised to find that the paintings show some western features; 
she also suggests that the iconography of the frescoes indicates 
that the church functioned, at least in part, as a funerary chapel. 
Emmanuel (1991) continues her exploration of Euboia, looking 
this time at Hosios Ioannes Kalybites. She concentrates on the 
frescoes of the eastern end of the church, dated to 1245 by in- 
scription; these, she argues, are linked with earlier paintings at 
Hagios Georgios at Oropos (1200-1210) and, especially, those 
painga by one John of Athens at Hagia Triada near Kranidi of 
1244.3! 

Albani (1992) analyses the style and iconography of the paint- 
ings in the church of the Holy Apostles at Leondari, especially 


31. Emmanuel has also published a book — Hoi toichographies tou Hag. Demetriou 
sto Makrychori kai tes Koimeseos tes Theotokou ston Oxylitho tes Euboias (Athens 
1991) — which was not available to me; Nancy Ševčenko, whom I thank for this and 
the following references, as well as many of the references in notes 42, 48 and 49 
below, informs me that it includes a long summary in French. Other recent studies 
of Greek monuments which I have not yet seen include: E. Constantinides, The Wall 
Paintings of the Panagia Olympiotissa at Elasson in Northern Thessaly (Athens 1992); 
P. Hetherington, Byzantine and Medieval Greece (London 1991); and S. Kalopissi- 
Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century Churches 
of Greece (Vienna, 1991). 
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those in the cupola of the gallery above the narthex. She assigns 
the frescoes to the last quarter of the fourteenth century, at which 
time Leondari was an important centre of the Despotate of the 
Morea. The cupola programme focuses on the Virgin in the dome, 
surrounded by prophets bearing texts that emphasise the divine 
protection of God’s chosen people. Albani suggests that the stress 
on the Virgin, whose protective.role was often invoked by the 
Byzantines in times of civic danger, and on the defensive texts 
might well respond to ‘contemporary efforts of the Despotate 
to repulse the invasions of the Ottomans’ (168). 


* ok k 


Safran (1990) bridges the gap between the series of articles on 
the wall paintings that we have just considered, and a series of 
articles on the relationship between words and images in a variety 
of media that we are about to consider. She talks about people 
who wrote about objects that no longer survive, and argues briefly 
that a dodecasyllabic poem written in the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century by John Grasso described the structure of an 
Apulian church, and possibly the surviving S Pietro at Otranto. 
She also notes other written responses to painters, paintings, and 
buildings in Otranto by a related group of authors.3? 

Kazhdan and Maguire (1991) contribute a wide-ranging discus- 
sion of what hagiography can tell us about images. They divide 
their study into five sections, framed by a brief consideration of 
how this type of information differs from that conveyed by Byzan- 
tine ekphraseis. The opposition between saints' lives and ek- 
phraseis is perhaps overstressed,? but Kazhdan and Maguire 
convincingly pinpoint the two types of information obtainable 
from hagiography, which, broadly, are random ‘facts’ about 
specific images, and how these images functioned (20). The five 
subsections are nonetheless self-contained; any potential inter- 
connection between them is left to the reader. Readers may also 


32. On which see also her recent San Pietro at Otranto, Byzantine Art in South Italy 
(Rome n.d.), which arrived after this article was in press. 

33. See L. James and R. Webb, ***To Understand Ultimate Things and Enter Secret 
Places”: Ekphrasis and Art in Byzantium’, Art History 14/1 (1991) 1-17. 
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draw their own conclusions about how attitudes toward images 
differ across time and place: although Kazhdan and Maguire do 
not themselves consider either issue, they do provide an appen- 
dix of ‘Saints’ lives mentioned in the article and their tentative 
dating’ (21-22). 

The first of Kazhdan’s and Maguire’s subsections, “The exter- 
nal appearance of people’ (1-4), tells us that, in both literature 
and art, different saints — and different categories of saints — 
were physically distinguished one from another. This will hardly 
come as a Surprise to any art historian, nor does it seem strange 
that literary and painted portraits often correspond.** Some- 
times hagiographers make distinctions between inner virtue and 
exterior appearance, but even then inner virtue may be materially 
expressed: in one such vita the good ‘have the face of their soul 
shining’ while the bad, despite their fine white and red cloaks, 
were ‘black in the face of their souls’ (2). As Liz James recently 
observed, Byzantine descriptions of colour emphasise light/dark 
rather than hue: the positive ‘shining’ here, or ‘bright’ later in 
the same passage, join the pejorative red, white and black in an 
apparently deliberate rhetorical contrast of colour descriptions.’ 
The use of colour imagery in a passage condemning the impor- 
tance of material trappings is striking, and suggests that however 
ascetically-minded the author, the power of the visual was dif- 
ficult to escape. In their second section, ‘Verisimilitude’ (4-9), 
Kazhdan and Maguire note that what the Byzantines meant by 
‘lifelike’ has puzzled many modern scholars,?$ and their 


34. Parts of this section seem directly to contradict Dagron (1991), published in the 
same journal: see in particular his comments on eikonismos (28-30). 

35. L. James, *Colour and the Byzantine Rainbow', BMGS 15 (1991) 66-94. A number 
of relevant texts were collected, for a different purpose, in Kessler (1991/2). 

36. They note the ‘lower horizon of expectation’ thesis of, e.g., R. Grigg, ‘Byzan- 
tine Credulity as an Impediment to Antiquarianism', Gesta 26/1 (1987) 3-9; and the 
related hypothesis that, because their expectations were more limited, Byzantine viewers 
saw more: on which see J. Onians, ‘Abstraction and Imagination in Late Antiquity’, 
Art History 3 (1980) 1-23 (not, for some reason, credited by Kazhdan and Maguire). 
They do not, however, mention the recent arguments, expounded by a number of 
scholars, that Byzantine perception was actually different from ours, and that the 
Byzantines interacted with images in ways no longer familiar to the modern viewer: 
on this, see the articles collected for discussion in BMGS 16 (1992) 210-213. See also 
Cameron (1992) 33-34, for yet a different slant on the problem. 
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response is a singularly pragmatic one: when the Byzantines 
described portraits as ‘lifelike’ they were not speaking of what 
we might call illusionism or formal realism, but instead meant 
that physiognomic details were appropriate for the person depicted 
(8). As far as it goes, this is a convincing explanation; it gains 
depth in combination with Dagron’s observation, later in the same 
journal (but already discussed here), that social concensus deter- 
mined which physiognomic details were significant. In any event, 
the emphasis on detail means that, for Kazhdan and Maguire, 
line (drawing) takes precedence over colour (painting) as the 
primary means of accurately conveying the prototype to the 
Byzantine audience. It is unfortunate that the article by Liz James 
mentioned earlier in this paragraph came out more or less at the 
same time as this one: the two essays both complement and con- 
tradict each other, and together suggest that Byzantine attitudes 
toward colour were more fluid — and contextually defined — 
than either article might imply. 

Section three, ‘The saints’ lives on icon theory’ (9-12), tells us 
that hagiographers differed little from theologians in their of- 
ficial attitude toward images: ‘. . . the real value of the image 
consists of its inner essence, its spiritual beauty, its relationship 
with the divine prototype, and not its accidental qualities — the 
forms and the colors’ (12). It is by this time clear that, to Kazhdan 
and Maguire, hagiography emphasises what we might call the 
*non-art' aspects of sacred images: they consistently stress passages 
that imply that colour is unimportant, and equally emphasise that 
the image was merely a tool — ‘reflections of abstract qualities, 
of ‘‘essences’’ disconnected from aesthetic categories’ (12). This 
attitude finds numerous parallels in theological treatises on sacred 
images; other Byzantine texts, however, including the Life of John 
Kalybites cited later in the article (20), tell a different story. It 
would seem that attitudes toward the aesthetic qualities of a work 
were as fluid as those toward colour. Their next section, ‘The 
social function of images' (12-18), reviews the practical use of 
images — basically healing and protection (including self- 
protection, for images saved themselves as well as people from 
harm) — and their function as validators of ‘truth’. This latter 
role, which is related to the Byzantine use of images to authorise 
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particular interpretations of the world, is one of the linchpins 
of recent re-assessments of Byzantine imagery: it has been 
brilliantly elucidated this year by Corrigan, as we have seen. 
Finally, Kazhdan and Maguire consider ‘Sculpture and the minor 
arts’ (18-20), and provide a list of descriptions of such objects, 
which they tie to preserved examples. 


* k * 


A different sort of relationship between text and image applies 
to images that ‘live’ with texts, and is particularly obvious in 
manuscript studies, as will be clear from the first section of this 
review. I should like to return to manuscripts now, and to in- 
troduce this section with a brief summary of an article about a 
text cycle that has, apparently, lost its miniatures. 

Hórandner (1992) publishes an epigram cycle, found in two 
manuscripts of c. 1100, that he suggests is a ‘poetic reflection’ 
on a sequence of images (113), all drawn from the New Testa- 
ment. Such ekphrastic sequences are, of course, deeply familiar 
to Byzantinists. What is particularly interesting, however, is that 
Hórandner tentatively connects the cycle with other series of 
epigrams that accompany miniatures in Byzantine manuscripts 
such as the Leo Bible or Dumbarton Oaks 3; all cluster into the 
tenth, eleventh, and early twelfth centuries. 

The separation of a text from the images that it apparently once 
accompanied leads us gently into the more technical aspects of 
book production: how do images, and texts, travel? Beyond the 
basic relationship of text and image, what is the relationship bet- 
ween model and copy, patron and producer, miniaturist and 
scribe? 

Nelson and Lowden (1991) return to the Palaiologina group 
originally defined in H. Buchthal and H. Belting, Patronage in 
Thirteenth-Century Constantinople: An Atelier of Late Byzan- 
tine Book Illumination and Calligraphy, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 
16 (Washington 1978). They add five additional manuscripts to 
the group, most notably the typikon for the convent of Lips 
(London, B.L. Add. 22748); this, produced for the Empress 
Theodora around 1300, allows the authors to speculate that the 
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Palaiologina monograms in some manuscripts of the group refer 
to the Empress rather than, as Buchthal and Belting suggested, 
to Theodora Raoulaina. Nelson and Lowden note that the in- 
creased number of manuscripts associated by them and others 
with the original group also indicates that production continued 
over a longer period of time — from the third quarter of the thir- 
teenth century into the early fourteenth — than Buchthal and 
Belting proposed, and that a disproportionate number of lec- 
tionaries belong to the group; they also catalogue much variation 
within the member manuscripts. These observations suggest that 
a diverse, but largely ecclesiastical, audience was catered to; that 
the patron had less responsibility than the producers for the final 
manuscripts; and that rather than understanding these producers 
as members of a fixed atelier, we should instead see the 
manuscripts as the result of a loose collaboration between scribes, 
illuminators, and sometimes illustrators. 

Lowden (1992b) augments another major study of a Greek 
manuscript: this time K. Weitzmann and H.L. Kessler, The Cotton 
Genesis, British Library Codex Cotton Otho B.VI, Illustrations 
in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint I (Princeton 1986). He 
notes that the Cotton Genesis and Vienna Genesis (both sixth cen- 
tury) are apparently the only manuscripts restricted to the book 
of Genesis prior to the tenth century; Rahlfs lists no other Greek 
examples,** and the western ‘Genesis’ manuscripts are in fact 
vernacular paraphrases or versified accounts, several of which 
contain other texts as well. Lowden concludes, reasonably enough, 
that there is no reason to believe that individual books of the Bible 
habitually received individual treatment. Neither the Vienna nor 
the Cotton Genesis should, therefore, be seen as a typical pro- 
duct; Lowden speculates that they fulfilled a special need in the 


37. This is rather a pattern of Lowden's: earlier, he wrote extended (and insightful) 
review essays on H. Belting and G. Cavallo, Die Bibel des Nicetas (Wiesbaden 1979) 
and A. Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in Byzantium, Bibliotheque des Cahiers 
archéologiques 18 (Paris 1984): ‘An Alternative Interpretation of the Manuscripts 
of Niketas’, B 53 (1983) 559-574 and ‘Observations on Illustrated Byzantine Psalters’, 
Art Bulletin 70 (1988) 241-260, respectively. 

38. A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments, 
Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens der kóniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Göttingen I] (Berlin 1914) 374-382. 
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early Christian period: they emphasised Christian creation, and 
thus superseded other creation myths.?? Lowden's major points 
concern texts, and perhaps for this reason he neglects to state 
the obvious. Unless I am very much mistaken, the reason why 
both the Cotton Genesis and the Vienna Genesis exist as single 
volumes, without additional texts, is precisely because they were 
illustrated: the space allotted to the pictures meant that each 
volume was sufficiently long, in and of itself, to stand alone, 
without the ‘need’ for additional writings; the visual importance 
of the (relatively short) text unit, too, was ensured by the 
miniatures. It is, in fact, the pictures that make the point, rather 
than the text. In the Vienna and Cotton Genesis manuscripts, 
the miniatures are the engine, pulling along the train of the writ- 
ten narrative: the images were at least as important as the words 
they accompany. How this primary function of each book af- 
fected its text is interesting, to be sure — and Lowden has a 
number of revealing observations on, especially, the condensa- 
tion of the Vienna Genesis text (48-49) — but the evident impor- 
tance of the image makes Lowden’s consistent emphasis on the 
text somewhat awkward. He may well be correct in arguing that 
we cannot use either manuscript ‘to provide satisfactory evidence 
as to what form any lost illustrated books might have taken’ or 
‘to develop a model of the narrative art of Late Antiquity’. But 
to say that ‘possible iconographic connections apart, the material 
is remarkably disparate’ (all quotations at 50) surely begs a number 
of questions; it also retains the old methodological weight of the 
written word. 

Lowden (1992a) also supplies his long-awaited study of the 
Octateuchs. Its importance demands a long review, and I shall 
spend some time on it here. Lowden does not provide a miniature- 
by-miniature comparison of the five densely illustrated ex- 
amples,” but rather a discussion of particular questions or pro- 
blems raised by the group as a whole: Vat. gr. 747 (third 


39. He admits that by the late fifth or sixth century, when the manuscripts were 
made, Christianity was firmly enough established that both would have been ‘preaching 
to the converted’ (49-50). 

40. This was apparently under preparation by Kurt Weitzmann and Massimo 
Bernabó: Lowden (1992a) 5 note 42. 
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quarter of the eleventh century), Smyrna, Evangelical School A.1 
(lost in 1922, mid-twelfth century),*! Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı 
Müzesi, gr.8 (mid-twelfth century), Vat. gr. 746 (second quarter 
of the twelfth century), and Mount Athos, Vatopedi 602 (late 
thirteenth century). After a brief introduction (1-8) wherein 
Lowden explains why it is important to study the Octateuchs — 
and firmly distances himself from the theoretical and methodo- 
logical approaches that have characterised much earlier scholar- 
ship on these manuscripts — he turns to a codicological descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts (9-33). This chapter contains valuable in- 
formation on the working practices of middle Byzantine scribes 
and miniaturists, and demonstrates as well the ties that bind the 
three twelfth-century Octateuchs together: Vat. gr. 746 and 
Topkapi 8 share a scribe, while the so-called Kokkinobaphos 
Master contributed to both Topkapi 8 and the Smyrna Octateuch. 
Two further articles, too recent to have been included by Lowden, 
should also be consulted here. J.C. Anderson, ‘The Illustrated 
Sermons of James the Monk: Their Dates, Order, and Place in 
the History of Byzantine Art’, Viator 22 (1991) 69-120 (see BMGS 
16 [1992] 218) considers the relationship between the Kokkino- 
baphos Master and the Octateuchs at 78-85.? Anderson (1990) 
also discusses a twelfth-century gospelbook in Oxford (Wake gr. 
32) that belonged to, and was probably made for, one Isaak 
Komnenos, pensebastos sebastos, who recorded the births of his 
children (in 1170, 1172, and 1174) at the end. An Isaak Komnenos 
has also been associated with the Topkapi Octateuch,? and 
Anderson is able to draw further connections. He notes that the 
ruling pattern on nearly 100 folios in the midst of the Oxford 
manuscript has been superimposed over another pattern. The 
original rulings now run vertically, rotated 90 degrees, and re- 
used. The older ruling matches that in the Topkapi Octateuch, 
and Anderson argues that stylistically, too, Wake gr. 32 belongs 
with a group of manuscripts clustered around that Octateuch 

41. For comments on some individual miniatures in the Smyrna manuscript, see also 
Kessler (1991/2). 

42. On the Vatican Kokkinobaphos, see now also I. Hutter and P. Canart, Das 
Marienhomiliar des Mónchs Jakobos von Kokkinobaphos, Codex Vaticanus Graecus 


1162, Codices e Vaticanis selecti 79 (Stuttgart 1991). 
43. See, e.g., Lowden (1992a) 21-26. 
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which he has discussed elsewhere at length.“ That the ruling and 
the decoration seem to travel together suggests to Anderson that 
the scribe and illuminator were either the same person or col- 
laborated in a systematic way. Interestingly enough, Lowden 
(1992a) 12-14 suggests much the same for the earlier Vat. gr. 747. 

The complicated network of codicological and formal evidence 
tightens a bit in Lowden’s third chapter (35-43), a reprise, with 
some substantial additions, of his earlier ‘The Production of the 
Vatopedi Octateuch’, DOP 36 (1982) 115-126. In this chapter, 
Lowden restricts himself to philological and codicological 
evidence, which indicates that the text of the Vatopedi Octateuch 
relied on that of Vat. gr. 746, which, in turn, relied on an ex- 
emplar very close to Vat. gr. 747. Lowden considers only the first 
of these relationships in his next chapter, which expands the ex- 
amination of the model/copy relationship to the miniatures of 
Vat. gr. 746 and Vatopedi 602 (45-53). Again, this chapter relies 
heavily on Lowden’s previous article in DOP, and his conclu- 
sion remains the same: ‘The idea that [the Vatopedi] artist was 
merely a scribelike copyist is not supported by the evidence’ (52). 
In 1982, this was still an important corrective to the then-prevailing 
over-literal reliance on the method set out in Weitzmann’s Roll 
and Codex; it should now be read against G. Vikan’s ‘Rumina- 
tions on Edible Icons: Originals and Copies in the Art of Byzan- 
tium’, Studies in the History of Art 20 (1989) 47-59. an article 
by one of Weitzmann’s students that compares the Vatican and 
Vatopedi Octateuchs in a less mechanistic fashion than Lowden, 
and comes to somewhat more nuanced conclusions. In particular, 
Vikan — among others — has re-examined the reasons Byzan- 
tine artisans ‘copied’ and has argued strongly against the modern 
pejorative connotations that Lowden seems still to attach to the 
word. 

In chapter five (55-65), Lowden examines the relationship bet- 
ween the five Octateuchs. Despite the frequent similarities bet- 
ween the text layout of the two Vatican Octateuchs noted in 
chapter three, Lowden argues that Vat. gr. 747 was not itself the 


44. In addition to the Viator article noted above, see his ‘The Seraglio Octateuch 
and the Kokkinobaphos Master’, DOP 36 (1982) 83-114. 
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textual model for Vat. gr. 746. Instead, like Weitzmann before 
him, Lowden isolates Vat. gr. 747 from the three twelfth-century 
copies. He observes that ‘The evidence implies that their model 
was different from Vat. gr. 747’ in a number of places (61), and 
he suggests that this model replaced miniatures that were damaged 
or inadequate in a hypothetical original Octateuch (an ur- 
manuscript that was followed, independently, by Vat. gr. 747); 
the now-lost Smyrna Octateuch remained most faithful in its 
layout to the hypothetical (second) model. 

Lowden’s overriding interest is in structure and process, and 
both the values and the drawbacks of his approach crystallise in 
chapter six (69-78). In a series of lovely analyses, he spotlights 
sections where the scribes unintentionally misled the miniaturists 
into placing scenes in the wrong locations, or where the minia- 
turists themselves confused locations, and shows us how the 
miniaturists came to terms with these ‘errors’. It is the physical 
relationship between text and image that concerns Lowden; he 
observes that ninety-eight of the 150 illustrations to Genesis are 
out of order in Vat. gr. 746, but ‘there is no sign in the content 
of these scenes that anything is wrong; this becomes apparent 
only when we consider their location in the text. Yet they cannot 
now succeed as narrative illustrations’ (72). They did, however, 
succeed at something, for this is the same manuscript that Lowden 
has demonstrated was copied by the Vatopedi miniaturist. 
Someone appreciated Vat. gr. 746 sufficiently, despite its ‘errors’, 
to use it as a basis for another luxurious manuscript. But while 
the types of details that Lowden is so good at pinpointing were 
evidently not of crucial importance to a Byzantine audience, they 
are useful for developing the Octateuch family tree: they enable 
Lowden to speculate that the Smyrna copy, alone, probably could 
not have inspired the miniatures of Vat. gr. 746 and the Topkapı 
Octateuch directly. Instead, Lowden implies that the lost Octa- 
teuch used by the Smyrna scribes and miniaturists was also known 
by the producers of Vat. gr. 746 and the Topkapi Octateuch, who 
consulted both this hypothetical work and the Smyrna manuscript 
when they compiled their own volumes. 

In chapter seven (79-104), Lowden shifts gears, and moves from 
the microscopic analysis of trees to the sweep of the forest. First, 
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though, he considers models and sources. Lowden rightly rejects 
the old tendency to view medieval products more for what they 
tell us about some hypothetical ancient model than for themselves; 
he is, therefore, concerned to circumscribe as specifically as possi- 
ble the probable model for the middle Byzantine Octateuchs: ac- 
cording to Lowden’s usually persuasive calculations, this model 
looked remarkably like Vat. gr. 747 and was probably produced 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century (80-86).45 He then 
turns to one source for the miniatures, the Christian Topography, 
and uses this evidence as a springboard from which to launch 
a rather interesting series of speculations about how miniatures, 
in particular, might be familiar to other painters (86-95). This 
leads to a consideration of the concept of the pictorial ‘recen- 
sion’ and the problems raised by the way this concept has 
sometimes been applied to Byzantine studies (95-102). In par- 
ticular, Lowden questions whether ‘it was in or for manuscripts 
that most narrative illustrations were invented and developed’ 
and whether ‘these cycles of illustration were created in the most 
part in the early period’ (99). This latter question has been in- 
creasingly answered in the negative; the jury is still out on the 
former. In any event, the evidence of the Christian Topography 
confirms beyond reasonable doubt Lowden’s belief that the first 
Octateuch miniaturist drew on some already familiar sources; 
earlier (or indeed later) images that look similar to their counter- 
parts in the Octateuchs cannot then automatically be placed in- 
side an ‘Octateuch recension’ (101). Finally, Lowden considers, 
and dismisses, what he sees as a related concept, that of the 
‘archetype’ (102-104). 

In the eighth chapter (105-119), Lowden deals with the con- 
troversial question of the relationship between the Octateuchs and 
the well-known Joshua Roll. Against earlier opinion, he convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that the first Octateuch miniaturist borrowed 
and adapted compositions from the Roll, rather than the 


45. His discussion of the marginal catena (82) is usefully augmented by Corrigan 
(1992) 104-111. 
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reverse.*© Lowden also suggests that the Joshua Roll itself was 
copied from an earlier exemplar, possibly of the seventh century, 
as part of Constantine VII’s attempt to preserve the past; thus, 
he argues, ‘the Roll owed its transcription primarily to its status 
as a historical curiosity rather than to its ideological message’ 
(118). I am not sure why he sees the two as mutually exclusive. 

Despite his careful assessment of the relationship between the 
manuscripts, and his inclusion of several chapters that I, at least, 
read as a noble (and compelling) attempt to establish a family 
tree for the miniatures, Lowden believes that stemmata are in- 
appropriate to miniatures, and he refuses categorically to pro- 
vide one (78, 122). As I do not share his qualms, and as it is 
anyway almost impossible to read his book without sketching one 
out, I include the stemma implied by Lowden’s arguments here. 


Christian Topography, etc. Joshua Roll (s.X) 





a (c.1050-75) 


Vat. gr. 747 (c.1075) 


(8) 


Smyrna (c.1125-55) 


Topkapı (c.1125-55) Vat. gr. 746 (c.1125-55) 
Vatopedi (c.1275-1300) 


46. It is unfortunate that Lowden used this discussion to attack Weitzmann on 
sometimes rather petty grounds: whether or not Weitzmann separated the two registers 
of the miniature in Vat. gr. 747 to enhance his main point, the reintegration of the 
two scenes does not make the upper one any closer to its counterpart in Vat. gr. 746; 
pace Lowden, this is not ‘a difference created largely by a pair of scissors’ (109). 
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It should be noted that Lowden sometimes assumes the presence 
of the hypothetical manuscript that I have here designated B, and 
at other times assumes that a single model (which I have called 
a) generated all of the manuscripts (compare, e.g., pp.61 and 76). 

Lowden has written a critical response to Weitzmann that 
nonetheless accepts Weitzmann's vocabulary at face value; he 
neatly defines, but rarely steps outside of, the boundaries already 
established by Weitzmann himself. My sceptical response to some 
aspects of Lowden's method, and to some of the conclusions that 
he has drawn, will be clear. But so, too, I trust, will my respect 
for his detailed observations. No one in the future will be able 
to write on the Octateuchs without mining this book. 

A valuable supplement to Lowden's remarks is provided by 
Xprotov et al. (1991), where most of the miniatures in the 
Vatopedi Octateuch have been reproduced in colour (pls. 
47-187). This volume, the fourth in the series, reproduces some 
of the metalwork and tapestries, and many of the miniatures from 
manuscripts housed at the Vatopedi, Zographou, Stavronikita, 
and Xenophontos monasteries at Mt Athos. Specialists will know 
what is included in this long-awaited volume; suffice it to say 
that most of the miniatures in most of the manuscripts have been 
included. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the colour — women 
are not allowed on Mt Athos, and men, too, have difficulty in 
gaining access to certain manuscripts — but the majority of the 
prints are sharp, and the volume contributes significantly to our 
understanding of Byzantine miniature painting. * 


47. Lowden (1992a) 29 note 109 was told that this volume had been cancelled; he 
was, mercifully, misinformed. Black and white reproductions of all the Vatopedi 
Octateuch miniatures appeared in P. Huber, Bild und Botschaft (Zurich 1973); also 
in French: /mage et message (Zurich 1975). 

48. Other recent major manuscript catalogues include E. Lappa-Zizica and M. Rizou- 
Couroupou, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs du Musée Benaki (10e-16e s.) (Athens 
1991) and L. Polites, Katalogos Cheirographon tes Ethnikes Bibliothekes tes Hellados, 
ar. 1857-2500 (Athens 1991), neither of which were available to me; and K. Weitzmann 
and G. Galavaris, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, The Illuminated 
Greek Manuscripts I: From the Ninth to the Twelfth Century, (Princeton 1990). I 
would also signal K.S. Manafis, ed., Sinai, Treasures of the Monastery of Saint 
Catherine (Athens 1990). 
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Other catalogue-studies this year include Papanikola-Bakirtzis 
et al. (1992), who provide a very good, up-to-date survey of later 
Byzantine decorated pottery, especially sgraffito ware, and con- 
sider the logic of its decoration. The authors note technical and 
‘artistic’ analogues in the Islamic and Chinese worlds (this latter 
tentatively ascribed to Persian mediation); they stress, importantly, 
that pottery, unlike most Byzantine artifacts, reveals secular in- 
terests. This is an exhibition catalogue, and to its credit considers 
pottery as ‘art’ as well as archaeology. I note as well, however, 
J. Hayes, Excavations at Saraghane in Istanbul I1, The Pottery 
(Princeton 1992), possibly the most important archaeological con- 
tribution to Byzantine pottery studies that has ever appeared. 

In this same category, it is hard to know what to say about 
the huge, illustrated catalogue that accompanied the Byzance ex- 
hibition at the Louvre, a homage to the memory of André Grabar. 
Both the exhibition and the catalogue were/are exquisite syntheses, 
without intent to offer anything new. In its scope, the catalogue 
does indeed do justice to Grabar’s own range; perhaps because 
it is a catalogue, it can hardly hope to do justice to his imagina- 
tion. Byzantine art historians will want the book, which publishes 
virtually all Byzantine objects from the public collections of 
France; many are reproduced in colour.” 

One of these receives detailed treatment in Durand (1992), who 
analyses the gold cross encasing a relic of the true cross that is 
now kept in the treasury of Notre-Dame in Paris. Its inscription 
names one Manuel Komnenos; the palaeography of the inscrip- 
tion indicates that either Manuel I, emperor of Constantinople 
(1143-1180) or Manuel I, emperor of Trebizond (1238-1263), 
might be the donor. Durand observes that the inscription, and 
the dots around the edge of the cross, originally held enamel; most 
of this has disappeared, but traces are still visible to the naked 
eye and the microscope reveals still more. This, in itself, is com- 
patible with either of the two Manuels, but the uniformly opaque 


49. Caveat emptor: the captions are, however, not always correct. The colour plate 
on p.343, for example, is not Paris. gr. 64, but the Paris Psalter (Paris. gr. 139, f.419v). 
I have not yet seen the catalogue from the Cologne exhibition (October 1992-January 
1993): Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Liturgie und Andacht im Mittelalter. 
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enamel suggests to Durand that the donor must have beenManuel 
I of Trebizond. 

A second technical study of value to Byzantinists has been 
published by Connor (1991), who has subjected 45 Byzantine 
ivories to minute inspection, and found traces of paint or gilding 
on 40 of them. She focuses here on the three Joseph plaques from 
a rosette casket now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York; microscopic examination of these revealed traces of red, 
green, blue, and black, as well as gold. As pigment analysis found 
no non-medieval elements, Connors concludes that Byzantine 
ivories were often painted, but have lost most of their polychromy 
either through the ravages of time and over-cleaning, or through 
deliberate removal in order to make them conform to the taste 
for neutrally-toned sculpture that began in the renaissance and 
continues to our own day. She suggests that the painting helped 
disguise the different materials — bone and ivory — that were 
often joined on Byzantine plaques, and ties the brightly coloured 
ivories she envisions with Byzantine ‘love of shining, brightly 
colored and precious objects’ (108, 110). 


* ko 


There has also been a lot written about Byzantine architecture, 
and its decoration, over the past year; much of it responds to 
earlier studies. Mango (1991), for example, consists of two brief 
notes, the first of which is a postscript to his earlier article on 
Germia in JOB 36 (1986), where he observed that Phokas, on 
his appointment as Praetorian Prefect in 532, granted an (an- 
nual) income to the Church of the Angelic Host. Here, Mango 
notes that Phokas was a pagan, and raises the interesting possibili- 
ty that ‘the cult of archangels and angels was common ground 
on which Christians, pagans and Jews could all meet’ (297). The 
second is about Alahan, a complex that Mango believes shares 
certain features with Germia. On the basis of these shared features 
and the two funerary inscriptions that together comprise the en- 
tire documentation on Alahan, Mango argues that Alahan was 
not, originally at least, a monastery; instead, it was probably a 
healing shrine like Germia, possibly dedicated to the archangels. 
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Following the same pattern, Mango (1990) amends his earlier ar- 
ticle in BZ 83 — considered in BMGS 16 (1992) 209-210 — with 
the remark that the translation of the first apostolic relics to Con- 
stantinople may have occurred in 336 rather than 357; this 
possibility, he observes, in no way undermines his previous 
arguments. Additional comments on Constantine’s mausoleum 
appear in Leeb (1991), who notes that while the best known ex- 
amples of ‘imperial cross portraits’ — with a bust portrait of the 
emperor placed before the intersecting bars of a cross — date 
from the tenth and eleventh century, a fourth-century bronze ex- 
ample now in Aquileia suggests that the type originated under 
Constantine. Leeb associates such ‘cross portraits’ with the 
cruciform plan assumed by many scholars for Constantine’s 
mausoleum, and suggests that their message replicated that of 
Constantine surrounded by cenotaphs of the twelve apostles in 
the cruciform mausoleum. 

Wharton (1992) turns to another Constantinian complex, the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. She focuses particularly on its bap- 
tistery, and argues that this structure was not on the north side 
of the Anastasis rotunda as has most recently been assumed, but 
was rather on the south side, as Vincent and Abel originally sug- 
gested. She notes that parts of a large and virtually autonomous 
structure still survive there, but have been tentatively assigned 
to the eleventh century. Against this, Wharton suggests that the 
masonry does not follow eleventh-century Byzantine techniques, 
and that while a similar large baptismal complex — dated bet- 
ween the fourth and sixth centuries — was excavated at Side, no 
such complexes.are known from the middle Byzantine period. 
Baptism was, she observes, an initiation ritual; as such, it was 
especially important in the early church. It was also firmly con- 
trolled by the bishops: ‘Consequently, the prestige of the bishop 
and his see may often be inferred from the size and lavishness 
of his baptistery’ (320). 

Wharton’s second, and related, theme is the development of 
the sacred topography of Jerusalem. Because Christ’s tomb is 
not mentioned among the sacred spots of Jerusalem by pre- 
Constantinian visitors, she argues that Constantine intended 
simply to build a cathedral and baptistery there; ‘Only in the 
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course of leveling the area for the construction of the cathedral 
complex was the rock-cut tomb from an earlier Jewish cemetery 
on the site serendipitously revealed |. . . and] immediately iden- 
tified as the locus of Jesus' entombment and resurrection" (322). 
Subsequent bishops of Jerusalem used the sacred space they in- 
habited to win in various power struggles; under such cir- 
cumstances, Wharton argues, it is not surprising that the sacred 
topography controlled by the bishop expanded beyond the church 
itself, and promoted additional sacred signs, most notably the 
true cross. ? 

Johnson (1991) concentrates on the Theodosian dynasty, which 
followed on the Constantinian house considered by Mango and 
Leeb, and intersects partially with the material collected by 
Wharton. Like Mango, Johnson is interested in the association 
between imperial burials and apostolic relics. Though Theodosios 
died in Milan, he was buried in the mausoleum of Constantine 
in Constantinople, thus expanding, in Johnson's words, ‘the 
**extra-dynastic" character of the imperial mausoleum’ (339). One 
suspects as well that Theodosios, or his family, was attempting 
to cement his links with the earlier Constantinian house, a pat- 
tern observable in other imperial commissions associated with 
this family.?! With the exception of Eudokia, wife of Theodosios 
II, all remaining members of the eastern branch of the Theodo- 
sian house seem to have been buried in the so-called South Stoa 
attached to Constantine's mausoleum by Arcadius, probably at 
the death of his wife Eudoxia in 404. The western branch of the 
family, meanwhile, favoured a new mausoleum built under 
Honorius at about the same time — and possibly also motivated 
by the death of his wife, Maria — that was attached to St Peter's 
in Rome. Johnson suggests that this mausoleum, known as Sta 
Petronilla, followed imperial Constantinopolitan precident in its 
association with a martyrium of an apostle. 


50. J.W. Drijvers, Helena Augusta: Waarheid en Legende (Groningen 1989), cited 
in Wharton's note 67, has recently appeared, somewhat revised, in English as Helena 
Augusta: The Mother of Constantine the Great and the Legend of Her Finding of 
the True Cross, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 27 (Leiden 1992). 

5]. It was also at precisely this time — in Ambrose's eulogy for Theodosios in 395, 
in fact — that the discovery of the true cross was first linked to Helena. See Drijvers 
(cited in the preceding note), 36, 95 and passim. 
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Bassett (1991) discusses the sculptural decoration of the hip- 
podrome in Constantinople initiated by Constantine and largely 
in place by the time of Justinian; the collection apparently 
remained until 1204. Bassett groups the sculptures — mostly spolia 
— into the categories of apotropaia, victory monuments, public 
figures, and images of Rome (e.g. the suckling wolf); she observes 
that virtually all of them were either site specific (a statue of 
Artemis because she was the patron goddess of horses and their 
riders; tripods because that is what one won at the hippodrome) 
or forms of propagandistic civic display. Bassett, citing the 
Chronicon Paschale, interprets the hippodrome as a whole as an 
evocation of the Circus Maximus in Rome; both architecturally 
and in its decoration — which, by appropriating the past, assumed 
its power? — the hippodrome demonstrated the superiority of 
the New Rome, Constantinople. 

Nor has middle Byzantine architecture been ignored. The major 
publications in the 1980s of Nea Moni answered many questions 
about the monastic complex, and provided the raw data necessary 
for further research. Ousterhout (1992) returns to the architec- 
ture of the katholikon, built at the instigation of Constantine IX 
Monomachos (1042-1055). He notes problems with the propor- 
tions of the church — the low naos couples awkwardly with the 
high dome, and the transition between the two is equally unhappy 
— and suggests that these may be due to changes in the design 
of the elevation after the foundations were already in place. 
Ousterhout reconstructs the original plan as a conventional cross- 
in-square; indeed, if one inserts the four supporting columns, the 
plan still resembles this type. But — following a pattern that 
Psellos, at least, attributes to Monomachos's other commissions 
in Constantinople — Ousterhout argues that the elevation was 
changed as the building progressed, possibly in order better to 
accommodate the mosaics. These, as Ousterhout observes, are 
lower and therefore more visible at Nea Moni than in other 


52. Though not cited by Bassett, R.L. Gordon, ‘The real and the imaginary: pro- 
duction and religion in the Graeco-Roman world', Art History 2 (1979) 5-34, pro- 
vides an excellent account of the antecedents to this type of appropriation. 

53. C. Bouras, Nea Moni on Chios: History and Architecture (Athens 1982); D. 
Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Moni on Chios, 2 vols. (Athens 1985). 
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roughly contemporary buildings such as Hosios Loukas; they also, 
equally unusually, present the so-called feast cycle in a truly ‘con- 
tinuous ring of mosaic decoration’. 

However, as Maguire (1992) observes, this cycle is a selective 
one. Comparison with other, contemporary sequences suggests 
to Maguire that the mosaics in the four major niches below the 
Nea Moni dome focus pointedly on liturgical feasts that intersected 
with important imperial ceremonies. As Maguire puts it: ‘the 
episodes from the life of Christ that received emphasis at Nea 
Moni were also ones that were important in imperial liturgies and 
panegyrics, or that had a particular relevance to imperial victory’ 
(212).°* Maguire and Ousterhout tie the architecture of Nea 
Moni and its decoration to the Byzantine capital and the imperial 
court; the lines of communication between Chios and Constan- 
tinople that allowed this rather one-sided exchange are explicated 
by Maguire, who details the close involvement of monks from 
Nea Moni with Constantinopolitan court life (213). 

On other but related fronts, Mylonas (1992) continues his struc- 
tural analysis of Hosios Loukas. Building on his earlier study in 
Cahiers archéologiques 38 (1990) 99-122, he here proposes a 
chronology for the development of the site. Briefly, he argues 
that the Church of St Barbara was first built in 946, enlarged 
around 955, and then transformed to the present Church of the 
Panagia between about the year 1000 and 1011. St Luke’s cell 
was converted to a tomb chamber after his death in 953; it was 
progressively embellished, and around 960-965 seems to have 
transformed into a cruciform oratory (eukterion). Finally, the 
katholikon enveloped the eukterion sometime after 1011 but 
before c.1048. The major bone of contention between Mylonas 
and Chatzidakis,?6 in other words, is whether the Panagia or the 
katholikon was dedicated in 1011. 


54. In this connection, Maguire mentions the Arab who recognises the triumph of 
the cross in the mosaic of the crucifixion (213); following the model set out in Corrigan 
(1992), might this be understood as another visualisation of the anti-Muslim polemics? 

55. This latter date is credited to Oikonomidés' researches on Theodosios Leobachos, 
discussed immediately below. 

56. E.g. M. Chatzidakis, ‘A propos de la date et du fondateur de Saint-Luc’, Cahiers 
archéologiques 19 (1969) 127-150. 
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Oikonomides (1992) sides with Chatzidakis, but the real points 
of his communication concern the implications of a funerary in- 
scription, found re-used to shore up a wall of the Panagia. This, 
he convinces us, originally commemorated the tomb of Theo- 
dosios Leobachos; on the basis of the special reference to ‘the 
late kyr Theodosios Leobachos' in the well-known second copy 
(c.1100) of the typikon of the religious confraternity dedicated 
to the cult of the Virgin Naupaktitissa,?" Oikonomidés argues 
that Theodosios was abbot of Hosios Loukas in 1048, when the 
original typikon was drawn up. This dating has implications for 
the crypt paintings, for Oikonomides agrees with Connor that 
Theodosios Leobachos is one of the four higoumenoi depicted 
in the southwest vault.*8 He also reidentifies two of the remain- 
ing three as the abbot Luke who died in 1005 and an otherwise 
unattested abbot Athanasios; the identity of the fourth figure, 
the abbot Philotheos, is uncontested. If Oikonomidés is correct, 
the crypt paintings must date after 1048. Despite his own predilec- 
tion for Chatzidakis’ 1011 date for the dedication of the 
katholikon, Oikonomides assignment of the crypt frescoes to the 
mid-eleventh century in fact strengthens Mylonas' case, for the 
crypt paintings are closely related to the mosaics of the katholikon. 

Moving into the Palaiologan era, Papazotos (1991) considers 
the church often identified as the Nea Moni of the monastery 
built by Makarios Choumnos in Thessaloniki. He agrees that the 
building was a monastic katholikon, but suggests that it is too 
big for the 15 monks specified in Choumnos's typikon, and that 
the gallery overlooking the bema implies imperial connections. 
He also argues, more problematically, that the church was 
dedicated to Christ rather than to the Virgin: Papazotas relies 
on parallels with the Chora Monastery in Constantinople for this 
assertion, and these seem to me inconclusive, for the Chora, 
despite its nominal dedication to Christ, has a strong subtheme 
of Marian implications that results in a programme of virtually 


57. As Oikonomidés notes, the best edition and discussion of this document remains 
J. Nesbitt and J. Wiita, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’, BZ 68 (1975) 360-384. 

58. C.L. Connor, Art and Miracles in Medieval Byzantium, The Crypt at Hosios 
Loukas and its Frescoes (Princeton 1991) 51, 120-121. Connor and Oikonomidés differ, 
however, about Theodosios' date. 
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equal emphasis on mother and son.?? In any other church, the 
details highlighted by Papazotos could indicate a dedication to 
the Virgin as easily as one to Christ. Be that as it may, Papazotas 
places the Thessaloniki church in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, associates it with either Anna Palaiologina (who governed 
the city between 1351 and 1365/6) or Manuel II Palaiologos (in 
power there 1369-1373, and 1382-1387), and suggests that it might 
be identified with the Monastery of Akapniou. 


* k k 


N. Thierry (1991) provides a long iconographic study of images 
of St Eustathios, most of which focus on his vision of the crucified 
Christ between the antlers of a stag. She suggests that the 
iconography was first developed in Cappadocia, where the vast 
majority of all examples are preserved, and where the name 
Eustathios was popular from the fourth century. In the surround- 
ing Anatolian plain, the pre-Christian cult of the stag flourished; 
on some Roman representations, an eagle appears perched bet- 
ween its antlers, and Thierry speculates that the association bet- 
ween the eagle and the sun, then between the sun-god Helios and 
Christ, might have inspired the form of Eustathios’ vision. The 
study is divided into several sections. After a brief discussion of 
the Eustathios vita and cult — firmly in place by the eighth cen- 
tury, when it is attested in Rome, and by John of Damascus — 
she turns to images of the saint in Cappadocia (38-63). Thierry 
provides a catalogue of all known Cappadocian images, which 
range in date from what she believes to be seventh-century wall 
paintings to thirteenth-century examples, with the largest cluster 
in the tenth. Later in the same volume, Jolivet-Lévy (1991) pro- 
vides a detailed discussion of three of these images that have only 
recently come to ligħt: one in a damaged rock-cut chapel near 
Karacören, for which she suggests a seventh- or eighth-century 
date; one at St Theodore (Pancarlik kilise) near Ürgüp, which 
she believes to date from the late ninth century; and one at 


59. See the forthcoming article by R. Ousterhout, ‘The Virgin of the Chora: An 
Image and its Contexts', in Ousterhout and Brubaker (see note 23 above). 
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Cavusin, usually attributed to the third quarter of the tenth cen- 
tury. Thierry then discusses the handful of Byzantine examples 
(63-66); her brief consideration of the ninth-century marginal 
psalters, which illustrate Psalm 96 with Eustathios’ vision, may 
now be supplemented by reference to Corrigan (1992) 25 and 160 
note 57.© This is followed by consideration of the cult of the 
stag in Anatolia (66-77), mentioned earlier, and a survey of the 
four known Georgian versions of the vision (79-90). Brief remarks 
on the associated vision of Procopios (60-63) and the possibly 
related ‘divine stag’ of India (90-92) are also included. 

In a tangentially related article, M. Thierry (1991) surveys the 
remote upper Euphrates valley in modern Turkey, concentrating 
on the region between Erzincan and Sivas. He provides a history 
of the little-studied Monastery of the Holy Vision (of Eustathios) 
near Benkay; based on the resemblance of its sculptural remains 
to those of the Monastery of Constantine Lips in Constantinople 
(907-908), he ascribes the main church to tenth-century Byzan- 
tine builders. He then briefly describes the half-rock-cut, and half- 
constructed church from the Monastery of the Archangel near 
Kemah, and notes its smoke obscured painting of the Ascension; 
on the basis of a fragmentary Greek inscription, he suggests that 
this, too, is Byzantine, and must date before the Seljuk invasion 
of 1071. After a brief survey of the other monuments in the region, 
he concludes that the upper Euphrates valley had a stronger 
Byzantine presence than is often believed, but that this co-existed 
with (and was later supplanted by) Armenian and Syrian Chris- 
tian communities, as well as Turkish ones. 

But let us return to Cappadocia, where the dating of the rock- 
cut chapels decorated with crosses has vexed scholars for some 
time. Originally believed to be iconoclast churches, more recent- 
ly opinion has vacillated between the period of Iconoclasm and 
the period immediately after it (late ninth or early tenth century). 
Particular attention has been paid to the Chapel of St Basil, with 
its inscription naming Nikander and Constantine the presbyter, 
and with two bishops augmenting a programme that otherwise 


60. Thierry's reliance on Weitzmann's long abandoned attribution of these 
manuscripts to Asia Minor should be ignored. 
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focuses on images of the cross. Teteriatnikov (1992) provides the 
most.recent analysis; against Thierry and earlier French scholars, 
but like Pallas and [Wharton] Epstein, she assigns St Basil's to 
c. 900. While neither the prominence of crosses, nor the inclu- 
sion of a few random figures in the programme, seem to me 
especially useful criteria for dating the wall paintings of Cap- 
padocia — which was, after all, several days journey from the 
imperial centre of Iconoclasm in Constantinople — Teteriatnikov 
notes that unusual details of the decoration of the crosses at St 
Basil’s find a close parallel in the securely dated Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris (gr. 510), made for the emperor 
Basil I between 879 and 883, as well as on the tiles from Preslav, 
usually dated to the late ninth or early tenth century. She also 
suggests that, in addition to the cross of Christ’s passion, the cross 
decoration invokes the cross of Constantine’s vision and the three 
crosses believed to have been recovered by Helena in 
Jerusalem;® she ties this combination to the feast of the Exalta- 
tion of the True Cross. Teteriatnikov finds other liturgical parallels 
in the three crosses inscribed with the names of the Old Testa- 
ment patriarchs Abraham, Jacob, and Isaac: she cites the fre- 
quent mention of these three in funerary liturgies, and suggests 
a possible funerary context for at least part of the chapel. 


* k k 


Just as scholars working in eastern Europe have had difficul- 
ty obtaining publications coming out of the west, until quite 
recently in the west itself only those with access to exceptionally 
good libraries have had access to the publications of the rich 
archaeological finds in Bulgaria. Happily, three articles have ap- 
peared in journals widely available in Europe and America over 
the past eighteen months; one can but hope that this represents 


61. Teteriatnikov — following A. Kazhdan, ‘Constantin imaginaire. Byzantine 
Legends of the Ninth Century about Constantine the Great’, B 57 (1987) 196-250 
— ascribes this combination to the ninth century, but there are strong arguments 
for locating it earlier: see F. Winkelmann, ‘Das hagiographische Bild Konstantins 
I. in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit’, in V. Vavrinek, ed., Beiträge zur byzantinischen 
Geschichte im 9.-11. Jahrhundert (Prague 1978) 179-203. 
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a trend. Totev (1992) publishes twenty steatites, mostly found 
in excavations of the Carevec fortification in Veliko Tarnovo, 
a city occupied by the Byzantines between 1018 and 1185 and then 
the Bulgarian capital. The steatites date mainly from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and are Byzantine or byzantinizing; a fair 
proportion, however, are attributed by Totev to the thirteenth 
and thus suggest that the medium remained in use after its Byzan- 
tine promoters had gone. Most of the steatites found in the 
Carevec excavations are, unfortunately, fragmentary; of particular 
interest are the remaining half figure identified by Totev as St 
Theodore; a pectoral icon representing the crowning of the warrior 
saints Theodore, George and Demetrios; a bishop standing free 
of any background, tentatively identified as John Chrysostom; 
fragments of what appears to be Christ enthroned; and a com- 
plete icon of the incredulity of Thomas. 

The other two studies focus on specific themes or images. 
Ovéarov (1991a) frames a helpful survey of Bulgarian images of 
St George within a far too rigid chronological classification of 
the Byzantine iconography of the saint which ignores some of 
the earlier evidence. Of particular interest, as Ovéarov notes, 
is an unusual series of orant portraits. Ovéarov (1991b) also use- 
fully publishes a fragment of a steatite icon showing the raising 
of Lazarus, and plausibly relates it to examples in Toronto and 
Toledo.“ Again, however, he imposes a schematic chronology 
of little apparent value. That aside, one wishes that he had con- 
sidered the diagonal lines that seem to extend from the base of 
Lazarus’s tomb aedicula: could they perhaps be remnants of the 
tomb door so prominent in his two comparative examples? 


* k k 


62. E.g. icon B.44 (ninth or tenth century) at Sinai: K. Weitzmann, The Monastery 
of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai. The Icons I: From the Sixth to the Tenth Century 
(Princeton 1976) 71-3, pls. XXIX, XCVII-XCVIII. In a discussion of the Life of 
Theodore of Sykeon, Ovéarov also seems to confuse a vision of St George with a 
representation of him. 

63. The plate layout is incorrect: the captions for figs. 1 and 3 have been reversed. 
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The number of thematic volumes noted in last year’s review 
has, as will be clear from the foregoing remarks, increased this 
year. Two have not yet, however, been considered. BF 18 is 
dedicated to ‘Die Bliitezeit des byzantinischen Staates im 10. 
Jahrhundert’; the issue was edited by J. Irmscher. As one might 
expect from the phrasing of the title, there is little art-historical 
information in the volume. Nickel (1992) provides the only ob- 
vious exception, but is a reprise of ideas originally collected in 
his Osteuropdische Baukunst des Mittelalters (Leipzig 1981); no 
recent bibliography or new theoretical insights pertaining to the 
so-called Macedonian Renaissance are offered. Wilsdorf (1992) 
offers a number of technical notes on the Limburg reliquary of 
the true cross. Thümmel (1992) supplies a useful list of the 
references to crosses, relics and reliquaries, and images in the Book 
of Ceremonies; he notes that the number of icons mentioned is 
limited. When, however, we compare his observation that the 
references to the Sunday of Orthodoxy name not a single icon 
(126) with Sevéenko (1991) — who, using different sources, sug- 
gests that icons were indeed participants in this feast — the limita- 
tions of the simple list become immediately apparent. One hopes 
that Thümmel will himself provide a comparative study, setting 
what the Book of Ceremonies says against what we know from 
other sources; such a study would illuminate the presumptions 
of the author(s) of De cerimoniis neatly, and provide a nice cor- 
ollary to Averil Cameron’s earlier study, ‘The Construction of 
Court Ritual: the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies’, in D. 
Cannadine and S.R.F. Price, eds., Rituals of Royalty: Power and 
Ceremonial in Traditional Societies (Cambridge 1987) 106-136. 

From an art historical point of view, a more successful thematic 
volume has appeared on Byzantine diplomacy. R. Cormack, ‘But 
is it art?’ in Shepard and Franklin (1992) 218-236 is about the 
role of the visual in Byzantine diplomacy. Cormack begins with 
an evocative reconstruction of the way visual language was used 
in the Great Palace, and particularly in the Chrysotriclinos, to 
create an effective setting for a display of Byzantine superiority 
calculated to impress foreign ambassadors. He then applies 
Mauss’s theories of gift exchange to Byzantine diplomacy and 
concludes that art — and especially objects of precious metal and 
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enamel — made a particularly good diplomatic gift, in part 
because ‘the value of art can always be felt to excel its intrinsic 
bullion value’ (228). Cormack also suggests that art re- 
inforced symbolic values shared by members of the diplomatic 
élite, and spoke a ‘court language’ that was understood without 
words. His analysis of the symbolic visual language spoken by 
the crown sent to the Hungarian king Geza I by the emperor 
Michael VII Doukas (presumably between 1074 and 1077) is en- 
tirely convincing; his brief account of the mid-eleventh-century 
Monomachos crown — in which he interprets the enigmatic ‘danc- 
ing girls’ as allusions to the pleasures of the harem as well as to 
the daughters of Israel — is less so. Quibbles about the inter- 
pretation of details should not, however, obscure his perceptive 
point that art was a particularly apt élite gift, precisely because 
luxury objects decorated with select motifs reinforced feelings 
of exclusivity; diplomatic gifts, in other words, ‘aimed to flatter 
enemies into respect’ (236). 

Later in the volume, A. Muthesius, ‘Silken diplomacy’ (237-248) 
presents a succinct overview of what her important studies on 
Byzantine silk weaving tell us about the use of silk in diplomatic 
exchange. She notes that gifts of Byzantine silk were especially 
valued before the development of the Latin silk weaving industry 
(c. 1200), and considers six examples that apparently came from 
the imperial store. Muthesius also notes the use of non-murex 
purple dyes on some of the exported silks; she wonders ‘whether 
the Byzantine emperors were economising by using imitation 
purples but at the same time taking advantage of the connota- 
tions implicit in the use of purple dye’ (246) and suggests that 
the non-murex purple silks were made not in the imperial work- 
shops but rather in the private workshops of the serikarioi, which 
were under obligation to the imperial store, possibly specifically 
for export to the west. 

Finally, J. Lowden, ‘The luxury book as diplomatic gift’ 
(249-260) examines four Byzantine manuscripts that made their 
way west during the medieval period, three of them as imperial 


64. For the anthropology: M. Mauss, The Gift. Forms and Functions of Exchange 
in Archaic Societies (London 1966). 
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gifts, the fourth apparently left by a monk. None of them had 
any discernable impact on western imagery, and Lowden con- 
cludes that manuscripts were both impractical as diplomatic gifts 
(since the language of the donor was unlikely to be known to the 
receiver), and had less impact on the transmission of Byzantine 
iconography or style in the west than objects more obviously made 
for display such as textiles, metalwork, or — though Lowden does 
not mention this possibility — icons. In broad terms, he is 
probably correct. However, the fact that Greek texts were 
translated into Latin (and vice-versa) at least in the ninth cen- 
tury, and that something very like the Greek Cotton Genesis was 
adapted to the mosaic decoration at San Marco in Venice in the 
thirteenth, suggests that we should not dismiss manuscripts 
entirely as a means of transmitting information across the 
Mediterranean. 
Byzantine art history has had a good year. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies, 

University of Birmingham 

Wheaton College (Norton MA) 


65. On this issue, see Brubaker (1991), BMGS 16 (1992) 224, and Corrigan (1992) 
110, 132. 
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Michael Psellos on the rhetoric of 
hagiography and the 
Life of St Auxentius 


ELIZABETH A. FISHER 


Hagiography and rhetoric appear incompatible according to 
modern conceptions of how each functioned in Byzantine socie- 
ty.! Rhetoric, a vehicle of upward mobility, depended upon an 
elaborate theoretical literature and promised to skilled practi- 
tioners enviable professional reputations in remunerative public 
pursuits among influential people. Hagiography, in contrast, ap- 
pealed to a socially diverse Christian audience and recorded the 
deeds of those who chose to seek spiritual rather than worldly 
rewards. Rhetoric and hagiography, however, intertwined in- 
evitably in the Byzantine world, as did rhetoric and most literary 
genres.? The basic intention of the hagiographer was, after all, 
to persuade, impress, and edify his audience, and the tenets of 
rhetoric assisted him in that goal. Since education in Byzantium 
included at all levels both the theory and practice of rhetoric,? 
the educated portion of a hagiographer's audience would expect 
him to use the familiar devices of rhetoric and would scorn poorly 
composed and incorrectly expressed hagiographic essays, no mat- 
ter how spiritually beneficial. 

The greatest among hagiographers, Symeon the Metaphrast, 
undertook the immense task of compiling a collection of saints’ 
lives in properly rhetorical form, recast, in most cases, from 


1. A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the Seventeenth Annual 
Byzantine Studies Conference in Brookline, Massachusetts, in November, 1991. I am 
grateful to Robert Browning and Robert A. Hadley for their helpful suggestions. 

2. George Kennedy, Classical Rhetoric and its Christian and Secular Tradition from 
Ancient to Modern Times (Chapel Hill, North Carolina 1980) 161-72. 

3. Kennedy 163-9. 
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original texts of modest literary pretensions.* Symeon’s tech- 
niques as hagiographer were described and analysed by Michael 
Psellos in his encomiastic Life of Symeon the Metaphrast,° 
where Psellos identifies a number of respects in which Symeon 
excelled as a hagiographer. Psellos commends Symeon for some 
techniques which are recommended by traditional Byzantine 
rhetorical theory and for others which are basic to good Chris- 
tian homiletic practice. These observations can be interpreted as 
Psellos’ ‘principles of hagiography’, which he implemented in 
one of his own ventures into hagiographic writing, the Life of 
St Auxentius. As P.-P. Joannou observes in his preface to the 
editio princeps of Psellos’ Life of St Auxentius, ‘Il était par ailleurs 
naturel, que Psellos eüt entrepris d'appliquer à la vie de S. 
Auxence les principes de l'hagiographie du Métaphraste. . .’.°It 
is the intention of this study first to identify exactly what Psellos 
considered the ‘principles of Metaphrastes’ hagiography’, and 
then to examine how he applied those principles to his own work 
in the Life of St Auxentius. 

The chronological relationship between Psellos’ Life of Symeon 
the Metaphrast and his Life of St Auxentius is unclear. Neither 
work suggests even obliquely the date of its own composition and 
neither work refers to nor depends upon the other. Psellos prob- 
ably formulated his hagiographic principles during a lifetime of 
reading, hearing, and reflecting upon a great variety of saints' 
lives. His assessment of Symeon's literary activity according to 
these principles could as plausibly have followed as preceded his 
use of them to guide his own revision and presentation of the 
Life of St Auxentius. 


4. Ehrhard characterises Symeon’s achievement as ‘eine Revolution auf hagio- 
graphischen Gebiete: die direkte Absendung von den alten Texten und ihre Erset- 
zung durch rhetorische Überarbeitungen. . .". Albert Ehrhard, Überlieferung und 
Bestand II (Leipzig 1938) Texte und Untersuchungen 51, 307. 

5. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, Michaelis Pselli scripta minora magnam partem adhuc 
inedita I (Milan 1936) 94-107; new edition by E.A. Fisher, Michaelis Pselli orationes 
hagiographicae (Teubner forthcoming). 

6. P.-P. Joannou, Démonologie populaire — démonologie critique au XIe siecle. 
La vie inédite de S. Auxence par M. Psellos (Wiesbaden 1971) 55. 
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What are Psellos’ hagiographic principles? He never explicit- 
ly presents them, but rather implies them in various passages in 
which he analyses Symeon’s success as a hagiographer. 

First, Psellos compares Symeon to his predecessors: 


A. oi è mpd Tod Gavpaciou tobde &vbpdc £vrabOa tag &keivov 
mpaéserc &vaypayapevor obwevodv tic weyaronpenciag Exeivwv 
égixovto, GAAG tà uev adtdv kateyeocavto, Ta 6& uù 6ovnO£vrec 
Katéddnre Seivar dkonwov éExeivois TÒ àüyaOov xoi qu ónpov 

5 ouyyeypáqaow, obdte kañv brobépEvor Évvotav obteE piv 
£Unpenéoi KataKooutjoavtes AEEEaw 008° ükpiBóc broypayavtes 
obte thy Qv KOAGoaVtMV Bapótnta obte tiv TOV papropnoóveov 
TMpdc Tag ànokpíiceiG NUKVOTHTA’ (adapted from Kurtz/Drexl I, 100.4- 12) 


Those who recorded the deeds of holy persons before Symeon's time in no 
way approximated the excellence of their subjects, but they sometimes told 
outright lies and at other times, incapable of writing in an appropriate style, 
they recorded virtue inelegantly and sloppily; they neither integrated a wor- 
thy underlying concept nor did they present it with appropriate stylistic at- 
tention, for they neglected to outline in exact terms either the sternness of 
the persecutors or the profundity of the martyrs in responding to them. 


Three principles of good hagiography lie behind these words. 
Stated in positive terms, they are (1) tell the truth, (2) write cor- 
rectly and carefully, and (3) delineate the characters of both vir- 
tuous and vicious subjects of the narrative, allowing them to speak 
for themselves. 


In a second passage, Psellos expresses his admiration for 
Symeon's hagiographic writings thus: 


B. dndca 5& ò yevvaioc obtog a&viip ETÀ Tig Mpenodons tod Adyou 
TEPIPOATS Eri toi; uaptupricao: xai àáckrjoaoi TOV 
cvyypaupuátov čave, dittov Exe tov CijAov, tfjc TE npóc tiv 
cuvOrkmnv puńoews Kai tfj; xpóc Ta KEAMOTA TOD TiOouc 

5 TwRdGEWs. cino SE kai vpítov GAO obK ÉAattov tovtov, dXX 
a&kpipéotepov te kai bynAóÓtepov, Stinep tv ouykpotobvtov Td 
£bayyéXvov fj tv &yíov &vdypantos pvńun kxeoáAoiov tv ANOV 
Kabéotnke . .. tÒ SE totabtaic &vvoíaic xpricacO0oti Kai Ager petà 
tod cagodts Sinppévy Tó TE 1100vóv &yobor] xai &AnOtwóv TE Kai 

10 Euqutov Eott pév Kai tfj &£keívou copias tekuńpiov, WaALloTa Sé 
onueiov, &v tic Beito, TÅG ebapudatov mpds to0c kaipobg Kai TOÙG 
GaKovovtas ypioEews. (adapted from Kurtz/Drexl I, 101.16-23, 26-30) 


7. In quoting Psellos’ Life of Symeon the Metaphrast, 1 have followed my own 
edition of the text, forthcoming in Michaelis Pselli orationes hagiographicae (Teubner). 
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And the noble Symeon clad in a garment of decorous speech the deeds of 
martyrs and ascetics in his writings, having a double purpose in mind — that 
his audience should imitate his compositional style and also that they should 
adopt the virtuous character traits of his subjects. Last and not least, but 
rather more central and more important, he intended a written record of those 
saints who reinforced the Gospel message . . . To use such ideas and such 
a clear, lofty, credible, plausible, and natural style is evidence of Symeon’s 
wisdom and a sure sign that these writings possess utility attuned to cir- 
cumstances and to audience, if one chooses to pay attention to them. 


Several additional principles of good hagiography may be ex- 
tracted from this passage and stated as: (4) adopt a correct and 
pleasing but not obscure writing style, (5) extend and explicate 
the Gospel message through the narrative, and (6) emphasise the 
virtues of the saintly subject in terms contemporary people can 
apply to their own lives. 

In a third passage, Psellos comments on his own response to 
Symeon’s writing, 
C. maiver yobv uoi tiv åkońv, onnvika ô Aóyoc abri aveiai pév Spn, 

brevor È onata’ nó te nitvv fj Spdv viva KabiCer tev 

&ckntóàv Kai oxedialer abTH tpogiiv tiv èk Potav@v Kai rópa tò 

é« nny@v’ (adapted from Kurtz/Drexl I, 105.1-4) 

Symeon delights my listening ear whenever his narrative ascends the moun- 


tains or plunges into the caverns; he sets some ascetic beneath a pine or oak 
tree and conjures up food for him from wild plants and drink from the springs. 


In commending Symeon’s facility for description, Psellos may 
be illustrating a further stylistic embellishment practiced by 
Symeon, for Homer’s Cyclops dwelt among ‘pines and oaks’ 
(Odyssey 9, 186), just as the paradigmatic Metaphrastic saint does. 
The hagiographic principle here may be expressed as (7) add 
descriptive passages to satisfy the aesthetic and imaginative crav- 
ings of the audience, making literary allusions when possible. 

In one final passage to be examined from this oration, Psellos 
acknowledges that Symeon’s ‘Lives of Saints’ failed to please some 
sorts of readers and lost some potential audience. He confides, 
D....obk &yvoH, Sti toic ROAACIC THV t£ cogiotikótepov TÅ 

TEPIPOAT Tis YAMTING kexonuévov, ObSév SE ATTOV Kai toic nepì 

tà payata EonovSakdaw, GAAG Kai oic tà pvoikà Gnthuata 

nrepionovdacta, ob mavu TI onovdaletar tod d&vépdc và 
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5 onovóóácuata, Sti phte Tà tfi; wigems TOV iSe@v &xnpent| nap’ 
avdtoig uite of oxnuaticuol TÕV AdyWV katoqgavegi MÁTE TIG 
anopia QvoEWS Kai &níAvcic yte ypapuikail &modEi—eic ETÀ TOV 
OOPTLKOV óvouátov ute OAdcogor Evvoiar DyNnrAOAOYODGAaL TO 
Ózokesiuevov. BobAOVTaL yàp oi TEPITTO! tiv GOgiav TPdG 

10 éxiderEw návta yeypáqOot, ob mpdc MEAELAV xai fioUc 
KatopOm@ow: (adapted from Kurtz/Drexl I, 102.2-13) 
I am not unaware that the works of Symeon are not much valued by many 
of those who wrap the garments of their own speech in a more sophisticated 
manner, nor by those who spend their time in learned pursuits or in scien- 
tific inquiry; they claim that there is no notable variety of literary form in 
these works, no obvious rhetorical configurations, no posing and solving of 
a problem, no geometrical proofs using common terminology, no thoughtful 
and elevated discussion of basic assumptions. Those learned individuals want 
everything written for display, not for moral improvement. 


Psellos implies here a final principle of successful hagiography 
which even Symeon could have observed profitably, namely (8) 
try io engage the interest of learned readers on an intellectual 
level by incorporating into the saint's biography discussions of 
various specialised topics. 

These four passages and the ‘hagiographic principles’ distilled 
from them draw heavily upon contemporary Byzantine rhetorical 
theory, both in vocabulary and in general content. The writings 
of Hermogenes were fundamental to Byzantine rhetorical studies 
and very familiar to Psellos the rhetorician, who had composed 
several essays on Hermogenes' rhetorical treatises.? For a 
learned Byzantine, Hermogenes was the natural standard to use 
in evaluating prose literature, as Psellos had demonstrated in an 
analysis of the writings of Gregory Nazianzenus.? The specialis- 
ed terminology of Hermogenes’ treatise nepi idedv, or On the 
Forms of Rhetoric, marks the four passages quoted from 
Psellos’ Life of Symeon the Metaphrast. Psellos refers to Her- 
mogenes' rhetorical forms (i6éa1) in D5, and elsewhere explicit- 
ly mentions several of the forms as well as categories by which 


8. George Kustas, ‘Function and Evolution of Byzantine Rhetoric’, Viator 1 (1970) 
68-70. 
9. Cf. A. Mayer, ‘Psellos’ Rede über den rhetorischen Charakter des Gregorius 
von Nazianzus', BZ 20 (1911) 27-100. 
10. Hermogenis Opera. Rhetores Graeci VI, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig 1913). 
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Hermogenes organises them:!! content of thought (évvoia A5, 
B8, D8), diction (Aé&c A6, B8), sternness (Bapótng AT), 
amplitude (zepiBoAn B2, D2), sincerity/truth (ANGE = dAnBivdv 
B9), composition (ovv6jKn B4), and figures (oxńuata = oynpat- 
iooi D6). Psellos’ ‘principles of hagiography’ themselves cor- 
respond in several instances to the forms of Hermogenes. (1) tell 
the truth echoes GA78e10 (sincerity/truth), (4) adopt a correct and 
pleasing but not obscure writing style reflects cagyvera (clari- 
ty), and (3) delineate the characters of both virtuous and vicious 
subjects of the narrative, allowing them to speak for themselves 
recalls i80¢ (delineation of character). fioc is also the basis for 
one of the fourteen rhetorical exercises or progymnasmata 
prescribed by Aphthonius, whose handbook served as a compa- 
nion to that of Hermogenes in Byzantium and exerted immense 
influence throughout the genres of Byzantine literature.!* In the 
Tionoa exercise recommended by Aphthonius, students por- 
trayed the motivations and words of a notable figure, just as 
Psellos encourages the hagiographer to do in his narrative. A 
second of Aphthonius’ progymnasmata, the Ex@paotc or descrip- 
tion, lies behind Psellos’ principle (7) add descriptive passages 
to satisfy the aesthetic and imaginative cravings of the audience, 
making literary allusions when possible. ”? 

Two remaining ‘hagiographic principles’ are basic to Chris- 
tian homiletics rather than derived from rhetorical handbooks. 
(5) extend and explicate the Gospel message through the narrative, 
and (6) emphasise the virtues of the saintly subject in terms con- 
temporary people can apply to their own lives. These two recom- 
mendations support the function of hagiography as a form of 
teaching within the Christian literary tradition. 

Psellos’ concluding recommendation, neglected by Symeon 
Metaphrastes himself, (8) try to engage the interest of learned 


11. For a useful enumeration of the forms and categories, see George Kustas, Studies 
in Byzantine Rhetoric (Thessaloniki 1973) 13-14. 

12. *The influence of the progymnasmata is hard to overestimate. Practically all 
the other genres of Byzantine literature are affected by them: homilies, letters, histories, 
and so on’. Kustas, Studies 22 n.1. 

13. For a discussion of these two progymnasmata, see George Kennedy, Greek 
Rhetoric under Christian Emperors (Princeton 1983) 64-5. 
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readers on an intellectual level by incorporating into the saint’s 
biography discussions of various specialised topics, is Psellos’ in- 
novation. It suggests the existence of a doggedly professionalis- 
ed element in educated Byzantine society. These persons apparent- 
ly refused to attend to a genre they considered completely un- 
related to their specialised interests. Because of their prejudice, 
they ignored the lives of the saints and missed the spiritual 
messages incorporated in hagiographic writings. Psellos hoped 
to entice such persons to read hagiography with the lure of learned 
digressions on subjects which they could not resist. His own at- 
tempt at hagiography in the Life of St Auxentius illustrates how 
this recommendation as well as his other ‘principles’ might be 
implemented. 

In composing his Life of St Auxentius, Psellos depended very 
closely upon an excellent early Life of the saint written shortly 
after his death on the authority of a monk who knew him.'* 
This Life is sometimes regarded as part of Metaphrastes’ collec- 
tion, included by him virtually without alteration.? Ehrhard, 
however, treats this anonymous Life of Auxentius as a later ad- 
dition to Metaphrastes' selection of Vitae because it appears in 
only one manuscript of Metaphrastes’ collection, and that 
manuscript is of the twelfth century.!é The text in MPG is not 
drawn from a manuscript of the Metaphrastic Lives but from 
Paris 1452, a tenth-century collection of Vitae by various authors, 
mostly anonymous, but including Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
Nicetas philosophus, Theodoret (bishop of Cyprus), John (bishop 
of Sardis), John Chrysostom, Eusebius, and Ignatius 
monachus." 

The Life of St Auxentius offered Psellos the opportunity to 
follow the example of Symeon the Metaphrast in improving an 
existing Vita according to contemporary tastes and needs. As he 
composed his own Life of St Auxentius, Psellos departed from 
the model provided by his source in order to follow the eight 
*hagiographic principles’ just derived. 


14. Joannou 53. 

15. It is published as a Metaphrastic life in MPG 114, 1377-1436. 

16. Cf. Ehrhard, pp.596, 603, 611. 

17. Henri Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs, vol. 2 (Paris 1888) 46-7. 
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In the preface to each of these two Lives, the author offers 
a brief justification for reading and writing hagiography. The 
anonymous source used by Psellos opens with an exegesis on the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard (Matt. 20, 1-16). The 
early fathers of the church are the labourers earliest arrived and 
they are the most commendable; those holy men who came later, 
at the third, ninth, even at the eleventh hour, are instructive sub- 
jects for the modern generation of lazy and ignorant persons, 
who have much to learn from the lives of saints about the way 
to live virtuously. The author concludes by slightly misquoting 
St Paul (Rom. 15,4): ‘for all the ancient scriptures were written 
for our own admonition’ (he uses vovOeciav, or ‘admonition’, 
instead of S15acKaAiav or ‘instruction’ in the original text). 
‘Admonition’ is the theme of this introduction and the key to 
the anonymous author's attitude towards his audience. ‘Instruc- 
tion’ is for students who willingly and diligently seek to improve 
themselves; ‘admonition’ is for lazy backsliders complacent in 
their ignorance. 

Psellos’ preface is much longer and very differently conceived. 
He begins with Christ, because he is the pattern for all sorts of 
careers — for martyrs in his death, for ascetics in his periods of 
withdrawal and physical privation, and says Psellos, 


I would venture to say that he provides marvellous guidance for those who 
enter into public life, in his advice concerning what is appropriate, in his 
occasional withdrawal, and in his return of a reasoned response for every 
circumstance. Indeed, since we are drawn to God in various ways of life, 
Christ is the author and origin of all of them. He is, as is agreed, the transcen- 
dant pattern given to us for every virtue, for martyrdom, for ascetic life, 
for public life, for any other manner of life. ? 


Psellos then develops the metaphor of Christian life as a strug- 
gle and a contest, in which God is the judge, the martyrs and 
ascetics are the victors, and the opponents are the ‘cosmic powers, 
the authorities and potentates of this dark world’ as described 
in Ephes. 6,12. 


18. Cf. MPG 114, 1377, A-B. 
19. Cf. Joannou 64.13-20. 
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These two prefaces illustrate the very different approach which 
each author takes to his subject matter and to his audience. The 
anonymous author uses the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard to establish the moral inadequacy of his contemporary 
audience in comparison with his virtuous subject from the past. 
The audience requires ‘admonition’, rather than ‘instruction’, as 
the author eimphasises in his scriptural paraphrase. 

Psellos in contrast emphasises the relevance of Christ’s own 
life and of the Gospel! message for all people of every station in 
life — for martyrs and ascetics, of course, but also for public 
servants and ‘for (those in) any manner of life’. Psellos presents 
a holy life as a lesson for his contemporary audience, implying 
that they are perfectly able to profit from that instruction. He 
illustrates here one of his own hagiographical principles — (6) 
emphasise the virtues of the saintly subject in terms contemporary 
people can apply to their own lives. This preface also explicates 
what Psellos means by another hagiographical principle — (5) 
extend and explicate the Gospel message through the narrative. 
That is, a saint’s life should be related wherever possible to a 
variety of life experiences in order to engage and instruct the 
audience. 

As Psellos begins his account of the career of St Auxentius, 
he continues to observe the two hagiographic principles just men- 
tioned as he very deliberately adds and deletes particular details 
in order to serve his hagiographic purposes. 

I intend to ignore what aesthetic canons and rhetorical principles supply in en- 

comiastic writings, and I shall not praise my subject in terms of his family con- 


nections, not even if he had a notable homeland nor if his ancestors achieved some 
great deed. 


As a result, Psellos’ Life lacks any reference to Auxentius’ origins, 
although the source text says that his family came from the east 
(MPG 114.1380 B 4-5). Psellos, in other words, suppresses some 
biographical information available in his source in order to make 
Auxentius. closer to ‘Everyman’. He also adds information on 
occasion for the same purpose. Like his source, Psellos describes 


20. Cf. Joannou 66.9-12. 
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a circle of three friends around Auxentius during the saint’s early 
career in Constantinople, but, unlike his source, Psellos remarks 
on details of their lives. Anthemius, he says, was guardian of the 
imperial letters, Marcianus was a professor in Constantinople, 
and John was widely known and dwelt on a rock.?! These added 
details draw a parallel between the associates of Auxentius and 
.Psellos' own circle of friends in Constantinople, Leicudes, 
Xiphilin, and John Mauropus.” These details also emphasise 
the importance Psellos assigned to public life as a motif in his 
hagiography. 

At this point, one might protest that Psellos has broken his 
first principle of successful hagiography, namely, (1) tell the truth. 
His deletions and additions in biographical data concerning 
Auxentius and his colleagues do indeed represent a departure from 
the facts as reported in Psellos’ source, but they are not outright 
lies. Suppressing a detail is not the same as offering a contradic- 
tory one, and adding plausible details might represent a fuller, 
if not verifiable, truth. 

A short speech of St Auxentius as reported by Psellos further 
demonstrates the effect of Psellos’ hagiographic principles, which 
dictate that such a speech should be direct and simple, but also 
worthy of imitation in its Greek style and able to reveal the pro- 
fundity of the saint’s mentality. The saint’s words on the occa- 
sion of his departure from his ascetic mountain retreat in order 
to attend the Council of Chalcedon will illustrate Psellos’ pro- 
cedure as hagiographer. Auxentius was debilitated by his ascetic 
practices, long inactivity, and poor nutrition; he could hardly walk 
and, as he hobbled along, his toenails flapped on his toes. A 
bystander boldly nipped a toenail from the saint’s foot. In the 
anonymous Life, the saint protests in brief and direct terms, ‘I 
am a man who suffers like you — don’t give me troubles’. (kay@ 
ópovonanc &vOpozóc eiu, Kai pý por kóroug napéyexve, MPG 
114.1397 D 1-2) Psellos, however, devises a very different 
response for the saint to this unprovoked attack: 


21. Cf. Joannou 68.8-21. 
22. Alexander P. Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes 3. An Attempt at Hagio- 
Autobiography: The Pseudo-Life of ‘‘Saint’’ Psellos?’, B 53 (1983) 546-8. 
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otnw, G5eAQE, tod cópatoc d&noAéADLAL ODSE åvaroðýtos Exo, 

SiaonMWEVOV por vOv WEA, GAN obk k Spvds f] èk nétpac 

counénnyuat GAA’ SatéoIg Kai vEebpots óujpriouat óc Kai o0: 

épot 866 ti Kai mAEov npóoeoti, xavaóe6anávnua yap, óc ópüc, 
5 Kai WGAA6V uot xv GAA@v éunéguKke 10 GAyeiv. (Joannou 94.4-7) 


Brother, I have not yet left this body behind me, nor am I without physical 
sensation when my limbs are torn apart; no, I am not compounded from 
an oak tree or from a rock, but I am knit together with bones and sinews 
like you. And I suffer all the more, because I have been worn down, as you 
see, and pain clings to me more than to other people. 


This speech contrasts with the saint’s words in the source text 
in several respects. It is sophisticated Attic Greek, not only 
demonstrating verbs in the perfect tense and a genitive absolute 
construction but also exemplifying Psellos’ stylistic principles (2) 
write correctly and carefully, and (4) adopt a correct and pleas- 
ing but not obscure writing style. The scene of the saint’s depar- 
ture is vividly portrayed, and the saint’s speech incorporates two 
literary allusions — the first to Homer’s Odyssey 19, 163 ‘you 
are not from the ancient oak or from a rock’ (od yàp ånò Spvdc 
E001 Tadkawadtov ov8’&nd nétpnc) and the second to Job 10, 
11 ‘didst thou not . . . clothe me with skin and flesh and knit 
me together with bones and sinews?’ (épa Kai Kpéac LE 
évédvoas, óotéotc 5é Kai veDpoig e éveipac;). Psellos follows 
his own recommendation (7) add descriptive passages to satisfy 
the aesthetic and imaginative cravings of the audience, making 
literary allusions when possible. Finally, this passage illustrates 
the saint’s character, for even in extreme pain, the saint expresses 
himself through classical and Biblical allusions to a person he 
addresses as ‘Brother’. His nobility both of spirit and of diction 
are apparent in these words, which certainly serve to characterise 
a virtuous subject, as Psellos recommended in principle (3) 
delineate the characters of both virtuous and vicious subjects of 
the narrative, allowing them to speak for themselves. 

Psellos most notably distinguishes himself not only from his 
source but from that paradigm of hagiographers, Symeon 
Metaphrastes, in applying hagiographic principle (8) try to engage 
the interest of learned readers on an intellectual level by incor- 
porating into the saint’s biography discussions of various specia- 
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lised topics. The Life of Auxentius contains several such digres- 
sions, both on religious and on secular subjects. Psellos’ discus- 
sion of elephantiasis illustrates how he expanded the intellectual 
scope of this Life by the skillful use of digression. 

After mentioning the arrival of two sick men seeking healing 
from the saint, Psellos remarks about their disease, ‘Most people 
euphemistically call it ‘‘sacred’’, but it is named after the elephant 
by the disciples of Asclepius'.? Psellos then detours into a 
discussion of how this disease came to be called ‘elephantiasis’, 
citing two alternative explanations. 


I have happened upon two explanations for this name. One is that the disease 
is immense and unresponsive to medical treatment, which likens the disease 
to the size of the elephant and from that it bears its name. The other con- 
siders the animal itself, the elephant, to cause the name of the disease, because 
natural scientists believe that the animal is subject to the disease. 


Any disciples of Asclepius or similarly learned persons in Psellos’ 
audience might well recognise the first explanation as coming from 
Aretaeus (IV, 13, 16 = Hude 87, 16-18), the second as offered by 
Aretaeus (IV, 13, 16 = Hude 89, 5-12) and by Galen (Eisagoge 
or Medicus 14, 756 Kuehn). Before leaving the arresting subject 
of onomastics, however, Psellos observes that quinsey (kuváyyn 
in Greek) is often etymologically explained as a choking reac- 
tion characteristic of dogs,” perhaps expecting his audience to 
recall Aristotle's comments on this subject in the Historia 
Animalium (IX. 22, 604a5-12). Psellos then offers an explana- 
tion for the symptoms of elephantiasis based upon the theory of 
humours and at last returns to his original subject, namely the 
two sufferers who came to the saint. In their case, he observes, 
the saint recognised that the disease resulted from their egregious 
careers as perjurers and was in fact a judgement sent by God. 

In this digression Psellos turns the focus of his attention to 
a body of literature and to a set of concerns different from holy 
scriptures and moral virtue. He implies that he and his audience 
are part of a learned and intellectually vital community able to 


23. Cf. Joannou 84.37-9. 
24. Cf. Joannou 84.40-86.4. 
25. Cf. Joannou 86.4-5. 
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appreciate the appeal of etymological discussions and scientific 
literature. He counters, in other words, the complaint which he 
recorded in the Life of Symeon Metaphrastes, namely that 
hagiography is a genre ‘without notable variety of subject matter’. 

Psellos’ Life of St Auxentius is the work of a skilled rhetori- 
cian who became an innovative hagiographer as well. Psellos uses 
his rhetorical knowledge to ensure that his Life of Auxentius was 
correct, persuasive and graceful in the way prescribed by con- 
temporary rhetorical theory. He also acknowledged the homiletic 
function of hagiography by recalling and extending the Gospel 
message to daily life, as effective preachers still do. In these 
respects, Psellos resembles skillful hagiographers of earlier 
periods, including Symeon the Metaphrast. However, he dis- 
tinguishes his Life of St Auxentius from other hagiography by 
crossing the boundaries of subject matter which had previously 
defined the genre. With this innovation, the interests of Psellos 
the polymath emerge and his authorial persona invites the atten- 
tion of an audience indifferent or hostile to hagiography as it 
had been previously practiced. 


Classics Department, 


The George Washington University, 
Washington D.C. 
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The campaign of Shaykh Djunayd 
Safawi against Trebizond 
(1456 AD/860 H) 


RUSTAM SHUKUROV 


Trebizond, on the southern coast of the Black Sea is separated 
by the distance of nearly one thousand kilometres from Ardabil, 
the native town of Safawids, situated not far from the Caspian 
Sea. Despite that, in the midst of the 15th century fate amazing- 
ly brought together two royal families: the Grand Komnenoi of 
Trebizond and the Safawids of Iran. Shah Isma‘il (1501-1524), 
the founder of the Safawid state was born in 1487/892 of Halima- 
begum, the daughter of the Trepezuntine despoina Theodora and 
the Aq Quyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan (1457-1478). Shaykh Djunayd 
Safawi (d. 1460), the grandfather of Shah Ismail, had nearly 
seized the city of Trebizond, about thirty years before the birth 
of his famous grandson. The Trapezuntine nobles left their 
sovereigns, the emperor John IV (1429-1459) and, likely, his sister 
Theodora, the future wife of Uzun Hasan and grandmother of 
Ismail. Trebizond remained unprotected and, if shaykh 
Djunayd were more persistent in his attempts to capture the city, 
who knows what would be the future of both celebrated dynasties. 

The campaign of shaykh Djunayd against Trebizond was 
discussed for a long time by Byzantinists as well as by Orientalists. 
However, the date of the campaign has not been established ex- 
actly and the circumstances of the campaign still are not clear 
enough.! Contradictions in the dating one can find also in recent 


1. J. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaisertums von Trapezunt (München 1827) 252- 
253; G. Finlay, The History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders to its Con- 
quest by the Turks and of the Empire of Trebizond: 1204-1461 (Edinburg & London 
1851) 472; J. von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, 1 (Pest 1828) 57; 
W. Miller, Trebizond. The Last Greek Empire (London 1926) 83-84 (these scholars 
propose that Djunayd’s campaign against Trebizond occurred sometime in the 1440s). 
E. Janssens, Trébizonde en Colchide (Bruxelles 1969) 132-134 (this author proposes 
that the attack occured in the 1430s); W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat 
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publications concerning the activity of shaykh Djunayd in the 
Pontos. For instance, H. Wurm refers to the different datings 
without preferring any of them.” Having first dated the cam- 
paign to the 1450s, A. Bryer later proposed another date: 
sometime in the years 1456-58? 

As we try to demonstrate here, the information of primary 
sources is sufficient to deduce a more exact date of Djunayd's 
invasion and an approximate location of the starting point of his 
attack on Trebizond. 


I. The Primary Sources 

The most detailed narrative of shaykh Djunayd's activity on 
the territory of the Trebizond Empire can be found in the historical 
work of Laonikos Chalkokondyles’ "Azoóeí£eiz iatopióv, or, 
more precisely, in interpolations of anonymous Trapezuntine 
author in Laonikos' text (below the author of interpolations will 
be referred to as Pseudo-Chalkokondyles).* Shaykh Djunayd is 
named here tic Cóxnc óvóuaxi "ApxafiíAnc (‘a certain shaykh, 
Ardabil by name’). Such denomination is, probably, a result of 
misunderstanding of Persian shaykh-i ardabil (‘the shaykh of 
Ardabil).5 Pseudo-Chalkokondyles says that shaykh Djunayd 
moved to Trebizond through Kapanion and Meliares. The Greeks 
failed in landing a reinforcement off their ships and shaykh 
Djunayd defeated the Trapezuntine army led by pansebastos. The 


im fünfzehnten Jahrhundert (Berlin und Lepizig 1936) 28-29; idem, Uzun Hasan ve 
Şeyh Cüneyd (Ankara 1948) 20. W. Hinz dated the attack to 1456, his dating is ac- 
cepted by M. KurSanskis, ‘Autour de la dernière princesse de Trébizonde: Théodora, 
fille de Jean IV et épouse d'Uzun Hasan’, '"Apxeiov IIóvrov 34 (1977/78) 78 f. See 
also note 10. 

2. H. Wurm, ‘Anmerkungen zum PLP in Anschluß an die Lektüre des “Anodeiéeic 
iatopidév’, JOB 37 (1987) 279-280. 

3. A. Bryer, ‘Greeks and Tiirkmens: the Pontic Exception’, DOP 29 (1975) 148, 
note 139; A. Bryer & D. Winfield, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of 
the Pontos, 2 vols. (Washington 1985) I, 154-155. 

4. Laonici Chalcocondylae historiarum demonstrationes, 2 vols., rec. E. Darko 
(Budepestini 1922-4) II, 220-222. On the interpolations in the Laonikos text see: V. 
Grecu, ‘Zu den Interpolationen im Geschichtswerk des Laonikos Chalkokondyles', 
Académie Roumaine, Bulletin de la section historique 27 (1946) 92-94. 

5. Chalkokondyles, II, 220.75-26 For another interpretation of this name see: H. 
Wurm, op. cit., 280. 
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Trapezuntines retreated in panic, and among them escaped the 
emperor John IV himself, who had stayed at St Phokas monastery 
in Kordyle during the battle. Having passed Kordyle, the shaykh 
achieved Trebizond and besieged the city. Three days later he sud- 
denly left for Mesochaldia not conquering Trebizond which was 
entirely unprotected due to the escape of the imperial archontai 
towards Georgia. This quite long story was rendered and trans- 
lated many times beginning with Jakob Fallmerayer. Djunayd’s 
routes on the territory of the Empire were discussed in detail by 
A. Bryer.® 

Another Greek source, the Ecthesis Chronica adds the following 
details to Pseudo-Chalkokondyles’ narrative.’ Djunayd is named 
Lax Tlovveitns (from Persian shaykh Djunayd). Djunayd’s in- 
vasion was sudden and unexpected. The Emperor and archontai 
stayed at the time on the Pontic coast seeking rescue from an 
epidemic disease (@dvatov). The author of the chronicle asserts 
that Trapezuntines.were not ready for resistance. This informa- 
tion of the Ecthesis Chronica has not received proper attention 
of the scholars. 

As far as I know, the only Turkish historian wrote on the cam- 
paign, namely ‘Ashiqpdsha-zade.® He states that, having left 
Syria, shaykh Djunayd went towards Djanik, ‘in Djànik he went 
to Muhammad Bek, several thousands of men gathered (under 
his command), from there (he) went to Trebizond. The bek of 
Trebizond also gathered an army, sent (it) against (him). And 
they fought with the Trapezuntine army and defeated the Trap- 
ezuntine army and ravaged the land of Trebizond. The beglerbegi 
of Rum Hizir Aga / went against Djunayd along with the already 
gathered army. Djunayd, having heard of it, ran away (and) went 


6. A. Bryer & D. Winfield, Jbidem. A. Bryer notes that the Greek army moved 
along the same route which the troops of the emperor Alexios III had taken during 
the campaign against chapni Turkmens in 1380. 

7. Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Athenarum, ed. with critical notes and in- 
dices by Sp. Lampros (London 1902) 59. 

8. "Ashiqpasha-zade tarikhi (Istanbul 1332) 226-267. 
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to Uzun Hasan’.? Above this passage °Ashiqpdshd-zade 
describes in detail Djunayd’s wanderings in Anatolia and Syria. 
Beginning with W. Hinz, evidences of the Turkish chronist, are 
widely used, almost exclusively, by Orientalists for the reconstruc- 
tion of the biography of shaykh Djunayd.!? 

A Safawid chronicle of Budaq Munshi Qazwini (composed in 
the 1570s), which now exists in a unique known manuscript of 
the St Petersburg Public Library, contains the following infor- 
mation on Djunayd. ‘When the turn of the sultan Djunayd came, 
he showed an inclination to authority; he came to a companion- 
ship of a great amir Abū al-Nasr Hasan Bek / and it was the 
beginning of the (latter’s) rule. The great amir favoured and 
honoured him, and offered and gave him his sister, Khadidja Bigi 
by name. After a while (Djunayd) went towards Trebizond; there 
he was martyred in the year eight hundred and sixty',!! There 
exists one more evidence in the Safawid sources. Qadi Ahmad 
Ghaffari Qazwini mentions in his Tarikh-i Djahan-Ara (com- 
posed in 1564-65/972), that after staying in Diyarbakr at the court 
of Uzun Hasan, Djunayd *went from there, together with a troop 
of ghazi’s (carrying) victorious signs, for the ghazawat against 


9. "Ashiqpasha-zade, 267: Canikda Mehmed Beg qatına vardı, birqag bin kisi 
cemoldi. Andan Trabzona yüridi, Trabzon begi daxi lesker cem *idüb, qarsu gónerdi. 
Trabzon legker-ile ugras étdiler. Trabzon legkerin qırdılar. Trabzonun vilayetini xarab 
étdiler. Rum beglerbegisi Xizr Aga daxı cem *étdügi asker-le Cüneydüfi üzerine vardı. 
Cüneyd igidüb qaçdı, Uzun Hasana gitdi. 

10. W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, 24-32. R.M. Savory, 'Djunayd', EF idem, ‘The Strug- 
gle for Supremacy in Persia after the Death of Timur’, Der Islam 40 (1964) 49; 
Tadhkirat al-Muluk. A Manual of Safawid Administration (circa 1137/1725), Persian 
text in facs., translated and explained by V. Minorsky (E.J.W. Gibb Memorial Series. 
New Ser., XVI London 1943) 190; H.R. Roemer, ‘The Safawid Period’, in The 
Cambridge History of Iran VI (London 1986) 201-202; B.S. Baykal, ‘Die Rivalitàt 
zwischen Uzun Hasan und Mehmet II um das Kaiserreich von Trapezunt’, in Trudy 
25 mezhdunarodnogo kongressa vostokovedov II (Moskva 1963) 444-445; Yasar Yücel, 
*Fatih'in Trabzon'u fethi óncesinde Osmanh-Trabzon-Akkoyunlu iliskileri', Belleten 
49 (194) (1985) 292. 

11. Budaq Munshi Qazwini, Djawahir al-Akhbar, the St Petersburg Public Library, 
Dorn, 288, f. 281r-282v.: Ba-suhbat-i amir-i kabir Abu al-Nasr Hasan-bek amad / 
aghaz-i saltanat-i u bud amir-i kabir u-ra Saziz-u-karim kard wa kh"ahar-i khud-ra ba- 
iltimas bad-u dad Khadidja-bigi nam ba*d az muddati ba-taraf-i Trabzun raft dar 
andja shahid shud dar sal sittin wa thamanmia. 
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Trebizond . . ^? Then follows a story of shaykh’s campaign 
against Shirvàn. Both Safawid authors claim that Djunayd died 
in 860 H. which corresponds to 11 December 1455-28 November 
1456 AD. However, the real date of Djunayd's death is 1460/864. 
These two evidences of the Safawid historians are completely 
neglected by scholars. 


II. The Date of the Campaign 

After the death of shaykh Ibrahim in 1447-48/851 his son 
Djunayd became the leader of a sufi order of safawiyya in 
Ardabil.? Owing to an acute conflict with Qara Quyunlu ruler 
Djahànshàh (1438-1467), he had to escape from Ardabil and to 
leave the lands of Qara Quyunlu sultanate (c. 1448/852).!^ Fur- 
ther wanderings of shaykh Djunayd can be reconstructed only 
on the basis of *Ashigpáshá-zàde's narrative. First, Djunayd 
came to the lands of Ottoman sultan Muràd II (1421-1451) and 
asked the latter to give him and his followers a land in the Aydin 
region. Even though Muràd sent money as a gift to Djunayd and 
his darvishs, he refused to provide them asylum on the Ottoman 
territory. As W. Hinz suggested, this happened around the year 
1449-50/853.'° After that, Djunayd went to the lands of qara- 
man Turkmens in Konya. However, he was forced to flight again, 
this time because of his quarrel with some local *ulamà. Hav- 
ing passed the region of varsaq tribes in Cilcia he proceeded to 
Syria, reached Halab (Aleppo) and settled down in Djabal Arsüs 
in the gulf of Alexandretta (Iskenderün). But, once again, the 
local shaykhs opposed him and protested against his staying there. 
The Egyptian sultan Chaqmaq (1438-1453) replied to the com- 
plains of the Syrian shaykhs and ordered an arrest of Djunayd. 
By good fortune, Djunayd avoided the danger and ran away to 


12. Qàdi Ahmad Ghaffari Qazwim, Tarikh-i Djahan-Ara (Tehran 1965) 261: karrat-i 
digar hadrat-i shan *azm-i rahil namuda ba- Diyarbakr nuzul farmudand wa az 
andja bà fewdji as ghaziyan-i zafar shiar ba-ghaza-yi Trabzun rafta.. . 

13. Husayn *Abd al-Zahidi, Silsilat al- Nasab-i Safawiyya (Berlin 1928) 66. 

14. Kh"and-Amir Ghiyath al-Din, Habib al- Siyar IV (Tehran 1954) 425-426. H.P. 
Roemer, op. cit., 201. 

15. *Ashiqpasha-zade, 264; W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, 26. 
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Djànik.! In spite of the aforementioned assertions of the 
Safawid historians, Djunayd came to Uzun Hasan not before but 
after his abortive attack on Trebizond. At Uzun Hasan's court 
he remained likely up to 1459/863. 

Thus, W. Hinz's version of the wanderings of Djunayd, com- 


monly accepted by Orientalists, is based on ‘Ashiqpash4-zade’s 
narrative. According to Hinz's interpretations of the narrative 


of "Ashiqpashá-zàde, shaykh Djunayd set off for Djánik not 
long before the death of the sultan Chaqmag in 1453." 

Furthermore, the historical work of Chalkokondyles provides 
reasons for mutually contradicting datings of Djunayd's cam- 
paign against Trebizond. The first one appears in the interpola- 
tions of Pseudo-Chalkokondyles. Immediately after the account 
of the accession of John IV, Pseudo-Chalkokondyles turns to 
the story of Djunayd's attack against Trebizond in the follow- 
ing words: ‘Meta ĝé tivag xpóvouc àatpátevae Kai tig ÇÚXNÇ 
... (Well, some time after, a certain shaykh also brought an 
army ...’)./8 The reign of John IV began in 1429. The 
available approximate chronology of Djunayd's adventures ab- 
solutely excludes the possibility that his invasion of Trebizond 
could happen very soon after this time. 

An alternative date can be derived from the passage just below 
the story of Djunayd, which concerns the attack, on Trebizond, 
of Hizir Beg, the Ottoman governor of Amasya (Byzantine 
Amaseia). This passage has been regarded by E. Darkó as being 
due to Chalkokondyles himself, rather than a continuation of 
the Trapezuntine author interpolation. However, the passage from 
*Ashiqpasha-zade’s text cited above forces us to reconsider this 
opinion. 

"Ashiqpáshá-záde insists on the approach of the Ottoman 
troops of Hizir Aga (the same as Hizir Beg) as the very cause of 


16. *Ashiqpasha-zade, 265-266; W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, 26-28; Tadhkirat al-Muluk 
(V. Minorsky), 190. 

17. W. Hinz, Jrans Aufstieg, 28. 

18. Chalkokondyles, II, 220. 

19. On the date of the beginning of John IV's rule, see A. Bryer, ‘The Faithless 
Kabazitai and Scholarioi', in Maistor: Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies 
for R. Browning, ed. A. Moffatt (Canberra 1984) 322-323. 
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Djunayd’s swift retreat. Moreover Chalkokondyles (or Pseudo- 
Chalkokondyles) mentions in his account of Hizir Beg’s invasion: 
*kai épríuov yon obans TÄS néAews tH 100 Aomod Bia Kai npoc- 
óokíuov áAcato0ar. . .” (“With the city being already desolated, 
because of the strength of the plague, and being expected to be 
taken. . .").? Evidently, the plague mentioned here is the same 
0ávatoc recorded in the Ecthesis Chronica within the story of 
Djunayd (see also below). This expectation of a fast fall of the 
city is plausibly connected with the defeat of the Trapezuntine 
troops during Djunayd's attack and with the escape of the 
archontai. Without any doubt, this is the reason why the city 
remained unprotected. Thus, we observe, in two independent 
sources, an intimate connection of the accounts of Hizir Beg and 
Djunayd activities. 

This allows us to suggest that the text of Chalkokondyles' 
History from p.222? to 223*is nothing else but a sequel of the 
interpolation, perhaps containing some small corrections and 
additions of Laonikos Chalkokondyles himself. 

According to (Pseudo-)Chalkokondyles, the attack of Hizir Beg 
on Trebizond happened in the middle of 1456, simultaneously 
with the besieging of Belgrad by the Ottoman sultan Muhammad 
II (1451-1481) in July 1456.? If this is true, the date of 
Djunayd's campaign against Trebizond is June or July 1456. 

The Ecthesis Chronica does not contradict this dating. The 
chronicle refers to a certain serious mass malady, which forced 
John IV and the archontai to flee from the city to the seacoast. 

There was the only epidemic in the Pontic region in the 1450s, 
which has deserved a special reference: this happened sometime 
in 1456. According to Abü Bakr Tihràni, the official historian 
of Uzun Hasan's reign, the latter gathered troops of his vassals 
at the end of 1456 in preparation for the war with his brother 
Djahàngir and Rustam Tarkhan, a Qara Quyunlu general. A cer- 
tain Bayazid Beg, the ruler of Ispir (Hispiratis) and a cousin of 
Uzun Hasan did not arrive at the encampment of his sovereign. 


20. Chalkokondyles, II, 222223. 
21. Chalkokondyles, II, 217; P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken ll 
(Wien 1975) 490. 
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His absence was caused by an epidemic of the plague (rá^ün), 
which seized Ispir. The epidemic was quite strong: Bayazid Bek, 
repenting, sent to Uzun Hasan, as a gift, ‘much riches which had 
entered the Treasury because of occurrence of the plague'.? 

Ispir is situated not far from the Trapezuntine border, and it 
is natural to propose that Abu Bakr Tihràni and the author of 
the Ecthesis Chronica as well as Pseudo-Chalkokondyles told 
about one and the same epidemic: the plague of 1456. Thereby 
the Ecthesis Chronica confirms the date derived from the nar- 
ratives of "Ashiqpáshà-záde and Pseudo-Chalkokondyles. 

As to the Safawid authors cited above, they apparently have 
mistaken the date of Djunayd's campaign against Trebizond for 
the date of Djunayd's death. This notable mistake is particular- 
ly eloquent in the text of Budaq Munshi, who claimed that 
Djunayd was perished in 1456/860 during his attack on Trebizond. 

Thus a careful and critical comparison of the sources reveals 
their unanimity in dating the invasion of Djunayd. The event oc- 
curred very likely in the first half of the summer of 1456. 


III. The Circumstances of the Campaign 

According to *Ashiqpáshà-záde, shaykh Djunayd, after his 
leaving Syria, came in Djànik to a certain Muhammad Bek. 
Djunayd supposedly stayed in Djànik for a long period between 
1453 and 1456. The question is where in Djànik did he stay and 
who was Muhammad Bek. 

Pseudo-Chalkokondyles says that the shaykh marched against 
Trebizond ‘... evvác£ag dnavtaxyod ano te dvatodic xai 
uconufpíac otpatév, and te Zauíoou Kai & dAAcv / tivav 
nodewy’ (‘having collected an army from everywhere on the east 
and south and from Samion and from some other cities’).” 

First, the place-name Zauíov ought to be clarified. Identifica- 
tions of Samion with the Georgian principality of Samstzkhe (G. 
Finlay) and with the island Samos (N. Jorga) can be rejected 


22. Abu Bakr Tihrani-Isfahani, Kit@bi Diyarbakriyya. Ak-Koyunlular tarihi, 
yayinlayanlar: N. Lugal, F. Sümer, giriş ve notlar: F. Sümer, I (Ankara 1962) 281 
and also 264-265. 

23. Chalkokondyles, II, 22026-221!. 
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without commentaries.“ Another interpretation was proposed 
earlier by J. Fallmerayer who suggested that Samion denotes the 
Pontic harbour Samsun. W. Hinz followed the latter iden- 
tification and, in addition proposed, that Muhammad Beg, the 
host of shaykh Djunayd in Djànik, was the Ottoman ruler of 
Samsun.” Hinz’s version has become commonly accepted. 
However, this opinion is based solely on a rather doubtful inter- 
pretation of the place-name Samion. According to ‘Ashiqpasha 
-Záde, at the beginning of the 1450s as well as in 1456 Djunayd’s 
relations with the Ottomans were hostile. It is very unlikely that 
shaykh Djunayd could take refuge anywhere on the Ottoman 
territory. 

Most probably, the Samion is a modification of the Oriental 
Sham, i.e. Syria. Names for Syria varied in the Pontic Greek texts. 
For example, Andreas Lybadenos, following the classical literary 
samples, mentioned the inhabitants of Syria using a normative 
name oí Zópoi.?' One of the contemporaries of Lybadenos, the 
composer of the Trapezuntine horoscope of the year 1336, whose 
language was closer to the colloquial one, denoted Syria by the 
form Lidu (iç tO Lidunv). The word was apparently borrowed 
from the Venetians, who had derived it from Sham.?? The form 
Zauíov probably appeared from the root Zau, which corresponds 
to Sham, and obviously conformed to the classical 7 Zupía by 


24. G. Finlay, The History, 472; N. Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches I1 
(Gotha 1908) 103. 

25. J. Fallmerayer, Geschichte, 252. Samsun was in Ottoman hands from 1421. See 
Mehmed Neşri, Kit@b-i cihán-nüma, yayinlayanlar F.R. Unat, M.A. Köymen, II 
(Ankara 1957) 540-542; Th. Seif, ‘Der Abschnitt über die Osmanen in Sükrüllah's 
persischer Universalgeschichte’, Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte 2 (1925) 
110; H. Inalcik, ‘Murad II’, Islâm Ansiklopedisi. A.K. Sanjian, Colophons of 
Armenian Manuscripts, 1301-1480. A Source for Middle Eastern History (Cambridge 
1969) 1421: 14. 

26. W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, 28-29. 

27. 'Avópéoo AiBadnvod Bíoc xai.épya, ed. O. Lampsides (‘Apyeiov Ilóvtov, 
IIapáptnua 7, 'A0fvai 1975)4622, ` 

28. TpaneCovvtiaxdv wmpooKkdniov tob čtovç 1336, ed. S. Lampros, in: Néoç 
'EAÀnvouvríucov 13 (1916) 43°, and commentaries of Lampros 48-49. 
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adding the accented iota to the root.” 

Thus, the texts of “Ashiqpdsha-zdde and Pseudo-Chalko- 
kondyles exhibit again a unanimity in details: it was Syria, where 
from the shaykh came to Djanik. 

One notices an implicit contradiction between ^Ashiqpáshà 7a 


de and Pseudo-Chalkokondyles in the following. The Ottoman 
historian argues that around 1453 Djunayd came to Djànik. 
Meanwhile, the Greek author says that shaykh's troops were col- 
lected ‘from everywhere on the east and the south’ — of the city 
of Trebizond, one may assume. The point is that the Ottoman 
sources, in the 15th century, called Djànik the region west of 
Trebizond. Djànik was the name of the territories of the 
Taceddinogullari principality to the north and north-east of Niksar 
(Neokaisareia). In 1456, the Ottoman border in the Pontic region 
passed west of Trebizond, namely along the river Melet (the 
Byzantine Melanthios, stretching south through Mas‘tidiye and 
Quyul Hisdr.*° That was apparently the eastern border of the 
former principality of Djànik, seized by the Ottomans in 1427-28 
(831 H). So, in accordance with the usage of the Ottoman 
historians, in 1456 the Djànik region was entirely in the hands 
of the Ottomans. However, we have shown above that Djunayd 
hardly could stay in the Ottoman lands. Pseudo-Chalkokondyles 
confirms this idea by saying that the shaykh's troops originated 
from the east and the south of Trebizond. 

The Ottoman and Greek texts are consistent with each other 
only provided *Ashiqpáshàá-záde used the name Djànik in a 
broader sense, just as Chalkokondyles used the name Colchis 
meaning a major part of the Pontic region, including the territories 
of the Trebizond Empire,and to the east up to the Phasis river, 
and the lands stretching on the south along the Trapezuntine 
border.?! Alternatively, the Ottoman historian might use the 


29. We are inclined to explain the difference in gender between tò (6) Zauíov (oc) 
(neut. or mascul.) and 7 Zupía (fem.) by the fact that the majority of Arabic, Persian 
or Turkish words borrowed by the Greeks in the late Byzantine time were of the second 
declension in neuter gender and only a smaller fraction in masculine. 

30. R. Shukurov, ‘Trapezundskaya imperiya i tyurkskiye emiraty Ponta v XV veke', 
in Prichernomor’ye v srednie veka (Moskva 1991) 231. 

31. Chalkokondyles, I, 61, 76, 130, 158, II, 37, 218, 219, 223, 243, 247, 274. 
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name Djànik in the meaning close to the Georgian Djaneti — 
the lands between Trebizond and the Phasis river.** The starting 
point of Djunayd's campaign should be looked for in the Pon- 
tos to the east of the Ottoman border. 

A more complicated problem is to find out who was Muham- 
mad Bek, the host of the shaykh in Djànik. To approach this 
question, we first discuss, in some detail, the political situation 
in the Eastern Pontos. The main strongholds here, Qara Hisàr 
(Koloneia), Kamakh (Kamacha), Erzincan (Keltzena), Tercan 
(Derksina), Ispir, Pulür and the surrounding areas belonged in 
the 1440-1450s to the amirs of the Turkmen tribe of Aq Quyunlu. 
During some period in the 1450s Bayburt was in the hands of 
the Dukharlu Turkmens. The regions of Urum Saray and Yassi 
Chaman, Aq Shahr, Satala, Kelkit, Shirin (or Shiran) and fur- 
ther to the west up to Quyul Hisar, the lands adjoining the 
Trapezuntine Chaldia and Cheriana, were apparently an inter- 
mediate area, used by the Turkmens as the summer pastures. 

In the 1430-1450s, the supreme power in the Aq Quyunlu prin- 
cipality was in the hands of the descendants of the usurper Qara 
*Uthmàn (1404-1435), the younger son of amir Qutlu Bek 
(1348-1382). The Pontic amirs Qilic Arslan Beg and Qutlu Beg, 
both sons of Ahmad, the elder son of amir Qutlu Beg, belonged 
to an oppositional group of dissidents, seeking to restoration of 
the rule of the descendants of Ahmad, a legitimate heir of the 
supreme power in the principality. 

In the spring of 1450 the Pontic region suffered invasion of 
Djahànshàh, the sultan of Qara Quyunlu, who took advantage 
of the weakness of the amir Djahàngir's centralised power 
(1444-1457). Most Aq Quyunlu Pontic amirs supported 
Djahanshah and recognised his suzerainty over their lands.? A 
vast region thus came under the domination of Djahanshah in 
1450-1451, consisting of Erzincan and Tercan (governed by Qilic 


32. M. KurSanskis, ‘L’Empire de Trébizonde et la Georgie’, REB 35 (1977) 251. 
A more detailed account of the usage of the place-name Djanik, in particular, in the 
Turkish historiography, see A. Bryer, ‘Some Notes on the Laz and Tzan (II), Bedi 
Kartlisa 23-24 (1967) 161-168. 

33. Abi Bakr Tihrani, I, 178-179. 
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Arslan), Bayburt (governed by Mahmud Kukaltash from the 
Turkmen tribe of Dukharlu), Ispir (governed by Bayazid Beg b. 
Shaykh Hasan b. Qara ‘Uthman).*4 

Djahànshàh attempted to conquer Qara Hisar (possessed by 
a certain Lala Yaqub) and Kamàkh (possessed by Dja‘far b. 
Yaqub b. Qara°Uthman) but failed. The Qara Quyunlu troops 
also devastated Kelkit, Shirin and Satala.?? 

The political situation in the Eastern Pontos was exceptional- 
ly unstable between 1450 and 1457. *Arabsháh, a new viceregent 
of the Pontos for Djahànshah, arrived in Erzincan in 1453. In 
1456 Djahànshàh gave the city of Erzincan to Djahàngir, at the 
time former ruler of Aq Quyunlu exiled by his brother Uzun 
Hasan. In 1452, 1453, 1454, and 1456 the Pontic region was in- 
vaded by Uzun Hasan, a new ruler of Aq Quyunlu. Amirs of 
Kamakh and Ispir supported him.?Ó 

In this intricate and perplexing situation, shaykh Djunayd un- 
doubtedly had an opportunity to choose a patron among semi- 
independent or entirely independent amirs. However, a person 
bearing exactly the name of Muhammad Beg cannot be found 
among the local rulers. It is unlikely that Djunayd could stay in 
Erzincan, Bayburt or Tercan because the rulers of these regions 
were the vassals of shaykh’s enemy, the Sultan of Qara Quyunlu. 
Due just to the presence of the Qara Quyunlu troops in the inner 
parts of the Eastern Anatolia and Diyarbakr, Djunayd apparently 
had to pass them fast in his way from Syria. 

Abu Bakr Tihràni-Isfahàni, a reliable authority on events in 
the Eastern Pontos at this time, refers to the only Pontic ruler 
Muhammad by name. That is the amir Muhammad Amir Sayyid, 
the ruler of Ispir. In 1450, Djahànshàh exiled Muhammad Amir 
Sayyid from Ispir and gave the city to Bayazid.’ It is the unique 
mention of Muhammad Amir Sayyid in the sources. It seems 


34. Abu Bakr Tihrani, I, 203-205. 

35. Abu Bakr Tihran, I, 205-206. A.K. Sanjian, The Colophons, 225. 

36. Abu Bakr Tihrani, I, 225-238, 241-242, 256, 259, 261. A.K. Sanjian, Ibidem; 
J.E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu. Clan, Confederation, Empire (Minneapolis & Chicago 
1976) 92. 

37. Abu Bakr Tihran, I, 205. 
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plausible that it is this Muhammad who later offered a shelter 
to shaykh Djunayd somewhere in the Pontos. 

The location of Djunayd’s stay in the Pontos probably should 
be looked for in the regions beyond the range of the Ottoman 
and Qara Quyunlu influences, possibly in the strongholds of 
Quyul Hisar, Qara Hisàr, Aq Shahr, Shirin or somewhere around 
them. This our suggestion is supported also by the itinerary of 
Djunayd’s campaign: the shaykh moved towards Trebizond by 
the western route through Chaldia and Trikomia but not along 
the eastern way through or from Bayburt.*® 

Djunayd’s military action against the Empire of Trebizond ap- 
parently was not inspired by any of the great powers (the 
Ottomans or Qara Quyunlus), and seems to be no more than a 
predatory attack of a wandering knight staying at the head of 
a mob of Turkmen robbers. One cannot exclude completely the 
possibility that Djunayd’s action was inspired by Uzun Hasan, 
who, at the time, did all his best to strengthen the power in the 
Eastern Pontos; however, nothing in the sources confirms this 
speculation. 

The failure, in 1456, of the Trapezuntine defense system, which 
was so efficient in the 14th century, can be an evidence of the 
general decline of the fighting efficiency of the Trapezuntine army. 
This degradation of the defensive abilities was possibly a conse- 
quence of an excessively prolonged period of peace on the 
Trapezuntine-Muslim border. The confrontation with the Muslims 
has come to a climax about the middle of the 14th century. 
However, the rise, in the 1380-1390s, of the power of Mutahhar- 
tan’s principality of Erzincan, which becomes the main ally of 
the Empire, resulted in a considerably reduced military activity 
on the Trapezuntine-Muslim border.*? After the amir Timur’s 
Anatolian campaign (1402-1403) and with passing of the impor- 
tant Pontic strategic points to the hands of Aq Quyunlu 
Turkmens, security on the Trapezuntine-Muslim border became 
as strong as never before. Due to several matrimonial alliances 
of the Trapezuntine despoinai with the leaders of the Aq Quyunlu 


38. See note 6. 
39. R. Shukurov, op. cit., 226-227, 245-246. 
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Turkments, which took place for the last hundred years, in the 
15th century many Aq Quyunlu amirs, the members of the rul- 
ing clans and the descendants of the Greek princesses, were linked 
by blood ties to the Grand Komnenoi. It is therefore probable 
that by the 1450s the Trapezuntine army had already lost its 
former great experience in fighting with the Muslims. 

Djunayd's wanderings provide further evidence for the high 
mobility of the Near-East population, an example of the particular 
ease with which strangers could find, in the lands so remote from 
their homeland, not only a shelter but wealth, power and 
authority. 
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The erotic symbolism of the apple 
in late Byzantine and meta-Byzantine 
demotic literature* 


A.R. LITTLEWOOD 


The erotic symbolism of the apple in the writers of pagan 
Greece! afforded the Byzantines an oft-chosen field for demon- 
strating both their learning and their ingenuity.” This exercise in 
antiquarianism, however, tends to conceal among at least some 
segments of the population a continuing daily use of such sym- 
bolism and indeed a persistent belief in the efficacy of fruits of 
the apple-kind in promoting fertility. Even in the Hochsprache 
we hear of supposedly historical tales of the ninth-century emperor 
Theophilos signifying his choice of bride by means of an apple? 
and of two apples sent as lovers’ gifts, one by the fifth-century 
empress Eudokia (consort of Theodosios II)* and the second by 
a twelfth-century commoner (Seth Skleros),° the former leading 
to a divorce, the latter to a successful prosecution for sorcery; 
while the tenth-century author Ioannes Geometres gives an other- 
wise unattested erotic aition for the tree’s creation — a beautiful 
and bashful young girl is so saddened and embarrassed when her 
drunken would-be lovers quarrel over her, with results fatal to 
some of them, that in response to her prayer she is metamorphosed 
into an apple-tree. We do, however, have also the scanty 


* This paper was read at the XVIIIth Congrès International des Études Byzantines 
at Moscow, August 10th 1991. I wish to thank the staff of the libraries of the Slavonic 
and Modern Greek Annexe of the Taylor Institute, Oxford, and the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens for the help and courtesy that they extended to me at dif- 
ferent times. 

. Fer the many facets with references see Littlewood 1967. 

. In general see Littlewood 1974. 

. References in Littlewood 1967: 156 and id. 1974: 47-48, nn.71-72. 

. References in Littlewood 1967: 154 and id. 1974: 46-47, n.69. 

. Niketas Choniates, ed. B. Niebuhr (CSHB, Bonn 1835) 192.13-193.4. 

. The Progymnasmata of Ioannes Geometres, ed. A.R. Littlewood (Amsterdam 
1972) 17.22-18.2. 
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remains of late Byzantine demotic literature and a mass of meta- 
Byzantine oral material, recorded by scholars largely in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, that shew the vitality of the theme. 
The numerous similarities here between this literature and that 
of the pre-Byzantine period encourage the always hazardous ex- 
trapolation for early and middle Byzantium.’ Exigencies of time, 
however, allow now merely a summary of this later evidence. 

The primary róle of the apple, its promotion of fertility? 
through sympathetic magic, is found in a meta-Byzantine tale that 
occurs with interesting variations in many areas of the Byzan- 
tine world. According to the version from Astypalaia a God- 
fearing king and queen turn in their distress at being childless 
to a priest. He accepts their gifts — incense, tapers, bread and 
wine for the liturgy and a silver censer — and having clambered 
up a mountain to the Church of St Elias he supplicates God in 
great piety and compunction of heart for no less than four nights, 
whereupon an angel appears before him saying that God has had 
compassion and sent him an apple for the king who must peel 
it and cut it in half for the queen and the priest's wife to eat: 
both of them promptly conceive and duly give birth. The most 
interesting feature here is the Christian veneer on a standard tale 
with an angel taking the place of the usual devil or similar creature 
who claims the subsequent boy as his own when the latter has 
reached puberty. Variations include the giving of the peel to a 
mare which produces a foal for the boy's companionship, and 
a Persian extension in which a father's bliss is blighted when his 
seventh and youngest wife, unlike her obedient seniors, fastidious- 
ly eats only half an apple and suffers the predictable penalty of 


7. See below, n.42. 

8. This is the traditional view, but C.A. Faraone, re-examining the well-known 
Greek texts and also adducing an Assyrian aphrodisiacal incantation of the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. and a Greek one from Egypt of the Augustan period, strongly argues that 
the primary purpose was the promotion of ‘sexual desire in the female’ rather than 
fertility (1990: especially 230-238). 
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giving birth to Taling or *Half-Boy'.? A curious Greek parallel 
using, for once, a fruit other than one of the apple-kind may be 
found in the belief that a barren woman who eats a grape from 
the vine of St Symeon, that grows against the wall of the 
katholikon at the Athonite monastery of Chilandari, will bear 
a son who is irrevocably destined to serve God as a monk for 
all his adult life.!° 

This belief in the fertile power of the apple occurs again in an 
incestuous and macabre tale from Cyprus. Two successive 
bridegrooms are warned by an apparition to keep far from their 
wife’s bed, for she is doomed to marry her father, bear him a 
son and later marry this very son. Learning of this she attempts 
to thwart her destiny by slaying her father, but Fate is too strong 
for her: after eating apples from the tree that has sprung up on 
her father’s grave she duly conceives. Still intent, however, on 
having her own way, at least in part, she stabs her child with a 
knife and nails him into a chest that she casts into the sea. Needless 
to say, the child is rescued by a sailor, is brought up by him as 
his own son and subsequently, all unknowing, marries his mother. 
When one day the unhappy lady recognises the truth from the 
scars on her husband’s body, she throws herself from the roof 
and dies.!! 

An extension of the apple's róle as creator of life to that of 
re-creator is found in the Byzantine romance Kallimachos and 
Chrysorrhoé, wherein an old woman inscribes a beautiful golden 
apple with a charm to the effect that whosoever places it in his 


9. The tale from Astypalaia may be found in R.M. Dawkins, Forty-five Stories 
from the Dodekanese (edited and translated from the mss. of Jacob Zarraftis) 
(Cambridge 1950) no. 2 (pp.41-42). For other versions see Dawkins, op. cit. 54; id., 
1953: no. 38 (p.245: see further pp.46; 227; 243; 377-378); J. Pio, Contes populaires 
grecs (Copenhagen 1879) no. 3 (p.9); P.W. Kretschmer, Neugriechische Märchen (Jena 
1919) no. 41 (p.159); A. Dirr, Caucasian Folk-tales (tr. L. Menzies, London and 
Toronto 1925) no. 11 (p.52); I. Künos, Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk Tales (tr. R.N. 
Bain, London 1896) 13; D.L.R. and E.O. Lorimer, Persian Tales (London 1919) no. 
38 (pp.251sq.); C.M. Crews, Recherches sur les Judéo-Espagnol dans les pays 
balkaniques (Paris 1935) no. 14 (p.117). 

10. R.M. Dawkins, The Monks of Mount Athos (London 1936) 355sq. The same 
belief was expressed to me at Chilandari in 1971, but with doubts of the vine's recent 
efficacy. 

11. Sakellarios 1891: 311-314. 
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bosom will die, but that if it is applied to the nose of a dead man 
he will immediately come once more to life: from this magic the 
hero predictably gains full benefit.? In a somewhat different 
later demotic tale of rescue from a death-like state by means of 
apples a man, who had been given many years before as a baby 
to a childless fisherman by the ‘Lady of the Sea’, eventually fails 
in his attempt to escape his fate of returning to the sea. His wife, 
however, is equal to the situation, for she tosses three golden 
apples to the ‘Lady of the Sea’ in return for a sight of her hus- 
band whom she then cleverly snatches to safety from the 
billows." 

Intimately connected with the theme of fertility is the fruit’s 
association with marriage.'* One Cretan folk-song thus advises 
a bride on reaching her new home: 


May you stand firm like a cypress, take root like a holm-oak, 

flower like a sweet apple-tree, produce fruit, 

and be worthy to bear nine sons and one sweet little apple-tree (i.e. a 
daughter). 


The Maniot custom of hurling a pomegranate onto the 
threshold of a newly married couple, who must walk over the 
scattered pips while well-wishers express aloud their hopes that 
there will be as many offspring as pips, similarly attests the fruit's 
fertile rôle in marriage; as does also the tradition among the 
Sarakatsani (transhumant shepherds of the Pindos range) of im- 
paling apples or pomegranates on the three points of a wooden 


12. Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé 1206-1412. 

13. There is an English translation from an unpublished Chian version in Dawkins 
1953: no. 7 (pp.29-35: for sources of other versions, some with major differences, 
see pp.28sq.). This tale is presumably indebted in part to a memory of the classical 
story of Atlanta and Hippomenes/Melanion. 

14. The earliest classical allusions to the erotic symbolism of the apple are specifically 
connected with marriage, when fertility was expressly encouraged or promoted (see 
Littlewood 1967: 155sq., but also above, n.8). 

15. Politis 1932: no. 145 (p.181). Cf. the variant in Ph.I. Koukoulis, Oivouvriakó 
(Chania 1908) 97 (quoted in D. Petropoulos 1954: 106, where further parallels may 
be found). 

16. See further Lawson 1910: 559. Note also the Macedonian riddle for a pomegranate 
— ‘A thousand, ten thousand maids wrapt up in one blanket’ (tr. in Abbott 1903: 
314sq., no. 38 (variants do have monks and janissaries for maids]). 
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cross surmounted on a flag-pole that is stuck into the thatch of 
the groom’s hut on the night of his marriage and borne the next 
day as a standard at the head of the procession to the bride’s 
home." Again, in a variant on its marital rôle, C.S. Sonnini, 
who travelled in the Ottoman Empire in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury at the behest of Louis XVI, recorded from the Dodekanese 
that a maiden was able to learn the identity of her future hus- 
band from the movement of a small vessel (held on the up-turned 
fingers and thumbs of two other girls) that contained an apple 
floating in water.? A more magical mode of prophecy occurs 
in a poem from Grevena: here a handsome *pallikari' holds an 
apple in his hand and a lemon on his lap; he kisses the apple and 
tells the lemon that he wishes to marry, whereupon it recommends 
black-eyed Thanasio, the adopted daughter of a worthy nun at 
the nearby monastery.? 

A quite different róle in marriage for the apple appears in a 
distich, from Zichna and Pravi in Macedonia, that was sung by 
a maiden to her mother on the Thursday before her wedding: 


"Tis but to-day, to-morrow and on Saturday that I am here, 
on Sunday I bid thee farewell with a sugar-sweet apple.2? 


Here we have a reference to the bride's custom, as she departed 
from her childhood-home, of throwing an apple over her shoulder 
so that she should leave only sweet memories of herself 
behind.?! 


17. J.K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage: a Study of Institutions and Moral 
Values in a Greek Mountain Community (Oxford 1964) 119. 

18. Sonnini 1801: 122-124. 

19. Aravantinos 1880: no. 225 (p.153). 

20. Tr. of Abbott 1903: 161. For a contrasting use of apple-imagery at the same 
point in a woman's life see the distich quoted below, n.72. 

21. This may be compared with the explanation twice given by Plutarch as to why 
an Athenian law, which he ascribes to Solon, required that on the night of his wed- 
ding a man should give his wife a quince to eat — to ensure that her words to him 
would be as sweet (Con. Praec. 1 (Mor. 138D]; Quaest. Rom. 65 [ Mor. 279F]. On 
a third occasion [So/. 20.4] Plutarch seems to imply that the purpose is the promo- 
tion of fertility or, as C.A. Faraone argues, ‘sexual intimacy between the couple’ 
[1990: 231]). J.C. Lawson notes that in his time in some districts of Greece both 
bride and bridegroom ‘are required to partake together [of a quince] at their first 
entry into their new house' in the hope 'that the sweetness of the fruit will so temper 
their lips that nothing but sweet words will ever be addressed by the one to the other? 
(1910: 558). 
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The association with marriage, so obviously a part of the liv- 
ing world, is linked also with death in a remarkable dirge (it lacks 
any overt note of sadness) of a mother upon the death of her 
son for whom her own mother, already in the nether world, is 
preparing a wedding: 


My mother makes glad, she makes the wedding of my son, 

she goes to the springs for water and to the mountains for snow, 
and to the women tending the orchards for an apple and a quince. 
‘You springs give me cold water and you mountains the snow, 
and you women tending the orchards the apple and the quince. 

A dear one is coming to me from the world above. . .’ 


The use of fruits of the apple-kind as a means or symbol of rebirth 
from the dead, that has been seen already in the romance 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé, is, of course, common and lies 
behind the customs of placing apples or pomegranates upon the 
bier and of using pomegranate-seeds in the ‘kolyva’ at memorial 
services for the dead and at the Feast of the Dormition.? 
The róle of the apple as a lover's gift was well known in anti- 
quity, is mentioned in Byzantium literature and occurs with great 
frequency in the later demotic literature: here its most famous 
occurrence is in Vitsentzos Kornaros' Erotokritos when Aretousa 
sends the hero four apples to cure his sickness which, being one 


22. Passow 1860: no. 370 (p.263). The connexion in Greek thought between death 
and a form of marriage, clearly present already in the Eleusinian myth, is well discussed 
and illustrated in Lawson 1910: 543-606. With especial reference to vegetation see 
also J.C.B. Petropoulos 1989: 223-229. 

23. It is worthy of note that in the Erotokritos the apples sent to the sick hero (see 
below, 88-89) are said to have revived him ‘as if from the dead’ (1.2062). There is 
a very curious tale, best known in the Latin translation attributed to Manfred of Sicily 
(son of Frederick II), in which Aristotle keeps himself alive by smelling an apple that 
he holds in his hand but then dies when he lets it fall (M. Plezia, Aristotelis qui ferebatur 
Liber de Pomo [Academia Scientiarum Polona, Warsaw 1960] especially 44; 64 
[quoted in Littlewood 1967: 175]). This translation was extraordinarily popular in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from which may be dated 72 of the surviving 
86 mss. that contain the work. Cod. Par. lat. 16088 (13th cent.) contains an illustra- 
tion of Aristotle in bed with the apple (fol. 185", reproduced in Plezia, op. cit. 8, 
fig. 2). 
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of love, is readily susceptible to such treatment.” An especial 
occasion for the practice in the Dodekanese is recorded from the 
late eighteenth century: apples were left in water from the eve 
of the Feast of St John the Baptist until noon the next day, when 
unwedded girls signified their preference by bestowing apples on 
happy youths, while married ladies were permitted to shew who 
ranked second to their husbands in their affections? One little 
distich, recorded with slight variations in different parts of Greece 
and among the Greek colony in Corsica, has a link with an ancient 
refinement of the custom mentioned by Lucian in which a piece 
bitten out of an apple was thrown at the favoured wench:?é 


Greetings I send you with a bitten apple, 
and in the middle of the bite there is a hidden kiss.2” 


This theme of a bitten apple as a gift is pointedly combined with 
the fundamental theme of the fruit's promotion of fertility in a 
ditty still sung by the school-children of Greece: 


One, two, three, 
I went to my teacher; 
She gave me an apple, 
A nibbled apple; 


24. 11.2015-2022. Among meta-Byzantine demotic instances see e.g. Giankas 1959: 
nos. 365; 415; 495; 579; Lioudaki nos. 1.A'.8'.13; 9.81; 19.A*; 19.I'" (pp.18; 189; 
320; 326); M.G. Mikhailidis-Nouaros, Anuotiké Tpayovdia Kapráðov (Athens 1928) 
30sq., no. 3; Passow 1860: nos. 443.5sq.; 646.21 (pp.324; 478); Politis 1932: nos. 
103; 111 (pp.150; 153); F. Ragovin, Cretan Mantinades (Athens 1974) 33 (golden 
quinces); Zampelios 1852: no. 2.26 (pp.146sq.); Zerlentis 1877: no. 9 (p.393). In one 
variation on the theme a wife decides not to send her absent husband an apple or 
quince since it would rot or shrivel (A.K. Oikonomidis, Tpayovdia tod 'OXóu oU 
[Athens 1881], no. 2.35 [p.102]). From Chios comes a rather different tale of an 
apple as a gift: a wild-cat, upon marrying three successive human sisters, gave each 
as play-thing an apple — but this was a magic apple that could indicate to him on 
his return whether or not his wife had been obedient to his instructions (Argenti and 
Rose 1949: I, 439-441). 

25. Sonnini 1801: 124-125. 

26. Dial. Mer. 12.1, closely imitated by Aristainetos (1.25). Cf. Luc. Tox. 13; Alciphr. 
3.26.2 (Schepens). 

27. Tr. of Abbot 1900: no. II,IV,XXVI,87 (pp.236sq.). Cf. P.P. Baboulis, *O 
Kpntikds Tpayovdiotts¢ (Chania 1950) 144; Lioudaki 1936: no. 12.83 (p.224); Passow 
1860: Dist. Am. no. 959 (p.574); N.B. Phardy, “YAn koi Xkapípnya tig £v Kopoui 
“EdAnvixiis "Axotkíac (Athens 1888) 182, no. 14. 
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I gave it to my girl; 
She gave me a boy. 


From the time of Aristophanes ancient writers mention the 
custom of throwing an apple, at first by the woman to indicate 
an offer of sexual favours and later usually by the man to in- 
dicate amorous intention.” In the early nineteenth century C. 
Fauriel, a Frenchman who made the first large and systematic 
collection of Greek folk-songs, claimed that for a man to throw 
an apple, flower or similar object was ‘une déclaration d’amour 
en forme, une demande expresse en mariage'.? Surviving 
demotic songs provide numerous examples, including one of an 
Epirote lover, upon his return after an absence of two years, 
throwing an apple at his girl-friend as a token that his sentiments 
remain unchanged,?! and one of a lover who yearns for an 
orange so to hurl at his sweetheart's window that he hits her 
flower-pot.?? Another does indeed appear to defy the tradition, 
for when a boy finds a girl high in a laden apple-tree and sug- 
gests that she should come down for a kiss he is pelted with ap- 
ples for his presumption, but no Greek was likely to take this 
at face-value.?? 

The classical tradition of associating a girl's breasts or cheeks 
with apples (or similar fruit) through similarity of shape or col- 
our or even fragrance” continues through the Byzantine and 


28. For a brief discussion of this poem (with two concluding lines) see Ph.I. Kakridis, 
MijAo 6aykou£vo, 'EAAngviká 25 (1972) 189-192. 

29. For references see Littlewood 1967: 154sq.; id. 1974: 37-39. 

30. Fauriel 1824: I, xxxiii. 

31. Aravantinos 1880: no. 242 (p.162). 

32. Abbott 1900: no. ILL, VII (p.124). 

33. Fauriel 1824: II, no. 4.A@’. (p.284) = Passow 1860: Dist. Am. no. 847 (p.564). 
Cf. Poulianos 1964: 211. 

34. It is hard to overestimate the importance of fragrance, which is made very clear 
by the mantinade *From the apple you took fragrance / and from the rose colour' 
(Ragovin 1974: 34). It is most frequently mentioned in connexion with the apple as 
a term of endearment (see below, 92-93) or in the imagery of breasts. For further 
aspects of the apple's odour see Littlewood 1967: 175sq., n.65. 
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into the modern period,’ while in late Byzantine or early meta- 
Byzantine demotic songs lips are added to the anatomical list.? 
The association with breasts leads to the greatest elaboration and 
it becomes a topos for the girl to misunderstand the symbolism, 
or at least so to pretend, as is done in a song about the priest's 
daughter coming from the vineyard: 


She carries apples in her apron, 
pomegranates in her kerchief. 
I asked her for two apples; 
and she gave me three. 
‘I do not want your apples, 
the bruised ones, 
I want the two of your bosom, 
the fragrant ones.’ 


More commonly, however, they are merely the subject of a blunt 
request: 


35. For references see Littlewood 1967: 157 (breasts), 176 (cheeks); id. 1974: 35sq. 
(breasts), 49, n.79 (cheeks), Meta-Byzantine demotic examples are numerous. For 
the association of the apple with a breast see e.g. Politis 1932: no. 100 (p.149) with 
a similar version in Passow 1860: no. 629 (p.463); while for the more common later 
association of the lemon with the breast see e.g. ibid. Dist. Am. no. 955 (p.574); Abbott 
1900: IL,LIIX (p.126); Karapatakis 1960: 156; Sakellarios 1891: 212, no. 49. The bosom 
is likened also to a garden as early as the Byzantine Achilleid (822 Hesseling) and 
on occasion later, e.g. Politis 1932: no. 135.49 (p.171). For the association of apples 
with cheeks see e.g. Aravantinos 1880: 302, nos. 2.1.1.19sq.; M. Lioudaki 1936: no. 
9.19 (p.185); Politis 1932: no. 135.49 (p.171); Sakellarios 1891: 212, no. 48; Abbot 
loc. cit. (orange rather than apple). 

36. See below, 95. That this association too may go back to an earlier period is sug- 
gested by Philostratos' claim (Zmag. 1.15) that a kiss would reveal whether a girl's 
breath had the scent of apples or grapes (imitated, with the substitution of roses for 
grapes, by Aristainetos [1.12] and, in the early fifteenth century, by Ioannes 
Eugenikos, Reg. in Parad., ed. J.F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova [Paris 1844] 346). 
In the twentieth century Kazantzakis likens women's heels gleaming in the sun to 
‘ruddy apples’ (Odyssey 1.770. For further examples of Kazantzakis’ hugely varied 
treatment of the imagery of the apple see Littlewood, ‘The Apple in the Sexual Im- 
agery of Kazantzakis: a Study in the Continuity of a Greek Tradition’, Neo-Hellenika 
3 [1978] 37-55). References to other parts of the human body (tonsils, swellings under 
eyes and swellings of cornea of eyes) called ‘apples’ in non-erotic contexts in classical 
literature may be found in Littlewood 1967: 176sq. 

37. Ragovin 1974: 52. There is a surviving early Byzantine instance of this incom- 
prehension from the fifth (?) century when Nonnos makes his besotted Dionysos offer 
to serve Beroé as farm-labourer for ‘two apples and one bunch of grapes’, to the 
complete bewilderment of the pestered lass (D. 42.311-314). 
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Dear Theoni, in your bodice 

are two sweet lemons. 

Don’t be modest! 

Why don’t you give me one, 

so my hands can have some fun??? 


The identification of a girl's body in its entirety with an apple 
may go back at least to seventh-century B.C. Lesbos if, as is 
generally accepted, Sappho's famous fragment of an apple on 
the topmost bough out of reach of the pickers is correctly reported 
by Himerios as referring to a maiden soon to be wed.?? Certainly 
in the early Hellenistic period Theokritos' love-lorn Polyphemos 
calls the Nereid Galatea his ‘sweet apple'* and in probably the 
late third century A.D. Menander Rhetor recommends that in 
an epithalamion the bride be likened to an olive or an apple.*! 
Menander's authority during the Byzantine period was such as 
to assure his directive frequent use in educated circles, but the 
dearth of surviving demotic evidence does unfortunately not allow 
incontestable assertion that it reflected contemporary imagery also 
among the unlettered.? By far the commonest later usage of the 
imagery is simply, as in Theokritos, the use of the apple as a term 
of endearment. Remarkably, however, what are probably the 
earliest two surviving examples apply to males rather than, as 
thereafter almost exclusively, to females, since in a poem from 
Crete of the early fourteenth-century Stephanos Sakhlikis has 
Politics (in the guise of a woman of loose morals) call one man 


‘rose’ and another 'apple',? while in one version of the epic of 


38. Tr. in Ragovin 1974: 20sq. (I have altered the punctuation). 

39. Sappho, frag. 105a Page; Himerios, Or. 9.16 (p.82 Colonna). For a good discus- 
sion of this passage see Petropoulos 1989: 234-236. 

40. 11.39. 

41. 2.6 (404.5-8 Reynolds-Wilson). He recommends also the likening of the 
bridegroom to a palm or rose (/oc. cit.). 

42. J.C.B. Petropoulos convincingly argues for the likelihood of sub-literate con- 
tinuity from classical antiquity to the meta-Byzantine period of vegetal imagery in 
general for a girl (or youth) and of the apple and apple-tree in particular (1989: 112-119; 
158-161; 205-248). 

43. Ed. W. Wagner, Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi (Leipzig 1875) 76, 1.353. 
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Basil Digenis Akritas the hero is addressed as ‘my fragrant 
apple’. 

Whereas surviving Greek literature from the time of Homer? 
compares human beings, usually for particulars of their beauty, 
with trees, there is no surviving example involving the apple-tree 
until in the middle Byzantine period the pseudonymous Chris- 
tian Greek Achmet ben Sirin makes the association of girl and 
tree in his compilation of interpretations of dreams*® and 
Geometres tells his myth of metamorphosis," both of which 
may possibly reflect popular culture at this time. In the late Byzan- 
tine or immediately meta-Byzantine period the tree as girl becomes 
a topos, again especially as a term of endearment“? but also in 
elaborate and largely unclassical metaphors. Although these may 
have parallels in the lost mass of earlier demotic poems, as J.C.B. 
Petropoulos strongly argues, ? they may also reflect oriental and 


44. Cod. Treb. 7.1991 (since this redaction is of the sixteenth century the phrase 
here may not be Byzantine). For the symbolism applied to males in non-erotic con- 
texts see below, 100-101, for meta-Byzantine demotic instances of the apple as a term 
of endearment for females see e.g. Aravantinos 1880: no. 250 (p.166); Georgeakis 
and Pineau 1894: no. D.6 (p.185: French tr. only); Lioudaki 1936: nos. 5.2.176; 
5.2.220; 5.2.258; 5.3.64; 10.19 (pp.55; 58; 61; 77; 193); Papagrigorakis 1956: no. 384; 
Passow 1860: Dist. Am. nos. 584a; 853; 1085 (pp.539; 564; 586); Politis 1932: no. 
130 (p.165); Poulianos 1964: 226; Ragovin 1974: 88sq.; G.A. Rigas, Exw&0ou Aaikóg 
TloAitiapids I (Thessaloniki 1958) nos. B’.1.A’.4; 8'.1.B'.7; p'.2.B'.6.11sq. (pp.39sq.; 
62; 192). Of other fruits the lemon (or lemon-tree) is the most frequently used in this 
way, e.g. Giankas 1959: no. 404; Passow 1860: Dist. Am. no. 513 (p.533: with citron); 
Rigas, op. cit. no. B'.1.A'.1 (pp.79sq.). 

45. Nausikaa is likened by Odysseus to a young palm-tree (Od. 6.163). 

46. Oneirokritikon 109.12; 154.21sq. Drexl (in the second century A.D. Artemidoros 
had claimed [1.66; 1.73] that to dream of sweet apples betokens success in love, 
but of sour apples strife in general). It is highly likely that there were earlier instances, 
especially since in his similes for bride and bridegroom Menander Rhetor (above, 
92 and n.41), although specifying the apple (uov) rather than the apple-tree, does 
mix fruits with trees. 

47. Above, 83. 

48. Whenever the hero of the Erotokritos espies a beautiful, leafy tree he says that 
it is his sweetheart (1.125sq.). Miscellaneous examples of the imagery follow (95-101), 
but for simple instances of the apple-tree as a term of endearment see e.g. Aravan- 
tinos 1880: no. 250 (p.166); Baud-Bovy 1972: no. 37; Giankas 1959: no. 411; Kanellakis 
1890: no. 84.54 (p.154); Lioudaki 1936: no. 18.1.29 (p.311); M. Minotou, Tpayovéia 
and th Zákuv8o II (Athens 1933) nos. 9; 60 (pp.12; 21); Papagrigorakis 1956: no. 
24; Passow 1860: no. 541 (p.417); Politis 1932: no. 117 (p.156); Poulianos 1964: 218. 

49. See above, n.42. 
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specifically Persian influences.?? By far the earliest, a funerary 


50. With varying degrees of complexity Persian literature equates a girl with an apple- 
tree, box, cypress, date-palm, elm, juniper, pine and teak as well as with canes, reeds, 
numerous flowers and a garden itself (as in the classical Greek tradition parts of the 
body also were equated with fruits, breasts being represented by citron, lemon and 
pomegranate and the chin by apple, quince and lemon. A convenient list is provided 
by W.L. Hanaway, Jr, ‘Paradise on Earth: the Terrestrial Garden in Persian Literature’ 
in E.B. MacDougall and R. Ettinghausen, The Islamic Garden {Dumbarton Oaks 
1976] 64-67. Further information may be found in C.-H. de Fouchécour, La descrip- 
tion de la nature dans la poésie lyrique Persane du XF siècle: inventaire et analyse 
des thémes [Paris 1969] especially 65sq.). The Greek classical tradition was rather 
for metamorphosis of a girl into a tree or for a hamadryad whose existence was bound 
up with that of the tree, but no surviving ancient tale of metamorphosis involves the 
apple except for an etymological story of a shadowy Melus (Serv. Auct. in Verg. Ecl. 
8.37) of no symbolic significance. Other classical stories for the origin of the apple- 
tree make it a creation of either Ge, as a wedding-gift for Zeus and Hera, or of Dionysos 
(for references see Littlewood 1967: 148sq. and id. 1974: 40). The earliest Greek story 
of metamorphosis of girl into apple-tree is that of Geometres (above, 83), but demotic 
poetry does provide a poem about Iannos and Maroudio (Maro) who were transformed 
into respectively a cypress and an apple-tree with no loss of their mutual love (Tarsouli 
1944: no. 128 [p.96]). However, Georgios Drosines, a poet of the ‘Modern School 
of Athens’, tells the following somewhat confusing tale (of whose folkloric origin, 
if indeed there is one, I am unaware) that involves both haunting and metamorphosis: 
*From the fruitful apple-tree that is up there by the cave I picked an apple; but sud- 
denly a voice came forth as if the inanimate wood felt and were pained. Hearing such 
speech I withdrew my hand from the apple-tree in fear. ‘‘Tell me your pain, apple- 
tree, and I shall not pick an apple from your bough.” **Before I haunted the apple- 
tree I was a king's daughter, full of pride, and I had a secret lover, the brother of 
the Witch, the knight. An embrace of love held me tightly and over me the apple-tree 
spread out its flowering branches. . . But one eye saw us and betrayed us, him and 
me. Below this apple-tree the king’s yataghan slew him; and the Witch, who saw it, 
with her black outlandish arts made of me a ghost. My loose hair was spread out 
on the living apple-tree and became branches, and my desirable body, as if becoming 
a tree itself, was rooted to the ground. The white flowers on the tree with my own 
kisses took on a fragrance, and from my blood the apples on the bough got their 
colour and grew red. But even though I have become an inanimate apple-tree, I have 
remained faithful to my first love of old; and I have a secret lover, the brother of 
the Witch, now dead." (TaXfvn [Athens 192-?] 31-33. I have taken considerable 
liberty in the translation with the tenses.) A completely different tale of metamor- 
phosis is one from Chios in which the hero is rescued from a girl's drak mother by 
being turned into an apple that she significantly hides in her bosom (Argenti and 
Rose 1949: I, 518-523). There is also a widespread and complex tale of a young man 
who plucks from a tree and cuts open successively three oranges (or lemons) out of 
each of which steps a maiden demanding water. After two have died he procures 
water for the third, who returns to the tree but is replaced by an ugly black woman. 
She marries the young man and kills the maiden, now transformed into a fish (or 
an eel) from a bone of which springs a tree. Eventually a chip from this is in turn 
transformed into the ‘Orange (or Lemon) Maiden’ who supplants the ogress (for a 
translation of one version and a list of sources of variants see Dawkins 1953: no. 
1 [pp.1-6]). 
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epigram of the late eleventh century by Nikolaos Kallikles, ac- 
tually involves the male as the tree, the female as the fruit — the 
husband is a sapling bearing a golden apple that falls and thus 
wrongs the tree by depriving it of its due delights.*! 

Most of the aspects mentioned immediately above may be found 
in one of the earliest collections of demotic songs, some of which 
undoubtedly date from the late Byzantine period, preserved in 
cod. Vind. theol. 244 (olim 297), an early sixteenth-century 
manuscript once the possession of Akakios, Metropolitan of 
Naupaktos and Arta.? Here cheeks are called apples, lips are 
called plums, one girl is addressed as a ‘branch of the apple-tree’ 
and another’s beauty is likened to an ‘apple in the orchard’. 
One song in the collection is more oblique, a mark of many later 
songs: 


Apples, plums, citrons, oranges 

hang from their branches and gain their delight, 
and I who hang from you gain nothing, 

save painful eyes and a burned-out heart. 


51. No. XVII, 11.16-22, ed. L. Sternbach, ‘Nicolai Calliclis Carmina’, Rozprawy 
Akademii Umiejętności. Wydział Filologiczny 2.21 (1904) 334-336. For a brief discus- 
sion see J.C.B. Petropoulos 1989: 237sq. 

52. This was first edited by E. Legrand, Recueil de chansons populaires grecques 
(Paris 1874), but since this lacks line numbers all my references are to the number 
of the poem followed by the number of the line(s) (numbered consecutively throughout 
the entire collection) in Pernot 1931 which contains a concordance with Legrand's 
edition. 

53. Nos. 22.276; 18.218; 69.400; 16.210 respectively. 

54. No. 19.220-223. Four further poems in the collection are of interest. The first 
runs, 'I had time to spare one day / and I went into the garden / and found a sweet 
young girl / and said to her, ‘‘I beg of you, young girl, / make me your friend / 
either with an apple or with a pear / or with your sweet lips’’’ (no. 1.1-7. Pernot 
1931: 101 quotes a lengthier and more recent parallel from Pirgi in Chios). The second, 
a version of ‘The Alphabet of Luve’, makes an unequivocal identification of girl and 
apple: ‘Rose, apple, quince / and basil is the young girl’ (no. 11.148sq.). In the third 
the girl becomes a garden, imagery inspired by the Marian interpretation of Canticles: 
*You.have become a garden and I long for you, mistress, / to take of your leaves, 
to eat of your fruit, / to drink from your spring in order to refresh my heart’ (no. 
17.215-217). The fourth is a tale of seduction in which the suitor suggests that the 
maiden share a pear with him, but a rather more serious consequence is implied if, 
as is surely intended, there is a pun on the words pe cuvrpaon (no. 118.593-685, 
esp. 677-685). 
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Greater elaboration occurs in a mid-fifteenth century manu- 
script, cod. Brit. add. 8241, in the earliest known form of ‘The 
Hundred Words of Love'? which contains the following lines: 


Twenty apples lie on a golden platter, 

red and sweet like your two lips; 

I stop, I long for them and say: ‘Would that I had an apple, 

to smell in the evening and sleep sweetly, 

to kiss in the evening and be solaced, 

as if I had you by my side to gain solace.’ 

*My red apple-tree, laden with your apples, 

bend down to me your youth so that I can rest within your shade 
and be invigorated by your cool dewy freshness. '?Ó 


A further example is afforded by cod. Neap. III B 27, a 
manuscript of c. 1520:? 


I love you, my dearest, 

my beautiful sweet apple-tree. 
When you put forth your blossom 
may I sleep in your shade, 

and when you bestow your fruit 
may I eat of your harvest, 

and may your leaves fall 

to caress my feet! 

Your apples and your blossoms 
have filled me with desire. 

May the branches of your tree 
caress your beloved, 

may I reach to your blossom 
when you put forth your fruit 

so that I may pluck the apples 
midst the numerous twigs and leaves!?8 


55. Edited by D.C. Hesseling and H.O. Pernot, 'Epotonzaíyvia (Paris and Athens 
1913) 16-29 (for later versions see 67-124). Often described as of the late fifteenth 
century the ms. is dated to c. 1450 by N.G. Wilson (see J.C.B. Petropoulos 1989: 
269 and 281, n. 33). 

56. op. cit. 11.260-272. 

57. Edited by G.Th. Zoras in progressively more accessible works ('Exe0eópnoic 
4 [Rome, July 1940]; Anuddn Moujuata 'Ayvóotou Luyypagéws [Athens 1955]; 
BuCavtwi IIotnoi; [Athens 1956]). 

58. Id. BuGavuvi| Moinoig H'.2.B'.11-26 (p.272). 
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Although later demotic songs are very varied in their treatment 
of the imagery, they tend to follow the patterns already estab- 
lished: the girl (or her breast, cheek or lip) is equated either with 
an apple or with an apple-tree, in which latter case the fruit may 
become, as in the poem just quoted, the delights of love. Some 
of these later songs are quite blunt, as in a husband’s boast: 


As is the red apple, . . . so is my wife.” 


More endearing is a mother’s lament for her newly wedded 
daughter: 


For sixteen years I watered a little apple-tree in my courtyard: 
now she has been taken away from me, but let my prayer go with her.6? 


Most of these songs, however, are put into the mouth of a lover, 
as in a Chian example: 


Your lips are a jujube, your cheek an apple, 
your bosom a paradise, and your body a lily. 
Might I enter Paradise to embrace the lily, 
to kiss the jujube, to bite the apple!®! 


The lover may be attentive and hopeful for future blessings, as 
in one of the Widow’s Son’s songs from Zagora: 


. . Apple-tree, here's earth for thee, 
cover with it warm thy roots; 

and when thy green leaves appear, 
and thy blossoms open out, 

from thy store of sweetest fruits, 
give some apples for his share, 
every eve and every morn, 


to the Widow's Son [forlorn] 62 


59. D. Petropoulos, "EXAnvucà Anpotikà Tpayovdia I (Athens 1958) 112, no. 22a. 

60. S. Zampelios, Iló0ev i Kownh AéSi; TpayouóQ, Xkéwyewg nepi "EAAnvuiic 
Tloujcews (Athens 1859) 46, quoted in D. Petropoulos 1954: 36. This identification 
adds poignancy to the traditional images of tà á&8óvaxa in a dirge from Epiros in 
which a bereaved mother asks her daughter how long she must await her return and 
is told that it will be only *when the sea becomes a garden and the dead tree flowers 
and puts forth new shoots' (Aravantinos 1880: no. 435 [pp.257sq.]). 

61. Argenti and Rose 1949: II, 816, no. 53: cf. Sakellarios 1891: 212, no. 48. 

62. Aravantinos,1880: no. 231 (p.156), tr. of Garnett in Garnett and Stuart-Glennie 
1896: 59. Another song of the Widow's Son has the apple-tree boast that she will 
attend a dance in all her finery to wrestle nine times three bouts with him for con- 
tinually flouting and slandering her (Aravantinos 1880: no. 232 [p.157]). 
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Alternatively he may be shy or even afraid, as in a song from 
Chios: 


Little apple-tree, on the edge of a precipice, laden with apples, 
I have a fancy for your apples, but I fear the cliff. 


Not infrequently, as in an Epirote song, the lover is doomed to 
frustration: 


A tree within my courtyard grew, 

to me ’twas pleasure ever new; 

I gave fresh water to its root, 

that it might thrive and bear me fruit. 
Its leaves were all of gold so bright, 
its branches all of silver white; 

fair pink and white the flowers it shed, 
its fruit was like the apple red; 

and I believed it was for me 

that they had made it fair to see. 
When the apples from the tree 
gathered were, the housewife (she 

a skyla was) would give me none; 
into stranger hands they're gone. 4 


But at other times he wins her favours, as in the example of an 
Epirote hunter who espies a maiden in a garden and thus addresses 
her: 


*O tell me, tell me, maiden mine, what dowry canst thou bring me? 
No dowry do I ask of coin, nor dowry of adornment.' 

*No dowry dost thou ask of coin, nor dowry of adornment? 

Then I will give this apple-tree, all covered o'er with blossom; 

all laden, too, with rosy fruit, with fairest, sweetest apples.’ 


63. Tr. in Argenti and Rose 1949: II, 770-771, no. 5. In another poem the imagery 
is applied not to the girl but to the shy lad whose heart trembles ‘as a pear trembles 
on the branch of a pear-tree’ when he espies his beloved in the street (Diamantaras 
1912: 457, no. 20). 

64. Aravantinos 1880: no. 415 (p.247) = Passow 1860: no. 635 (p.468), tr. of Garnett 
in Garnett and Stuart-Glennie 1885: no. 29 (pp.186sq.) = idd. 1896: no. 29 (pp.59sq.). 
This theme is sometimes expressed quite pithily, e.g. ‘I planted a young tree (and 
have watered it) with my tears this many a year. / But instead of fruit, it has yielded 
me torture, bitterness, pain.’ (tr. in Abbott 1900: no. ILIV,39 [pp.222sq. ]). The theme 
of watering also lends itself to its own variations, such as that of the mantinade: ‘You 
be on the plain a lemon-tree / and I on the mountains snow, / that I may melt, that 
watered be / your branches fresh’ (Ragovin 1974: 40). 
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‘Thou, maiden, art the apple-tree, and now let fall the apples!’ 

She broke the strings, and far and wide her pearls and sequins scattered. 
‘Come, gather, youth! come, gather them, the apples of my fruit tree; 
and gather them again, again, and stoop again and gather!’ 


And then can afford to congratulate himself, as in a wedding- 
song from Grevena performed before the ceremony by the 
bridegroom and his friends: 


I did well to fall in love with an apple from my neighbourhood, 
— ah red apple, 
apple from my neighbourhood, apple from Joannina.© 


Well-wishers may then offer congratulations to both bride and 
bridegroom: 


Joy to the red apple-tree, joy to the pallikari 
who will reach out to pick the golden apple. y 


The association with an older woman is first found in sixth- 
century Byzantium when Paul the Silentiary claims to prefer a 
wrinkled old woman’s ‘apples weighed down with their clusters’ 
to the firm breast of a young girl. In the demotic songs this 
association is subject to great elaboration. One youth from Parga 
is warned not to meddle with another man’s wife: 


Come not, youth, the apples gath’ring; 
see, the leaves are sere and with’ring; 
counts the master every one, 


and for thee, youth, there are none.9? 


65. Aravantinos 1880: no. 240 (p.161), tr. of Garnett in Garnett and Stuart-Glennie 
1885: 133sq. = idd. 1896: 134sq. 

66. Karapatakis 1960: 67, tr. of J.C.B. Petropoulos (1989: 216). 

67. Aravantinos 1880: 354 — Politis 1932: no. 138 (p.178), from Epiros. J.C.B. 
Petropoulos (1989: 216) quotes both this poem and another, sung the day after the 
ceremony, in which the bride is told ‘Walk on, red apple, fragrant quince’ (N.G. 
Politis, Agaoypagıkà Xónpewa III [Athens 1931] 269). 

68. Anth. Pal. V,258. 

69. Aravantinos 1880: no. 382 (p.229), tr. of Garnett in Garnett and Stuart-Glennie 
1885: 150 = idd. 1896: 193. The warning is spoken by the apple-tree which represents 
the wife, while the fruit is her favours and the master her husband. Georgeakis and 
Pineau quote a similar poem from Lesbos involving the citron-tree (1894: no. D,18 
[p:197: French tr. only]). 
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An apple past its prime is compared with a girl grieving, usually 
but not necessarily in an erotic context,” wasting away with love 
or, consistent with the traditional imagery of defloration,”! 
bewailing her loss of virginity, the theme of an admonitory song 
from the islands: 


A blond girl slept beneath an apple-tree 

and woke at dawn like a wilted apple, 
Damascan apple, Patrian cherry. 

She found her bosom undone, her lips kissed 
and she called and screamed as much as she could: 
*Maidens, don't sleep outside in the gardens, 
because young men wake up and roam at night 
with bread for the dogs, meat for the lions 
and they carry love-herbs for the blond maids. 


972 


While a withered tree may portray a woman's fading looks,” in 


the twelfth-century romance of Theodoros Prodromos the dead 


heroine is likened to a ‘shrivelled apple’, an expression that 


occurs not infrequently in love-songs and laments” and on 
occasion, usually in non-erotic contexts, is applied to males,” 


70. Already in the epic of Basil Digenis Akritas the weeping future mother of the 
hero, while captive of the emir, is likened to a withered apple (cod. Esc. 181). See 
further J.C.B. Petropoulos 1989: 221sq. 

71. For a discussion of the plucking of fruit or flowers as a symbol of sexual rape 
see J.C.B. Petropoulos 1989: 223-233. 

72. Zampelios 1852: no. 2.10 (p.133), tr. in Ragovan 1974: 79. See further Baud- 
Bovy 1972: no. 30 (p.208); Papagrigorakis 1956: no. 363 (three versions: also quoted 
in part in D. Petropoulos 1954: 108 from 'Exgtnpic ‘Etaipeia Kpntikõv Xxov6ív 
4 [1941] 225, no. 11). Note also the distich ‘I depart and say farewell all round the 
house / and leave my mother like a withered apple’ (Academy of Athens, ms. Arch. 
Folkl. 1478 [Maniaki 1941] quoted in D. Petropoulos 1954: 47). 

73. The allegory in the four lines (P. Gneftos, Tpayoó8611 Anpotiké tfj; ‘Póðov 
[Alexandria 1926] 118, no. 7) is not clear: it could refer to dying love. 

74. Rhodanthe and Dosikles VI, 299. 

75. E.g. Politis 1932: nos. 83.12; 209.5 (pp.118; 219). See further M. Alexiou, The 
Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge 1974) 196; 241. 

76. E.g. to a boy awaiting execution (B. Bouvier, Anpotixà Tpayovéia and 
X&póypaqoo tfj Movňç TOV "Ipripov [Athens 1960] no. 6 [p.12]). Ragovin (1974: 
40sq.) gives an unusual instance of the imagery applied to a male in an erotic con- 
text: "When his season comes, the bachelor is like / an over-ripe apple on the tree 
and to / his mother he speaks these words: / **Mother, I stifle in the house, I sleep 
on edge. / Make my bed in the yard outside or / in the garden, the blossoms to fall 
on me, / the apples in my bandana and / the bitter almonds from the almond tree.’’’ 
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most notably when Christ himself, once ‘the sweet-smelling apple’ 
of the Virgin’s womb,” is thus described when on his way to the 
Crucifixion.?? 

Only very rarely does reality intrude upon this imagery, as in 
a poem from Zagora in which a wife pleads with her husband 
to take her with him, clinging to his bridle like a tassel, as he 
travels abroad, only to be told: 


. . .What can I do, my well-beloved?. . . 
If thou wert but an apple red, thee in my breast I'd carry; 
but thou'rt a full-grown mortal now, nor canst hang like a tassel.” 


In another the attentive lover plaintively bewails: 


I have been devoted to thee for sixty months, which means five years: 
had I planted a lemon tree, I should now be enjoying its fruit, 9? 


It is naturally only a small leap from an apple standing for 
a woman or the delights of her love to one standing for the love- 
affair itself.8! This usually occurs in a context of sadness or even 
bitterness. Thus a Chian poet sings: 


Love is like an apple-tree rooted in the middle of a precipice: 
and whosoever seeks its apples will fall down the precipice. 


One Samian cynic declares: 


The apple is red and keeps its colour, 
but it has a worm that gnaws its heart. 


77. The line ‘Hail, for thou hast borne the sweet-smelling apple’ occurs in the 
celebrated canon to the Mother of God by the ninth-century Joseph the Hymnographer 
that is always sung on the first five Fridays of Lent in conjunction with the Akathistos 
Hymn (for Christ as apple see also Littlewood 1967: 157, n.21; 166sq.; id. 1974: 48, 
n.72). 

78. It is almost inconceivable that the author of the distich (quoted in D. Petropoulos 
1954: 47 from 'O èv KovotavtwoónzoAa "EXAnvikóc E0XX0yoc 19, 199) could have 
been unaware of the line by Joseph the Hymnographer quoted in the previous note. 

79. Aravantinos 1880: no. 336 (p.203), tr. of Garnett in Garnett and Stuart-Glennie 
1885: 160sq. — idd. 1896: 163sq. 

80. Tr. in Abbott 1900: no. IL,IV,39 (pp.222sq.). 

81. Not only fruit but even a tree itself can be invested with this significance, for 
Erotokritos describes his passion as ‘growing into a (not specified) tree with roots, 
branches, buds, leaves and flowers' (Erotokritos 1.301sq.). 

82. Argenti and Rose 1949: II, 706-707, no. P. 

83. Politis 1932: no. 135.40 (p.170). 
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A forlorn lover from Skyros complains: 


All the trees stay trees, but one apple-tree has withered; 
all love matches remain, but mine is lost. 


And with an ingenious twist in one little poem, well known on 
both the mainland of Greece and on the islands, an apple-tree 
that continues to wither despite the stream now flooding through 
the garden sadly explains: 


A young boy and a fair-haired girl kissed each other at my base 
and swore an oath by my branches that they would not part; 
now they have parted and my leaves turn yellow. 


The ramifications of this imagery are seemingly endless: we 
have barely tasted our apple.® 


University of Western Ontario 


84. N. Perdika, Xxópoc I (Athens 1940) no. 307 (p.257). J.C.B. Petropoulos (1989: 
317) quotes a previously unpublished poem recorded in Lesbos in 1933 (but clearly 
a variant of the Epirote poem in Aravantinos 1880: no. 242 [p.162], on which see 
above, 90) that uses the image in a slightly different way: when a girl reproaches a 
lover for his long absence he explains that he was abroad earning money for her sake 
and sent her not only various trinkets but also a penknife for her 'to peel her bitter 
apples' (i.e. their soured relationship). 

85. Politis 1932: no. 127 (p.161). Sources for many variants are given by Politis (299). 

86. A few further examples are quoted, translated and discussed by N.J. Richard- 
son, ‘Classical Themes in Modern Chian Popular Poetry’ in J. Boardman and C.E. 
Vaphopoulou-Richardson, Chios: a Conference at the Homereion in Chios, 1984 
(Oxford 1986) 65-66; 71-74. A little additional material may be found in A.R. 
Littlewood, ‘From Hesiod to Seferis: the Continuity of a Tradition (The Erotic Sym- 
bolism of the Apple in Classical Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Literature)’, in Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rómischen Welt, Teil I1 Band 35 (Berlin 
and New York [forthcoming]). 
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Among the many problems besetting the study of Middle Byzan- 
tine economic history are those concerning adjustments to the 
partial demonetisation of transactions indicated by the fall-off 
in the numismatic record (of excavations, hoards,and stray finds) 
for the seventh to ninth centuries, and the origins of a subsequent 
remonetisation.! The administrative systems through which the 
Middle Byzantine state met its various needs during this period, 
and the evolution of such systems in response to economic changes 
(often assumed to be of the state’s own making), have recently 
attracted attention, a development stimulated by the enrichment 
and re-ordering of the sigillographic record.” 

It is proposed here to address again the problem of the inter- 
pretation of several imperfectly understood bureaucratic terms, 
titles of officials, and organisations, recorded on lead seals, most 
of which, it has already nevertheless been recognised, have some 
relevance to Middle Byzantine economic history. The aim is to 


* The origin of this note is in the first part of my forthcoming edition of the Byzantine 
and Frankish seals from the excavations of Corinth; in commentaries upon eight seals 
of kommerkiarioi which outgrew their place in the study of the first group of seals 
(some 200), and which fit together thematically. It has benefitted from the observa- 
tions of John Haldon, Anthony Bryer, and Chris Wickham. I would like to acknow- 
ledge the support which the research received from Corinth Excavations, under their 
director Charles K. Williams II, the H.H. Wingate Foundation, and the Dumbarton 
Oaks Institute. For abbreviations, see the bibliography at the end of this article. 

1. See now La cultura bizantina: oggetti e messaggio. Moneta ed economia (Rome 
1986), the contributions of Grierson, Morrisson, Durliat, and Kazhdan; Hendy, section 
7, (iv) & (v), and 619 sq. 

2. The crucial events in the history of Byzantine sigillography in this respect have 
been the publication of Zacos-Veglery, in particular ch. II, 1/1 129-363 (‘Dated seals 
of Kommerkiarioi’), and Laurent, II. 
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identify an administrative logic connecting several institutions and 
offices in their evolution over several centuries of economic and 
political changes, drawing heavily upon advances made recently 
in Byzantine studies, the research underlying which is taken as 
‘given’ for present purposes. But it must be admitted at the outset 
that the sigillographic record is an incomplete puzzle which could 
yet be reassembled in another way. 


* OK OK 


Meagre as the textual references to the Middle Byzantine 
Kommerkiarios are, historians would probably always have con- 
cluded, without access to other kinds of evidence, that these of- 
ficials simply taxed trade. Clear textual references to the Middle 
Byzantine Kommerkiarios are lacking before the end of the ninth 
century, when they start to appear in references to the tolls levied 
upon foreign traders’ movements and transactions. The Kom- 
merkiarioi are recorded at this time also as senior officials of the 
Genikon Logothesion, the department of state which dealt mainly 
with the land- and hearth-taxes and the associated fixed charges 
upon fiscal units.? Kommerkion was the usual name for a tax ad 
valorem of 10% on transactions and a charge upon the circula- 
tion of goods, mentioned in the sources from the eighth century 
onwards. When however these various references are con- 
fronted with the ever-growing number of lead seals of Kom- 
merkiarioi of the mid sixth century onwards, historians tend to 
detect something more complex than the work of a mere douanier. 

There is an unresolved debate about the functions of Kommer- 


3. See Oikonomides (1972), 313, for the structure of this department of state; idem, 
113, 1.33 for the textual reference of 899 AD to the position of the Kommerkiarios; 
idem, 313 and Hendy, 410-14 for the origins of the Genikon Logothesion in the 7th 
c.; Harvey, 102-108 for the taxes and charges. 

4. See Antoniadis-Bibicou, 97-104; Oikonomides (1992) 242-44. 
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kiarioi of the late sixth to late eighth/mid ninth centuries,? while 
there has been no concerted reappraisal of ninth-to-eleventh cen- 
tury developments following Antoniadis-Bibicou's potentially con- 
troversial study (1963) of the taxation of trade throughout the 
Byzantine era. In that study the author envisaged no real change 
in the functions of Kommerkiarioi from Late Antiquity through 
the Middle Byzantine era: Kommerkiarioi are, implicitly, com- 
mercial agents of the state, collectors of taxes in kind, and engaged 
in the taxation of trade (circulation and value) at most, if not 
all, times, a thesis which verges on the ahistorical and has to be 
qualified, but which has, taken as a whole, been more or less 
ignored. 

Nevertheless the variety of hypotheses about the Kommerkiarios 
which are currently in contention (including Antoniadis-Bibicou's) 
is stimulating. Historians now envisage Kommerkiarioi in a sixth 
to late eighth/mid-ninth century phase as commercial agents of 
the state, but they start from widely differing assumptions about 
economic conditions during much of that period, and arrive at 
different conclusions about the precise role of Kommerkiarioi 
within the administrative system." It has been assumed that their 
role then evolved pari passu with the gradual demise of the 
indiction-dating of their seals (late eighth to mid ninth c.). Hendy 
for instance refers to the problem of ‘the obscure process by which 
the . . . (Kommerkiarios) evolved into the simple collector... 
of customs-taxes’ at that time. Oikonomides, referring to this 
same period of supposed transition, evokes a new phase in which 
Kommerkiarioi of both provinces and cities ‘are clearly related 


5. See principally Antoniadis-Bibicou, ch. 6; Zacos-Veglery, ch. II and 1592-96; 
C. Morrisson-W. Seibt, ‘Sceaux de commerciaires byzantins du VII* siecle trouvés 
à Carthage’, Revue Numismatique 24 (1982) 222-41; Hendy, 626-40; C. Morrisson, 
‘Sceaux inédits de la Collection Henri Seyrig’, CRAZ (1986) 420-35; Oikonomides 
(1986), passim, for a brief presentation of which see the same's ‘Commerce et pro- 
duction de la soie à Byzance', Hommes et richesses dans l'empire byzantin, 1 (Paris 
1989) 187-92; Haldon, 232-44. 

6. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ch. 5-6. The argumentation is unfortunately diffuse, but 
even the most detailed review of the work, by Lemerle (Revue Historique 232 [1964] 
225-31) does not engage with this thesis. 

7. Hendy, Oikonomides, and Haldon as cited n.5. 

8. Hendy, 626, n.308. 
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to maritime trade, mainly with foreign countries.? Not that 
anyone has suggested that the practice, or not, of indiction-dating, 
connected, it is agreed, with the process of tax-farming,!° is 
itself the key to any change of role. Tax-farming after all did not 
cease.!! Certainly the function of the Kommerkiarios evolved, 
but the nature and extent of a change of role ca. 800 remain open 
to question. 

If one accepts the arguments and evidence of Antoniadis- 
Bibicou and Hendy about the importance of barter and the low 
level of monetisation during much of the Middle Byzantine period 
in most parts of the Byzantine world;"if one also accepts that 
the Middle Byzantine land-tax was for a long period mainly raised 
in kind, (as indeed it had been for much of Late Antiquity); 
that compulsory purchase, requisition, and corvée, were used to 
meet the needs of armies and fleets (as they also had been in Late 
Antiquity);!^ and that the state continued to store grain, whether 
for redistribution or sale; then both during and after the period 
(mid seventh to mid ninth centuries) of indiction-dating there were 
major tasks to be performed, acquiring and in various ways 


9. Oikonomides (1986) 48-49. 

10. J. Nesbitt, ‘Double Names on Early Byzantine lead seals’, DOP 31 (1977) 111-21: 
see 115-17. 

11. Antoniadis-Bibicou, 143-45. The author imagines that tax-farming stopped in 
the 10th to mid 11th c., but see Oikonomides (1992) 241-42. 

12. Antoniadis-Bibicou, 247-55; Hendy, 554-69; for the closure of provincial bronze- 
issuing mints in the east in 629-631 AD, idem, 417-24; for the virtual disappearance 
of the bronze coinage from Anatolian cities in the mid 7th c., idem, 640-45; for the 
parameters of low monetisation in Byzantium, idem, 299-304; but for another view, 
N. Oikonomides, ‘De l'impôt de distribution a l'impót de quotité à propos du premier 
cadastre byzantin', ZRVI 26 (1987) 9-19. 

13. For clear analyses of the Late Roman origins of the land-tax in kind and the 
logicality of its Middle Byzantine designation as ovvovi) (i.e., compulsory purchase: 
basically some of the techniques used for compulsory purchase were applied to the 
assessment and levying of the land-tax) see E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, M 
(Brussels 1949) 200-01 and Haldon, 229-32; for the importance of payment in kind 
in Late Antiquity and the difficulty of commutation, Hendy, 294-96 and 605-06; for 
other arguments supporting Middle Byzantine taxation in kind, Antoniadis-Bibicou, 
189-99 and 255. 

14. See for instance, J. Haldon, Byzantine Praetorians: an administrative, institu- 
tional, and social survey of the Opsikion and Tagmata, c. 580-900 (Bonn 1984) 314-16; 
Hendy, 607 and 611. 

15. J. Haldon, ‘Comes horreorum — Komes tes Lamias’, BMGS 10 (1986) 203-09. 
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redistributing primary products on behalf of the fisc and of the 
state in general. 

The indiction-dated seals of Kommerkiarioi refer, however 
allusively, to an institution called the àxoO0rn TOV PaclAlKOv 
KOLLEPKiOV, an institution to which Hendy, Haldon, and 
Oikonomides, have attributed specialised roles, purveying 
weapons to the provincial (‘thematic’) regiments, or silks.!® But 
it appears first in Anatolia in the 650s, at the same time as the 
virtual disappearance of bronze coinage there, not long after the 
fiscal and bureaucratic reforms within which has been recognised 
the breakup of the Praetorian Prefecture of the East, whose of- 
ficials had hitherto assessed and collected taxes there (whether 
in coin or in kind), at a time when there is no evidence for the 
cursus publicus buying and transporting primary products for 
the fisc." Assessment for taxation was meanwhile clearly the 


16. Zacos-Veglery, 135. For the ‘pre-indictional’ history of this institution see now 
Oikonomides (1986) 33-38, and for its specialist functions Oikonomides, Hendy, and 
Haldon as cited n.5. But Haldon evokes the complexity of such dealings in a demonetis- 
ing economy, and logically deduces the role of the Apothekai in supplying the military's 
many material needs (ibid., 239-41). 

17. I follow Hendy, 626-45, regarding coin-usage; ibid., 409-14 and 628-29, on the 
breakup of the Praetorian Prefecture of the East. That part of the cursus publicus 
which dealt in taxes raised in kind was being abolished in the sixth century (ibid., 
295-96). Haldon arrives at essentially similar conclusions regarding the breakup of 
the Prefecture (Haldon, 183-204), but also (/oc. cit.) proposes that the Prefecture 
survived as a shadowy co-ordinator of the new fiscal departments with a sustained 
civil provincial administration, for the purpose of feeding and equipping the military. 
However the effective test of Middle Byzantine bureaucratic realities, the sigillographic 
record, now quite large, is negative. There are no seals of this Praetorian Prefect. 
The Praetorian Prefect of Illyricum becomes on his seal the ‘Eparkhos of Thessalonike' 
(cf. Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, nos. 18.18-23), surviving until the constitution of the 
thema of Thessalonike, when he disappears. There are no other seals of the Eparkhoi 
of provinces in the E. Mediterranean orbit. An 8th-century Eparkhos of Nicaea is 
not the governor of a province (Zacos-Veglery, no. 3156), and seals of Eparkhoi 
without a geographical designation are invariably of Eparkhoi of Constantinople (e.g., 
Zacos II, no. 328), and anyway take us beyond our period of concern. Only one seal 
of an trapyos (the equivalent title) from our period of concern is to be found in 
the largest relevant collection (Zacos-Veglery, no. 701), but has no geographical 
designation, so may be of Constantinople. One seal of an Arkhon of Lydia (ibid., 
no. 1489: 7th c.) might fall within our period of concern. Haldon himself shows (op. 
cit., 204, n. 118 and 205, n. 120) that seals of Anthypatoi of the 7th to 9th centuries 
are, with two exceptions of the 9th century, not the seals of ‘proconsular’ civil pro- 
vincial governors. We are therefore left with no group of seals attributable to civilian 
provincial governors for a notional Praetorian Prefect to co-ordinate in the mid 7th 
to mid 9th centuries. Admittedly this is negative argumentation and does not result 
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business, both then and later, of the d.o1xntai, who appear with 
large multi-provincial briefs during these organisational upheavals, 
but who thereafter, during the operation of the Apotheke in 
Anatolia, almost all appear as simple Dioiketai without provin- 
cial designations. It looks as if the busines of Dioiketai was limited 
to provincial fiscal surveys before the mid eighth century, when 
the number of Dioiketai with provincial designations starts to rise 
in the sigillographic record for Anatolia and the thema of Ellas 
and the Apotheke disappears from both areas (see below).!? 

All these developments leave us looking for an organisation 
which could have handled taxes raised in kind, if not also com- 
pulsory purchases of various primary products for the state. The 
Apotheke and its associated Kommerkiarioi appear in Anatolia 
when markets would have been shrinking, and levels of monetised 
exchange falling, even further than they had already since the 
sixth century; when most tax-payers would have found their 
chances of accumulating the equivalent of the gold and silver issues 
ever more reduced. The Dioiketai, Kommerkiarioi, and Apotheke, 
are the prime candidates for the successor-organisation to that 
previously provided jointly by the Praetorian Prefecture, the civil 
administration of the Late Roman provinces, and the cursus 
publicus. These chronological coincidences within the economic 
sphere are one consideration. Others are certain overlooked 
geographical, political, and bureaucratic, associations of the 
Apotheke and the Kommerkiarios. 

The case of one of the largest groups of seals of Kommerkiarioi, 
those of Thessalonike in the eighth century, is interesting as point- 
ing away from specialised commercial functions. Thessalonike 
was not organised as a thema in the eighth century, and its 


in an alternative view regarding the existence or absence of civil governors. It is only 
meant to suggest that the titulature of a 9th-century courtly ceremony used to sup- 
port the perpetuation of the Prefecture and civil governors (Haldon, 195 and 201), 
hence the perpetuation of an older set of arrangements for dealing with taxes and 
compulsory purchases in kind, receives as yet no sigillographic corroboration. 

18. For seals of Dioiketai with a multi-provincial brief see Haldon 196-97. Seals 
of Dioiketai of named provinces are very scarce for the 7th century (e.g., Zacos- 
Veglery, nos. 1628 and 2290: probably mid to late 7th c.). The majority of seals of 
this period (mid 7th century onwards) are of ‘undesignated’ Dioiketai (e.g., Zacos- 
Veglery, nos. 616, 1439, 1464, 1527, 1528, 1534). There are more such seals of the 
8th century. 
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governor was dealing with pagan Slavonic settlers organised in- 
to the Sklaviniai, which had their own tribal leaders.!° There are 
no grounds for believing that these were yet being armed by Byzan- 
tium.? However they may have been supplying primary pro- 
ducts as taxes in kind, as some of them had in the late seventh 
century to the Sermesianoi, an ethnically mixed group whom the 
emperor wished to settle as imperial soldiers in Macedonia.?! 
The failure of that particular scheme in the late seventh century, 
the persistence of the Sklaviniai, and the demonetisation of 
Macedonia, do not suggest that the primary function of Kom- 
merkiarioi in eighth-century Macedonia was the sale of imperial 
monopoly-products. Dealing in taxes in kind was probably 
therefore the principal ongoing operation of the Apotheke-system, 
whatever special operations it performed (as defined by Haldon, 
Hendy, and Oikonomides). The Kommerkiarioi could thus have 
supplied the Counts ts Aapias, like themselves officials of the 
Genikon Logothesion and now identified as directors of Middle 
Byzantine Constantinople's imperial granaries.” 

The state's principal commercial agents were already called 
Kommerkiarioi in Late Antiquity (the name derived from the 
Latin comes commerciorum). Oikonomides and others have 
shown that in Late Antiquity some of them controlled, probably 
‘farmed’, the revenues of certain lucrative /oci of foreign trade. 
But by the mid seventh century many of the centres of produc- 
tion and trade to which these Kommerkiarioi had been attached 
were within the Caliphate. The Kommerkiarioi meanwhile fell 
back on other kinds of essentially fiscal business.” The chrono- 


19. See for instance G. Theokharides, [storia tes Makedonias kata tous mesous 
khronous (285-1354) (Thessalonike 1980) 179-189. 

20. Rather the Sklaviniai in general were subject to campaigns of pacification from 
the mid 7th century onwards; see for instance P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils 
des Miracles de Saint Démétrius et la pénétration des Slaves dans les Balkans, 1l (Paris 
1981) 185-93. For the foundation of the thema of Thessalonike in the early 9th cen- 
tury see for convenience Oikonomides (1972) 352. 

21. P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des Miracles de Saint Démétrius, (Paris 
1979) cap. 289-94. 

22. Haldon, art. cit. n.15. 

23. For the geography of the operations of Late Antique Kommerkiarioi, and the 
operations themselves, see Oikonomides (1986) 33-38; Morrisson-Seibt, art. cit. n.5; 
Morrisson, art. cit. n.5. 
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logical continuity of their operations through the turbulent decades 
of the early and mid seventh century is now demonstrated by an 
edition of the seals of the Exarchate of Africa.” The Kommer- 
kiarioi effectively continued after the mid seventh century to be 
commercial and fiscal agents of the state, but with a new 
significance stemming from economic decline and the retreat from 
monetised exchange. 

Given the pivotal position which these conditions would have 
bestowed upon an organisation which could evaluate, accept in- 
stead of money, buy and redistribute, agricultural and other 
primary products, and given the likelihood that the Apotheke was 
that organisation, it is not surprising that the Apotheke or the 
position of Kommerkiarios are sometimes combined in the in- 
dictional phase of the seals with those of other senior officials 
of the general non-military treasury, the Genikon Logothesion;? 
nor, moving probably into the ‘post-indictional’ phase, is it then 
surprising that the position is sometimes combined with the office 
of tax-collector of a fiscal circumscription.” It is also not sur- 
prising to find the position sometimes combined thereafter with 
that of Protonotarios, the senior financial official of the provin- 
cial administration; or combined with positions in the Dromos, 
the organisation which had come to physically redistribute 
materials for the state (see below).?? The Byzantine state con- 
tinued to have a major interest in the acquisition of an agricultural 
surplus, to feed the court, Constantinople, and the imperial 
regiments (tagmata).”° This interpretation of these connections 
does not directly affect arguments about the distribution (by sale 


24. Morrisson-Seibt, art. cit. n.5. 

25. See for instance Zacos-Veglery, nos. 195, 197, 203, 204, 232-237 (Genikoi 
Logothetai of provinces). 

26. See for instance Zacos-Veglery, nos. 2103, 2104, 2427: Kommerkiarios-Dioiketes; 
also B. Pantenko, ‘Katalog molivdovulov kolekcii russkago arkheologiceskago in- 
stituta v Konstantinopole’, JRAIK 13 (1908) 78-151, no. 320, seal of a Kommerkiarios 
and Dioiketes of the Peloponnese (9th c.), interpreted by V. Laurent, La Collection 
C. Orghidan (Paris 1952) no. 259 (note). 

27. Dunn, no. 66 (Didymoteikhon: early to mid 9th c.); G. Schlumberger, ‘Sceaux 
byzantins inédits’, idem, Mélanges d'archéologie byzantine, I (Paris 1895) 199-274, 
no. 30 (Thessalonike: 10th c.); Nesbitt-Oikonomides, I, 18.43 (Thessalonike: 10th c.). 

28. See Hendy, 602-613 for the Dromos as Cursus. 

29. Haldon, art. cit. n.15 passim; idem, Byzantine Praetorians (op. cit. n.14) 314. 
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or otherwise) of weapons, silk, or indeed other imperial 
monopolies,” but the implication is that these monopolies were 
not usually the primary concerns of Kommerkiarioi either dur- 
ing or after the era of indiction-dating.*! Nor does the fact that 
the tax upon commercial exchange had come to be called kom- 
merkion indicate that trade was the primary concern of Kom- 
merkiarioi in the seventh to ninth centuries. Rather, when trade 
was at its lowest ebb, they displaced those officials whose special 
responsibility it had been, and displaced the older terminology 
too. 

If the Kommerkiarioi of the mid seventh to mid ninth centuries 
were always involved with the taxation of internal traffic it is in 
the following period that some (but not all, as has been suggested 
or implied) seem to have been assigned to the supervision of the 
growing trade with foreigners. In the ninth century the monetisa- 
tion of transactions began gradually to increase as did commer- 
cial activity, so eventually altering the balance between the 
functions attributable to the Kommerkiarios. In the short to 
medium term he would still have been important as a fiscal agent 
in many western and northern regions which were being reincor- 
porated after long periods of demonetisation, for instance the 
Peloponnese in the early ninth century?^ and Epeiros (Nikopolis) 


30. However Oikonomides's arguments about an empire-wide official commercialisa- 
tion of silk frem the imperial workshops and about far-flung mulberry-plantations 
in central and eastern Anatolia, Macedonia, and Thrace, in the 7th-9th cc., run into 
a mass of practical objections, depending upon the region, environmental, political, 
communicational . . . (see now Haldon as cited n.5). 

31. In fact Oikonomides recognises (Oikonomides ( 1986] 45-46) that several indiction- 
dated seals referring to Apothekai/Kommerkia and to fiscal officials (Logothetai, 
Dioiketai) or their circumscriptions (Dioikeseis) should be the seals of tax-farmers 
(who are supposedly also purveying silks to their victims). And Haldon (as cited n.5) 
gives effect to Hendy's model of the Kommerkiarios as supplier of equipment to the 
provincial regiments by linking defrayment of the costs to a system of taxation in 
kind and corvée. 

32. See Antoniadis-Bibicou, ch. 3-4 for the Early Byzantine terminology of dekateutai, 
dekatelogoi, etc., obviously displaced by the Kommerkiarioi themselves. 

33. See Harvey, 86-89, for numismatic evidence from archaeological sites, particularly 
in Greece and the Balkans (putting Corinth into context). See Hendy, 424-26 for the 
probable operation of a bronze-issuing mint at Thessalonike in the 9th century. 

34. See Laurent, Collection Orghidan (op. cit. n.26), no. 229: seal of a Kommerkiarios 
of the Peloponnese, unaccountably dated by Laurent to the lith c., but in fact of 
the first half of the 9th. 
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in the late ninth century.? But in some of the newer provinces, 
such as the Peloponnese, the importance of the Kommerkiarios 
as fiscal agent would soon have been lessened by the growing 
monetisation of taxation. The petty currency of small-scale tran- 
sactions was growing there from the mid ninth century,’ and 
the last seals of Kommerkiarioi of the Peloponnese are of the 
late ninth to early tenth century, when Peloponnesians were 
already commuting the obligations of military service. 

The Peloponnese thus joined that group of central or older Mid- 
dle Byzantine provinces (Thrake, Makedonia, Thrakesion, 
Opsikion, Optimaton, Voukellarion) for which there is no record 
of Kommerkiarioi of the provinces as such in the sigillographic 
record after the mid ninth century.?? Instead the later ninth- to 
mid eleventh-century seals? are from newer provinces or marine 
or riverine ‘gateways’ adjoining the Bulgarian empire — Thessa- 
lonike,* Khristoupolis,*! Develtos,? Dristra? and Presthlavitza 


35. See N. Seibt-W. Seibt, ‘Die sphragistischen Quellen zum byzantinischen Thema 
Nikopolis', Praktika tou protou diethnous symposiou gia te Nikopole, E. Khrysos 
ed. (Preveza 1987) 327-47, no. 18. 

36. See A. Dunn, ‘Historical and archaeological indicators of economic change in 
Middle Byzantine Boeotia and their problems', Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Boeotian Studies (in press) nn.54-60 for the secondary literature 
including the debate between Metcalf and Hendy about the degree of monetisation. 

37. Dunn, no. 55 (later 9th c.); supra, n.34, for a seal of the 9th century wrongly 
attributed to the 11th; also Schlumberger, 181-82, seal of Theognostos, Kommerkiarios, 
‘12th c.’ according to the editor but in fact mid 9th to early 10th-c. — cf. N. 
Oikonomides, A collection of dated Byzantine lead seais (Washington, D.C. 1986) 
nos. 53, 56, and 57, for iconography and style. For fiscal commutation in the Pelopon- 
nese in 921 see N. Oikonomides, ‘Caratteri esterni degli atti’, La civiltà bizantina: 
oggetti e messaggio (Rome 1991) 27. 

38. Laurent, Collection Orghidan, no. 223 (Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’, no. 103), 
seal of a ‘Kommerkiarios of the Optimates . . .' is a misreading. 

39. I include a couple of seals which can only be assigned to ‘the ninth century’ 
as a whole. There are none which have to be assigned to the first half of the century. 

40. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’; Zacos-Veglery, nos. 2087, 2177, 1840, 2101, 2137, 
2503, 3072, 3134; Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, nos. 18.2-3 and 18.36-50. Thessalonike only 
became a thema in the early ninth century. 

41. Antoniadis-Bibicou, 'Liste'; Zacos-Veglery, no. 2404; Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, 
no. 39.5. 

42. For the chronological span: Schlumberger, 112-13, nos. 1 and 4 (10th c.); Zacos 
II, no. 159 (mid 9th to early 10th c.); I. Barnea, ‘Sceaux byzantins de Dobroudgea’, 
Studies in Byzantine sigillography, N. Oikonomides ed. (Washington, D.C. 1987) 
71-88, no. 5 (early to mid 11th c.). 

43. Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 65.1. 
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(both on the Danube);“4 and the Vardar river;* from an older 
province just abutting the Bulgarian empire that was frequently 
exposed during the tenth century to Bulgarian occupation;* 
from the Black Sea littoral — Kherson,* Tion,*? Amisos,” and 
again Develtos; from new or reconstituted or residual eastern, 
western, and southern, frontier-provinces — Seleukia,*° An- 
tioch,?! Khaldia,? Sicily (residual in the tenth century),? 
Crete,*4 and Longovardia;? from the straights of Avydos,? 
from the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor (Erythrai, 


44. Ibid., no. 78.1-3; N. Oikonomides, ‘Presthlavitza, the Little Preslav’, Südost- 
Forschungen 42 (1983) 1-9, for its location near the mouth of the Danube and for 
evidence of its role as a centre of Russo-Byzantine exchange. 

45. A. Mordtmann, ‘Inscriptions byzantines de Thessalonique', Revue archéolo- 
gique n.s. 37 (1879) 193-203: seals of Kosmas, Vardarios, Kommerkiarios (‘Vardarios 
Kommerkiarios'?), and Protonotarios of Thessalonike (201), and of Pardos, Var- 
darios of Thessalonike (202); G. Schlumberger, ‘Sceaux byzantins inédits (cinquième 
série)’, Revue Numismatique (1905) 321-354, no. 204: seal of Pardos, Vardarios of 
Thessalonike. All are dated *10th/11th c.’, but on the basis of illustrations can be 
assigned to the 10th century. 

46. Ellas, for which there is one published seal of a Kommerkiarios of our second 
period: Schlumberger 167 (illustrated: 10th c.). For four occupations of Ellas in the 
10th century by Bulgars and Magyars see J. Koder-F. Hild, Tabula Imperii Byzan- 
tini I. Hellas und Thessalia (Vienna 1976) 60, 61, 63, and N. Oikonomides, ‘Var- 
dariotes — W. |. nd. r — V. n. nd. r: Hongrois installés dans la vallée du Vardar 
en 934', Südost-Forschungen 32 (1973) 1-8. . 

47. Zacos II, no. 286 and Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, nos. 82.4-9. > 

48. Dunn, no. 56. 

49. Zacos 1I, no. 200. 

50. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’: the seal is of the 10th c. (see Schlumberger 271, 
with illustration). See Oikonomides (1972) 350, for Seleukia. 

51. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’ (sceaux non datés). But see Schlumberger 312, with 
illustration: the seal is dateable to ca. 950-1050. For the province see Oikonomides 
(1972) 354. 

52. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’; Zacos-Veglery, nos. 1880, 2113(a)-(b), 2235, 2527(a)- 
(b), 3168; Zacos II, nos. 306 and 357. For the province see Oikonomides (1972) 345. 
There is a literary reference to a Kommerkiarios of Khaldia (10th-c.) which I owe 
to the entry ‘Kommerkiarios’, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 2, 1141. 

53. Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 5.3 (10th c.). 

54. Seals of the 10th c. (second half): D. Tsougarakis, ‘Some unpublished lead seals 
concerning Crete', REB 48 (1990) 243-46, no. 5; idem, "The Byzantine seals of Crete', 
Studies in Byzantine sigillography 2, 137-52, no. 57 (where previous editions are cited). 

55. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’. For the province see Oikonomides (1972) 351-52. 

56. Zacos-Veglery, nos. 1711, 2172, 2174, 2250. 
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Attaleia); and also from the Dromos (see below). 

With the exception of Erythrai, which may have been a Byzan- 
tine naval station, these later seals refer to theatres of war (i.e., 
areas prone to compulsory purchase) or to sites of policed ex- 
change with foreigners (particularly Bulgars, Russians, and Arabs, 
but at Avydos also the Italians), or to both — in either case of 
some interest to the Dromos (see below). What we do not find 
are Kommerkiarioi of the supposedly growing markets of the in- 
ner, older, provinces, either inland or far from maritime and ter- 
restrial frontiers. It would currently be difficult if not impossi- 
ble to use the skimpy archaeological record of the older inner 
provinces essentially in western-Anatolian and European Turkey, 
to plot the changing level of monetisation of transactions in the 
Early Middle Ages. But their proximity to Constantinople, where 
exchange was always monetised, allows one to suppose that 
remonetisation affected them first, or at least no later than it seems 
to have affected parts of southern Greece.” 

In areas of policed exchange some officials (Kommerkiarioi?) 
would have had an important regulatory role. There was a wide 
range of banned or regulated exports and imports, subject to con- 


57. Zacos II, no. 152 (Erythrai); Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’ (Cyprus and Attaleia). 
See Schlumberger, 305, with illustration, for the latter: early to mid 11th century. 
Also A. Szemioth-T. Wasilewski, ‘Sceaux byzantins du Musée National de Varsovie. 
Première partie’, Studia zródloznawcze 11 (1966), 1-38, no. 52 (Attaleia; ‘second half 
of the eleventh c.', but rather early to mid 11th c.). 

58. Erythrai, whose name survived locally until this century as *Lythri', had been 
important in the Roman period. It had a protected harbour, opposite Chios, but no 
hinterland of its own (RE VI, cols. 575-91). It was a suffragan of Ephesus throughout 
the Middle Byzantine period: J. Darrouzes, Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae constan- 
tinopolitanae (Paris 1981) not. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, and 13. It was certainly, like Strovilos, 
another naval section, oriented by geography towards the sea and away from the 
interior. 

59. For Constantinople see R. Harrison, Excavations at Saraghane I, ch. 12, ‘The 
coins’, by M. Hendy, particularly 278-80. The Apotheke of Constantinople, attested 
in the 7th to 8th cc. (Zacos-Veglery 1/I, Table 21) was perhaps where much primary 
produce taken in taxation was commercialised or otherwise exchanged. The only useful 
published coin-series from the older inner provinces, the 1,234 identifiable coins of 
the years 491-1282 AD from the excavations of Sardis of 1958-1968, indicate a slight 
revival of the petty currency from the time of Leo V (813-820) onwards, after a period 
(667-812 AD) for which there are only 5 coins: G. Bates, Archaeological exploration 
of Sardis. Monographs 1. Byzantine Coins (Harvard 1971), 7, Table III. 
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stant moderation, in the ninth to eleventh centuries in some of 
which (timber, arboreal products, and iron ore, for instance) a 
fiscal agent concerned with military and naval needs would also 
have taken a considerable interest.© So logical connections are 
detectable between some of the concerns of Kommerkiarioi of 
the mid seventh to ninth centuries and those implicit in the 
topography of the ninth- to eleventh-century Kommerkiarioi, 
despite some functional evolution as taxation began to be 
remonetised.© 

Then on the basis of stylistic chronology the seals of Kom- 
merkiarioi disappear during the concerted movement towards 
fiscal commutation of the land-tax in the Balkans, and of provi- 
sions and materials for armies and fleets in general, which, though 
never definitive, made great headway in the middle decades of 
the eleventh century.” Seals of Kommerkiarioi once dated to the 
11/12th, 12th, or 12/13th centuries are in no case demonstrably 
later than the mid eleventh century. 

The Kommerkiarioi did not disappear of course (they are men- 
tioned in agreements, and disputes, with the Italian mercantile 
republics), but they had lost their pivotal position within pro- 
vincial fiscal and logistical systems. If we accept Hendy’s argu- 
ments, which are persuasive, about the relative smallness of the 
contribution to revenues made by the taxation of trade at the best 
of times,“ then we can understand why the Kommerkiarioi, 
shorn of their other functions, disappear from the sigillographic 
record — why they were in a sense downgraded even as commerce 
revived. 


60. For the control of exports and imports in general see Antoniadis-Bibicou, 50-56. 
For timber and arboreal products see A. Dunn, ‘The exploitation and control of 
woodland and scrubland in the Byzantine world’, BMGS 16 (1992) 262-79. 

61. The connection between the Kommerkiarioi and the needs of the military would 
be detectable to the end if a seal of a ‘Khartoularios and Kommerkiarios of Presthlavit- 
za’ (Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 78.3) were a seal of a military Khartoularios (for 
seals of whom see Laurent ll, nos. 554-78). 

62. For fiscal commutation see Hendy, 297 and Harvey, 113-14. For some qualifica- 
tions see Dunn, art. cit. n.61, 262-72. 

63. For these seals, published with one exception over one hundred years ago by 
Schlumberger, listed with their inaccurate dates, see Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Liste’, nos. 
129-135. 

64. Hendy, 173-175 and 613-18. 
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‘The West’ was a basic subdivision of several civil, fiscal, and 
military branches of the Middle Byzantine state-apparatus.© 
The term Avotc could be used to designate a large group of 
western provinces, but many of the inscriptions on seals of of- 
ficials trig AboEemc indicate that the term is not always to be 
understood in a simple geographical sense. A seal of a Kom- 
merkiarios Avoeo[¢ (xai)] Aopay [iov] 6 differentiates ‘The West’ 
from the thema of Dyrrakhion. A seal of a Kourator ‘of the West’ 
and of Lagouvardia differentiates it from southern Italy,® and 
a seal of a Kommerkiarios ‘of Thessalonike, the West, and the 
thema of Ellas’® differentiates it from two more major western 
provinces. ‘The West’ for these bureaucratic purposes already 
excluded the provinces of Thrake and Makedonia (central and 
eastern Thrace).” So if ‘The West’ were being used on these 
three seals to mean ‘provinces of the west’ it would be a strange- 
ly residual west (the Peloponnese, Epeiros, eventually Crete. . .) 
liable to further shrinkage as more seals are found. Alternatively 
Dysis was being used in some part of the administration as 
bureaucratic shorthand of a kind already familiar. Just as 
Apotheke and Avydou”! acquired special technical meanings by 
association so could Dysis. 

A correlation of sigillographic legends suggests an important 
shorthand usage. Besides a sequence of seals of Kommerkiarioi 
of the West (of which the old excavations of Corinth provide a 


65. Of course there is the problem of the tendency within the élite towards the use 
of ‘private’ seals. But other high fiscal officials continued to advertise their func- 
tions on their seals (Pronoetai, Anagrapheis, Exisotai . . .), which is hardly surpris- 
ing given the nature of their business. 

66. See now Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, 1-2. 

67. Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 12.6 (10th c.). 

68. V. Laurent, Les sceaux byzantins du Médailler Vatican (Vatican 1962) no. 111 
(1050s). 

69. Zacos II, no. 1075 in apparatu (first half of the 10th c.). 

70. Oikonomides (1972), 341-42. 

71. Oikonomides (1992), 
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previously unrecognised example),’* some including named 
provinces dateable to the early ninth through mid eleventh cen- 
turies,” there is a seal of a ‘Khartoularios of the West’ of the 
tenth century,” an official not otherwise attested at that date 
unless we recognise his title as a shorthand for ‘Khartoularios 
of the Dromos (i.e., Cursus Publicus) of the West’, who is well 
attested sigillographically in the late ninth through eleventh cen- 
turies.” A *Khartoularios of the Dromos’ is attested in the ninth 
through mid eleventh centuries too.”° It has recently been pro- 
posed that the Khartoularios of the West was linked with western 
fiscal lands known in the twelfth century as the khartoularata, 
which fulfilled a service essential to any Cursus Publicus, name- 
ly the supply of pack-animals to the state. 

The Dromos was the successor of the Cursus Publicus, but also 
controlled the movements of individuals, including foreigners, 
internal security, and assisted Byzantine diplomatic missions. It 
was recorded by this name in the mid eighth century, and lead 
seals are certainly attributable from that time onwards.” The 
Dromos of the West probably covered all European provinces 
other than those of central and eastern Thrace (Makedonia and 


72. Dunn, no. 58 (previously Corinth XII, no. 2715). 

73. In approximate chronological order, Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 1.27; iidem 
no. 1.25; Zacos II, no. 1075 in apparatu; Dunn, no. 58; Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, nos. 
1.26, 1.23, 12.6, 1.28, 1.29; Schlumberger, Mélanges (op. cit. .n.27), no. 80; 
Schlumberger, 198, no. 1; N. Likhatev, Istoriteskoe znatenie italo-greceskoi ikonopisi, 
izobraZenija Bogomateri (St Petersburg 1911) pl. IV/27. 

74. Schlumberger, 504, no. 1. Schlumberger was uncertain and suggested a 10th/11th- 
century dating. 

75. In approximate chronological order, Laurent II, no. 453; idem, nos. 457, 454, 
455, 456; Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 1.11; Zacos II, no. 825; Nesbitt-Oikonomides 
I, no. 1.6; Laurent II, nos. 458, 459, 460; Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 1.8. 

76. In approximate chronological order, Laurent II, nos. 450, 453, 451, 452. 

77. Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 1.5 (commentary). 

78. For the functions of the Dromos see in general L. Bréhier, Les institutions de 
l'empire byzantin Ê Paris 1970) 244-45 and 263-68; for the sigillographic data, which 
truly complements the texts, Laurent II, 195-262; for the Late Antique and Byzan- 
tine Cursus Publicus see Hendy, 294-96 and 602-613. The article by D. Miller, ‘The 
logothete of the Drome in the Middle Byzantine period', Byzantion 36 (1966) 438-70, 
does not help this discussion. See Laurent II, nos. 409 sq, 467, and 473, for origins 
and structure. 
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Thrake)." The Dromos was a central service with its own 
agents.®° Therefore a high official ‘of the Dromos of the West’ 
could have had a multiprovincial brief. The Dromos will have 
operated in most provinces, ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ (Thrake and 
Strymon for instance).?! 

What would Kommerkiarioi have done for the Dromos, and 
how are combinations of ‘The West’ with the ‘commerciariate’ 
of particular provinces to be interpreted? 

Officials of the Logothetes tou Dromou were the only ones 
allowed by an imperial charter of the year 992 to deal with the 
affairs of Venetian merchants, including the approval, valuation, 
and taxation, of their cargoes.? The officials whose job this was 
would in principal have been Kommerkiarioi.*? It was the 
Logothetes tou Dromou, Stylianos Zaoutzes, who had in 893 
established Kommerkiarioi at Thessalonike (i.e., in ‘The West’) 
to levy tolls from Bulgarian merchants (the decision which pro- 
vided the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon with his casus belli).*4 It would 
therefore seem that Kommerkiarioi could be attached to the 
Dromos. At least four seals of Kommerkiarioi *of the West' ef- 
fectively pre-date the document of 992, dating as far back as the 


79. For the exclusion of these areas from ‘The West’ see Oikonomides (1972) 341-42. 
See Laurent II, no. 466 for a Middle Byzantine seal of the ‘Eastern Dromos’. There 
is in fact a seal of the ‘Dromos of Thrake’ (see n.81 below). 

80. Seals of the clearly provincial officials of the Dromos are conveniently assem- 
bled in B. Koutava-Delivoria, ‘Les OEEA et les functionnaires nommés TON OZEQN: 
les sceaux et les étoffes pourpres de soie après le 9* siècle’, BZ 82 (1989) 177-90, 
Tableau 2, nos. 65-70. 

81. For Thrake see Schlumberger, 123: seal of the ‘Ek Prosopou of the Dromos 
of Thrake’ (mid 11th c.?). For Strymon there is a reference to the 5pdu0¢ tæv 
KOVVTODPWV, a route on the south side of Mt Pangaion in the province of Strymon 
on the line of the natural route between Constantinople and Thessalonike, which would 
seem to have been named after the kountoura, the dock-tailed horses of the Dromos, 
for which see Michael Psellos, ‘Eig thv qovilv thy Aéyoucav, Erpepov tà Gye kóv- 
toupa', Mecaicvikr BiBAiobyKn, ed. K. Sathas (Paris 1876) E', 532-33. For the 
reference to Pangaion see Archives de l'Athos XVI. Actes d'Iviron ll, eds. J. Lefort-N. 
Oikonomides-D. Papachryssanthou (Paris 1990) no. 52 (1104 AD), 1.200. 

82. Bréhier, op. cit. n.78, 245. For the charter see A. Pertusi, ‘Venezia e Bisanzio 
nel secolo XI’, La Venezia del mille (Florence 1965) 117-60: Appendice (155-60). 

83. See Antoniadis-Bibicou, 157-91 for these activities. 

84. G. Bratianu, ‘Le commerce bulgare dans l'empire byzantin et le monopole de 
l'empéreur Leon VI à Thessalonique', Sbornik Nikov (Sofia 1940), 30-36; Antoniadis- 
Bibicou, 143-44. 
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ninth century.® However the officials who dealt with the new 
groups of foreign merchants are likely to have been those Kom- 
merkiarioi who are associated sigillographically with a named 
commercial ‘station’ (for instance Avydos and Didymoteikhon), 
while Kommerkiarioi ‘of the West’ are likely to have remained 
fiscal agents of the kind already discussed in connection with the 
Apotheke, and in connection with Kommerkiarioi operating in 
theatres of war and frontier-provinces in the ninth to early eleventh 
centuries. 

We need more seals relating to these various aspects of the ad- 
ministration to be sure of having detected meaningful patterns, 
but assuming that the chronology of presence and absence of of- 
fices and functions already detectable has some basis in ad- 
ministrative realities, it is reasonable to propose that an aspect 
of the rise of the Dromos during the eighth century (v.s.) was 
its gradual supplanting of the Apotheke-system. The ‘Apotheke 
of the imperial kommerkia’ (the anonymous formula which had 
replaced, on seals, the seventh-century references to individual 
or joint Kommerkiarioi) disappears throughout Anatolia by the 
mid eighth century. Meanwhile in the central, eastern, and 
southern Balkans, apart from the district of Thessalonike and 
the small early province of Ellas, there had been no Apotheke. 
The new provinces created by conquest in the central, eastern, 
and southern Balkans (‘The West’) from the late eighth century 
onwards knew only the Dromos. The parallelism of the two 
systems of Apotheke and Dromos is now discernible. Perhaps 
the Dromos had the potential to be more efficient than the 
Apotheke at meeting the state’s needs though. Perhaps the 
Apotheke-system was completely in the hands of tax-farmers. The 
Dromos however was a department of state to which were assigned 
the revenues and services of groups of tax-payers.? The integra- 
tion of provision and transportation was thus better assured. 


85. See n.73 above for further references regarding chronology. For the various of- 
ficials of the Genikon see in brief Oikonomides (1972) 313-14. 
86. See Zacos-Veglery 1/I, Tables 18/1-20, 22, 23, 25-27, and 29. One seal (Table 
19) is of 755/6 (?) or 770/1 (?). 

87. A. Stavridou-Zaphraka, ‘H ayyapeia oto BuCavtio’, BoCavtivd 11 (1982) 44 
and nn. 135 and 138-39. 
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So to the extent that Kommerkiarioi continued to be the com- 
mercial agents of the state and that the Dromos was, or became 
from the mid eighth century, the organisation principally respon- 
sible for the acquisition and redistribution of the materials in 
which the state/fisc dealt (e.g., taxes in kind, the products of im- 
perial kouratoreiai, equipment and provisions for armies and 
fleets),9? the Dromos/Dromos of the West would probably have 
required the services of Kommerkiarioi as commercial agents dur- 
ing most of its period as a functioning Cursus Publicus, and the 
provincial fiscal administration would have needed to work with 
such agents too. Indeed the timespan of seals of Kommerkiarioi 
of the West (early ninth to mid eleventh c.), the chronology of 
the reconquest of the Balkans, and the chronology of the move- 
ment towards fiscal commutation of taxes in kind and other 
obligations, all indicate such a pattern. It is therefore not strange 
to find Kommerkiarioi combining responsibility to ‘The West’ 
with the ‘commerciariate’ of particular provinces, examples of 
which have already been cited.9? 


x k k 


The implication is that some Kommerkiarioi worked for the 
Dromos in the ninth tọ eleventh centuries in a similar way to that 
in which they had worked for the Apotheke in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, whether or not they were formally attached to 
the Genikon Logothesion — in any case they would have been 


88. See Antoniadis-Bibicou, 157-63 for the Kommerkiarios as commercial agent of 
the state, and 247-55 for Middle Byzantine demonetisation; Hendy, 294-96 and 605-607 
for the importance of taxation in kind and of the Cursus Publicus in the collection 
and purchase of primary products (principally grain) even during a period of greater 
monetisation (the sixth century); idem, 607-11 for the Middle Byzantine Dromos as 
inheritor of these functions (but missing out an ‘Apotheke-phase’). 

89. This interpretation of the use in the ninth through eleventh centuries of the title 
‘Kommerkiarios of the West’, combined or not with specific provinces, does not 
preclude other meanings for Dysis in other branches of the administration, fiscal and 
military, at these and other times. Cf. for instance seals of high officials of the Skholai 
of the West (Zacos II, nos. 865 and 1077; Nesbitt-Oikonomides I, no. 1.12) of the 
10th and 11th cc., and seals of the 11-12th centuries of ‘Khartoularioi of the Genikon 
Logothesion, of the Arkla of the West’, vel sim. (Laurent II, no. 383(?); Nesbitt- 
Oikonomides I, ‘nos. 1.4 and 1.8). 
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helping the Genikon and the state in general via Apotheke and 
then Dromos to achieve its fiscal and logistical goals. Equally 
the implication is that other Kommerkiarioi, from the 890s when 
Zaoutzes was Logothetes of the Dromos if not earlier, were 
assigned to the supervision and taxation of foreign trade at per- 
mitted stations as agents of the Dromos, the department which 
dealt with foreigners. It would be natural if Kommerkiarioi who 
aready worked (‘farmed’?)” for the Dromos in one capacity 
(‘The West’), which involved commercial exchange anyway, were 
called upon by the Dromos to deal with the growing presence of 
foreign merchants. It is not difficult to distinguish in the record 
of the ninth to eleventh centuries between the two kinds of Kom- 
merkiarios. Essentially the first kind are Kommerkiarioi either 
of a frontier-province (east or west), or of The West, or of The 
West and specific western frontier-provinces. The second kind 
are Kommerkiarioi of commercial stations — cities, ports, or 
riverine arteries (though it should not surprise us to find the two 
kinds very occasionally combined, as in Cyprus and Attaleia, or 
Thessalonike and the Vardar river: v.s.). The fact that the last 
(early to mid eleventh-century) examples of the second kind of 
Kommerkiarios are, excepting the case of Attaleia, all from the 
fringes of the Bulgarian state (Thessalonike, Presthlavitza, Dristra, 
Develtos) is a reminder that with its pacification in the early 
eleventh century, and with progress towards fiscal commutation, 
some of the reasons for appointing Kommerkiarioi proposed here 
would no longer have applied. The trade of the Bulgarian markets 
was no longer ‘foreign’; pacification would have reduced the need 
for war-related taxation in kind; and commutation would have 
removed the fisc and its agents from dealing in primary products. 


90. Note the survival of the term komrmerkion in the sense of tax-farm in the for- 
mula comerchium angariae, the ‘farm’ of the fiscally commuted angaria of Chios 
in 1413. 1 take this reference from M. Balard, ‘The Genoese in the Aegean (1204-1566)’, 
in Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, eds. B. Arbel-B. 
Hamilton-D. Jacoby (London 1980) 170. The apparent conflict with the Kletorologion 
of Philotheos of 899 AD, which attaches Kommerkiarioi to the Genikon (v.s.), should 
not surprise us in the light of recent research showing the mobility of officials and 
the fluidity of institutions: see F. Winkelmann, Byzantinische Rang- und Amterstruktur 
im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1985), and J. Haldon's review, in BS 47 (1986) 
229-232. 
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These Kommerkiarioi would have been ‘downgraded’ on the basis 
already suggested. 

So it is suggested (for there is no proof, given the nature of 
the data) that a new insight into the Middle Byzantine state’s 
responses to the economic ‘Dark Age’ (of this one may speak), 
and to a later revival of markets and monetisation, is to be gained 
from a juxtaposition of the chronological and geographical 
references of seals of the Apotheke or Kommerkia, and of Kom- 
merkiarioi (Middle Byzantine), with those of seals of the Dromos, 
some seals of ‘The West’, and of the incontrovertible archaeo- 
logical evidence of very low levels of monetisation and exchange 
in the seventh to ninth centuries in the provinces; a juxtaposi- 
tion which suggests that Middle Byzantine Kommerkiarioi, the 
Apotheke, and the Dromos were firstly part of a response to 
economic decline and to the problems of meeting relatively high 
levels of demand for a whole range of primary and secondary 
products on the part of a relatively sophisticated state from that 
‘Dark-Age’ economy revealed by the excavation of even func- 
tionally privileged provincial settlements. The chronological and 
geographical reference-points then suggest that, as the economic 
situation began to change in the ninth century, one of the state’s 
responses was to redirect some Kommerkiarioi to the new foci 
of long-distance traffic (essentially to foci of foreign marine or 
riverine traffic), perhaps by virtue of a position which the 
Kommerkiarioi had already gained in internal networks of ex- 
change. But the reference-points also suggest that many other 
Kommerkiarioi had to be appointed in the newer frontier- 
provinces to operate rather as their ‘Dark-Age’ predecessors had. 
Only some Kommerkiarioi, some of the time, represent a fiscal 
response to a flourishing commerce, and only to a particular aspect 
of it. Most are a sign of low levels of commercialisation in the 
provinces concerned, and a sign of the absence of commutation 
either of taxation or of compulsory purchase, corvée, or military 
service, until, that is, the eleventh century. 

A recognition of how far-reaching the Middle Byzantine state’s 
response to a provincial economic ‘Dark Age’ needed to be in- 
volves looking again at certain incidents of fiscal history. For in- 
stance what does it really mean to say that Constantine V was 
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hoarding specie in 769 AD, forcing grain to be sold cheaply for 
tax-paying purposes? Does this really indicate, as has been sug- 
gested,?! the remonetisation of taxation? Does this really mean 
that peasants in the interior of Anatolia were selling little sacks 
of grain? Or could it mean that the treasury lowered the monetary 
value which it attached to the primary products accepted from 
fiscal agents (tax-farmers selling, or officials delivering, to im- 
perial granaries or other appropriate places), thus forcing primary 
producers to hand over more of them? It would be a logical step 
to take at a time of good harvests, and would explain the reference 
to the abundance of grain-supplies in Constantinople. More 
generally, the  sigillography, numismatics, and 
settlement-archaeology of given regions need to be studied in a 
closer conjunction than has yet been achieved, if the economic 
changes of the seventh to ninth centuries are to be understood. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman, and 
Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 
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The making of a lawyer: 
humanism and legal syncretism 
in Venetian Crete 


PASCHALIS M. KITROMILIDES 


In the history of European humanism law and legal scholarship 
have been distinctly connected with processes of ideological 
change. Conceptions of law, the uses of legal texts and the pro- 
fessional practices of lawyers have repeatedly provided the matrix 
within which the understanding of the collective destinies of 
societies has been shaped.! It is therefore rather paradoxical that 
research on Venetian Crete, the foremost hearth of post-Byzantine 
civilization in the Greek lands whose experience has been stamped 
by a sustained growth of humanism over three centuries, has paid 
scant attention to this aspect of humanist culture. With the ex- 
ception of some important empirical studies of judicature, based 
on the evidence of archival documents,’ the exploration of law 


1. Among the extensive relevant bibliography I might cite those studies that have 
contributed specifically to the clarification of my own views, such as Myron Gilmore, 
Argument from Roman Law in Political Thought, 1200-1600 (Cambridge, Mass. 1941) 
24-27, 36-44, 45-87, 127-132; Walter Ullmann, Medieval Foundations of Renaissance 
Humanism (London 1977) 118-148; Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern 
Political Thought (Cambridge 1978) I, 105-106, 201-208; II, 123-134 and passim; Lauro 
Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance Florence (Princeton 1968) 405-455 
and Brian Pullan, A History of Early Renaissance Italy (London 1973) 184-186. See 
also Linton C. Stevens, ‘The Contribution of French Jurists to the Humanism of 
the Renaissance’, Studies in the Renaissance 1 (1954) 92-105; Guido Kisch, ‘Humanist 
Jurisprudence’, Studies in the Renaissance 8 (1961) 71-87; Peter Riesenberg, ‘Civism 
and Roman Law in Fourteenth Century Italian Society’, Explorations in Economic 
History, nos. 1-2 (Fall-Winter 1969): Economy, Society and Government in Medieval 
Italy. Essays in memory of Robert L. Reynolds 237-254. 

2. On the subject the several studies by Elizabeth Santschi are of great value, not 
least because they appeal systematically to empirical evidence in order to show the 
centrality of the Statuta Venetorum as the basis of the administration of justice in 
Venetian Crete. See Oncavpiouata 7 (1970) 82-96; 9 (1972) 104-136; 10 (1973) 163-171; 
11 (1974) 89-127; and 13 (1976) 47-80; and especially eadem ‘L’ apparition des con- 
sidérants de droit dans la jurisprudence vénéto-crétoise du XIVe siècle’, Oncavpicuata 
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as a form of consciousness in the culture of Venetian Crete has 
been eclipsed by the great attention attracted by modes of creative 
expression such as poetry, painting, the theatre and other forms 
of art. 

The methodological frameworks within which research on these 
subjects was carried out, have determined the exclusion of a con- 
sideration of political ideology from the study of Cretan culture. 
This involves another paradox in that this very research itself was 
largely motivated by a broad political concern, namely to bring 
out and underline the survival of the basic Hellenic ethnological 
character of Cretan society which absorbed but was not ‘adul- 
terated’ by Western influences and the Catholic religious culture 
of the dominant power. This overriding concern, largely borne 
out by the evidence of the sources, did not encourage the examina- 
tion of mutations and differentiations within Cretan humanism 
itself, considered as an integral entity especially during the period 
of its greatest flowering in the last century of Venetian rule in 
the island. 

On account of the foregoing considerations it might be of in- 
terest to look at the contents of a legal library in early seventeenth 
century Candia in order to glean a few hints about certain political 
aspects of humanism in Venetian Crete. The source of our in- 
formation is an inventory of movable property, drawn up by the 
notary Tomaso Sachiellari in Candia in January 1609,? when 


12 (1975) 14-34. On the subject of law and justice in Venetian Crete see also Freddy 
Thiriet, La Romanie venitienne au Moyen Age (Paris 1959) 235-243 and Gaetano 
Cozzi, ‘La politica del diritto nella Repubblica di Venezia’, in idem, ed., Stato, società 
e giustizia nella Repubblica Veneta (sec. XV-XVIII) (Rome 1980) 31-42 and idem, 
Repubblica di Venezia e Stati italiani. Politica e giustizia dal secolo XVI al secolo 
XVIII (Turin 1982) 227-235. On the administration of justice in the early seventeenth 
century cf. the observations of the Venetian governor of Candia Venier in his report 
ed. by S.G. Spanakis, “H Éx0gon tod AovKa týs Kpritmo NtoAgiv Beviép (16107, 
Kpmntiká Xpoviká 4 (1950) 319-352, esp. 326-328. 

3. Archivio di Stato di Venezia (A.S.V.), Notai di Candia, b.254, Tomaso Sachiellari, 
libro XVI (1606-1614), f£. 134v-135v: 24 January 1609. The document has been brought 
to my attention by Mary Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, who had noticed it in the con- 
text of her extensive researches on the Notai di Candia in connection with the history 
of post-byzantine painting in Venetian Crete. Her scholarly advice has been substan- 
tial over the years of the preparation of this article. A special debt is owed to her 
for pointing out to me illustrations pertinent to the subject matter of this paper. 
Professor N.M. Panayiotakis has been kind enough to inform me that he has noticed 
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the property was entrusted by Piero Drimin to the care of the 
well known clergyman and scholar Meletios Vlastos, parish priest 
of the Orthodox church of Saint Mary Trimartiros in Candia and 
a prominent representative of Cretan learning at the period.* 
The document informs us that the books, clothing and furniture, 
‘made and bought with his very own money’ by Piero Drimin 
and entrusted to the reverend Vlastos were to be kept for Piero's 
son Zuan Drimin, ‘dottor di leggi’. The evidence could be hint- 
ing at the transfer of professional practice within a family, a 
phenomenon which characterised the corporate world of guilds 
in Medieval and early modern Europe.? The incidence of this 
social practice might provide the basis of a hypothesis concern- 
ing the existence of a guild of jurists besides the numerous other 


documentary evidence at the A.S.V. referring to a Cretan student by the name of 
Drimin at the University of Padua in the first decade of the seventeenth century. This 
obviously must be identified with the son Drimin who was pursuing his studies at 
Padua at the time while his father in Candia was assembling law books and creating 
a professional vestiary for him. Other documentary evidence in the same notary's 
records suggests that the curious transaction between father and son through Vlastos's 
intercession was due to a disagreement which also led to a transfer of the inheritance 
of Piero's wife and Zuan's mother Caterina Canetto from the first to the second, 
who was to hold it on trust until his younger brothers and sisters came of age. See 
A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b.254, Tomaso Sachiellari, libro XVI (1606-1641), f.135v: 
24 January 1609. On Piero Drimin see also ibid. b.206, G. Pantaleo, libro VII, Atti, 
1589-1590, f.17v: 29 December 1589, where he is referred to as ‘captain of the public 
place’ (kameta&viocg 100 qópov). In 1581 he is already recorded in the sources as ‘vice 
capitano de piazza'. See A.S.V., Duca di Candia, b.40 bis (Memoriali, Serie II), 53 
(1581), f.167. For this information too I am indebted to Mary Constantoudaki. 

4. Meletios Vlastos was a leading personality in the religious and intellectual life 
of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century Candia and mentions of his presence 
are quite numerous in contemporary sources. A distinguished representative of the 
humanist movement himself, he was also in touch with one of its most prominent 
leaders, Maximos Margounios whom we will encounter in the survey of humanist 
libraries in Candia. On Vlastos's life and contribution to Cretan humanism see N.B. 
Tomadakis, MerafivCavtivá giAodAoyixd (Athens 1965) 37-47 and 49-56 and P.D. 
Mastrodimitris — A.L. Vincent, "Avékóoto Èykópo tod MeAstiov BAaotod (1625), 
Onoavpicuata 9 (1972) 97-103. More recent contributions on this important Cretan 
humanist include G. Papazoglou, "Avékóotn ôuvia Medetiov tod BAaotoU, 
KAnpovoyuía 12 (1980) 95-124 with earlier bibliography. He is attested as possessing 
a personal library which included Greek manuscripts. See J. Pargoire, ‘Meletios 
Syrigos, sa vie et ses oeuvres’, EO 11 (1908) 332. 

5. Cf. Anthony Black, Guilds and Civil Society in European Political Thought from 
the Twelfth Century to the Present (Ithaca, N.Y. 1984) 27. 
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guilds known to have operated in Candia.° In this regard as well 
the urban society of Venetian Crete could be seen to be fully in- 
tegrated into the broader patterns of social organisation and in- 
stitutional structures prevailing in West European society.’ The 
hypothesis however cannot be confirmed since nowhere in the 
document is the donor, Piero Drimin, referred to with the pro- 
fessional title of a lawyer. 

These admittedly important aspects of the evidence should be 
of interest to the student of the social history of Venetian Crete, 
but will not retain us in this paper. The document that is edited 
diplomatically and published below, is of special importance 
because it adds a new dimension to the picture of humanist culture 
in the Cretan Renaissance. I hasten to add that the presentation 
of this material and the commentary that follows is no more than 
an initial and provisional attempt? to come to grips with a very 
rich and complex subject and does not therefore pretend to ex- 
haust the voluminous literature on either Cretan culture and 
society in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries or on the topic 
of legal humanism. 


A GIFT OF BOOKS, CLOTHES AND FURNITURE 
FROM PIERO TO ZUAN DRIMIN, ENTRUSTED TO 
MELETIOS VLASTOS. 

A.S.V. — Notai di Candia, b.254 (T. Sachiellari), 
libro XVI (1606-1614), fols.134v-135v. 


Die 24 Januarii 1609 more imperiali. 


Il molto reverendo padre Melletio Vlasto officiator 
de Santa Maria intitullata Trimartiro. in questa città, 
per l'auttorita data et attributa a soprascritto molto 


6. For a case in point see Mary Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, ‘EiSjosig yià t 
cuvtexvía TaV Goypáqov tod Xáv86aka tov Séxato Exto aidva’, Hezpayuéva too 
A'Aic0voüc Kpntodoyixod Lvvedpiov II (Athens 1981) 123-145. 

7. Cf. Harold J. Berman, Law and Revolution. The Formation of the Western 
Legal Tradition (Cambridge, Mass. 1983) 390-392. 

8. At the moment I am working on a bibliographical reconstruction of the con- 
tents of the library, that will hopefully allow a more precise identification of the books 
mentioned in Tomaso Sachiellari's notarial list. 
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reverendo dall'eccellentissimo dottor di leggi il signor 
Zuan Drimin di ricever da misser Piero Drimin suo padre 
tutti li drappi et tutti li libri et scritture, che s 
attrovano in man del ditto signor Piero suo padre et 
delli scossi et havuti far scritto et caution notarial, 
come appar per instrumento di procura rogato nelli atti 
de misser Nicolo Negris sotto il giorno d’ hoggi. 


Il giorno di hoggi il soprascritto signor Piero in 
presentia di me nodaro et testimonii infrascritti ha dato 
et consignato al predetto molto reverendo padre Vlasto 
nomine predetto tutti Il’ infrascritti drappi, libri delle 
leggi, scritture et altro dice ditto signor Piero esser 
sta fatti et comprati tutti essi beni col danaro proprio 
del ditto signor Piero, ma gli da et gli consigna per 
hora al ditto signor Zuan suo figliolo, senza alcuno 
minimo pregiudicio et con general risserva delle ragion 
del ditto signor Piero quocumque et qualitercumque, li 
quali beni sarano qui sotto registrati et di quelli 
soprascritto reverendo nomine predetto far validita et 
irrevoccabil securita et perpetua acquietation al 
soprascritto signor Piero Drimin et con li suoi posteri 
lo rende cauto et sicuro per imperpetuo. 


Magnifico Giorgi detto Draco Sarasin quondam 
Dimitri. Magnifico Constantin Papadopulo quondam 
magnifici Caligari. 

Seguita il registro di libri. 
Li libri si registrano ut infra. 


Institutiones Imperatoris semper Maximi Divi 
Justiniani in primo volumini con il suo comento. 

Codex Imperatoris Maximi Divi Justiniani con il 
suo comento de primo volume. 

Digestum novum pandectarum pars terzia con il 
suo commento in primo volume. 

Digestum vetus Divi Justiniani Imperatoris. 

Inforciatum quinquaginta librorum Digestorum in 
primo volume. 
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45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


Bartolus a Saxo Ferrato in primam. A. veteris 
partem. 

Bartolus in secundam veteris. A. partem. 

Bartolus in primam codicis partem. 

Bartolus in secundam codicis partem. 

Bartolus in secundam inforciati partem. 

Bartolus in primam infortiati partem. 

Bartolus in primam. A. novi partem. 

Bartolus in secundam. A. novi partem. 

Philippi Detii Mediolanensis Ingestum vetus 
comentarii. 

Repertorium Bartoli in omnes lecturas. 

Concilia questiones Bartoli. 

Jacobi Menochii I consulti. 

Bartolus in tres codicis libros. 

Hyeronymi Cagnoli comentaria tomus tertius. 

Splendidissimi Juris consulti tomus tertius. 

Speculum aureum Hyeronymi de Cavallis tomi duo. 

Aymonis Crevetae consiliorum primus et secundus 
tomus. 

Summa Azonis Juris civilis Thesaurus. 

Didaci Covarruvias Alleyva Toletani tomus 
secundus. 

De fidei commissis tractatus Marci Antonii Peregrini. 

Andreae Faschinei controversiarum juris libri decem. 

Commentaria de testamentis ordinandis Domini Pietri 
Rizardii. 

Speculum Aureum Hyeronymi de Cavallis tomi duo. 

Liber sextus decretalium Domini Boniffatii Papae 
VIII. 

Jacobi Menochii I consulti de arbitrariis. 

Hyeronymi Burigellae papiensis. 

Didaci Covarruviati tomus primus. 

Regule tam civilis quam canonici cum suis 
ampliationibus. 
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Julii Clari sententiarum recertarum liber quintus. 

Domini Roberti Marantae speculum et lumen ad- 
vocatorum partis praxis civilis. 

Tractatus de successione tamen ex testamento quam 
intestato per Michaelem Crassum juris consultum. 

Iohannis Ionotomi in quatuor Institutionum 
imperialium Justiniani Imperatoris. 

Institutiones juris canonici libri quatuor a 
Iohanni Paulo Lanciloto. 

Bernardini Rutilii matutinarum et vespertinarum. 

Hermani Vulteii In Institutiones juris civilis a 
Justiniano comentarius. 

Summa Gofredi de Trano in titulos decretalium. 

Della materia medicinale libri quatro. 

Decretum Gratianni. 

Baldi in decretales comentaria. 

Decretales Domini Gregorii Papae X. 

Praxis rerum criminalium auctore uno Domino Jodaco 
Dabonderio. 

Praeclarissimo ac imprimis omnibus juris peritis 
per necessaria plurimorum insignorum doctorum. 

Summa et repertorium codicis Justiniani 
imperatoris. 

Compendium juris canonici auctore Francesco 
Gratiano. 

Proghiron Nomon Constandinu tu Armenopulu 
exavivlos graecum et latinum. 

seguita 

Paratitla in libris quinquaginta digestorum seu 
pandectarum Jacobi Cujacii. 

Andrae Alciati libri 4 de verborum significatione. 

Jacobi Cugatii observationum. 

De pheudis libri quinque Jacobi Cugatii. 

Jacobi Cugatii opera quae de jure fecit. 

Sintagmatus juris universi pars prima, auctore 
Petro Gregorio Tholesano. 
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115 


120 


125 
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135 
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145 


Sintagmatis juris universis pars tertia. 

Consilia Hyppoliti de Marsiliis. 

Marii Nizolii Thesaurus ciceronianus. 

Compendium Juris Civilis Francisci Gratiano. 

Hystoria venetiana scritta da Johanne Nicolo 
Doglietti dedicata all’ illustrissimo Signor Giacomo 
Foscarini. 

Porphyrii ad praedicamenta Aristotelis. 

Marci Mantuae Benavidii Patavini juris consulta. 

Repetitio sive lectura Domini Hyeronymi Campi. 

Statum Venetum. 

De humana fisiognomonia Johannis Baptistae 
Portae. 

Bartolo in octavo volume comentaria super 
institutionibus. 

Jacobi Menochii in quarto in omnes precipuas 
recuperande possessionis. 

Domini Francisci Tolletti societatis Yhesu. 

Institutiones Juris civilis Domini Justiniani 
imperatoris in octavo. 

Idoneschi defetti de Juseppe Passi Ravenati in 
octavo. 

Hyeronimi Cagnoli digestis in octavo. 

Phillippus Decius in titulo folii de regulis juris. 

Lotti argumentorum legales auctore Domino Nicolao 
Everardo in octavo. 

Jacobi Cugiatii ad tres posteros libros codicis 
domini Justiniani in octavo. 

Nicasii de Voerda enarrationes in quatuor libros 
Institutionum imperialum in octavo. 

Voccabularium juris utriusque in octavo. 

Apophthegmatum Pauli Manutii in octavo. 

Summa Aurea Divi Bernardini Hernici in octavo. 

Titulorum omnium juris civilis et canonici 

Sebastiano Brava in doctore in ocíavo. 

Tobiae Novii interpretationes institutionum in 
titulos in octavo. 
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Mantuae Patavini epitomae in omnibus legibus. 

Nel modo de componer i versi nella lingua italica 
de Hyeronymo Russelli. 

Index librorum omnium juris auctore Joanne Battista 
Zilletto in 4°. 

Andrae Alciati Juditiarii processus compendium. 

Plutarchi Cheronei philosophi Opuscula moralia. 

Il Thesoro della sanita in ottavo di Castor 
Vallerii Maximi. 

Institutiones Justiniani imperatoris in 8vo. 

Declarationes Juris Civillis Domini Vaconii a 
Vacum. 

Practica Papiensis in 8vo. 

Rettorica Marci Tulii Ciceronis. 

Sertum poeticum Christofori Finioti. 

Rime et prose del Signor Torquato Tasso. 

Orationum Marci Tulii Ciceronis in 8°: 

Aristotelis Peripateticorum principis logica in 8° 

Orationum Marci Tulii Ciceronis in 8°: 

Seguita 

Andrianus de sermone latino. 

Antonii sophisti progimnasmata. 

Oratius Flacus in 8° 

Modus legendi abreviaturas. 

Osservationi de Misser Lodovico Dolce. 

Mettamorphosi volgar d' Ovidio. 

Item libretti /25/ fra volgari et latini dell’ 
humanita. 


Seguita il registro delli drappi et vestimenti 
della persona del soprascritto signor Dottor et prima: 

Una vestura de damasco negra alla pretina con 
bottoni et passamani. 

Un’ altra vestura de dimito de seda negra nova 
alla pretina con passamani intorno. 

Uno ferariol de dimito de seda negro. 

Un' altra vesta de grogran negro et 

Uno ferariol dell’ istesso. 
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Una muda d’ ormisin negro. 
Uno ferariol de damascheto usato negro. 
Una baretta d’ ormisin de Fiorenza. 
Una vesta de zambeloto negra nova fodrata de vari 
190 fini, oltra fini. 
Una posta de seda negra a’ onze tre. 
Uno stramazzo novo col suo cavezal et duo cussini. 
Incioli para due. 
Una coltra turchina usada. 
195 Una felzada de lana usada. 
Doi mantil da taola. 
Sie tovaglioli. 
I cavaletti con le tolle nove de dormir. 
Tavola una in froza de scanzia per tenir la 
200 libraria. 
Item inter uno seppeti de bulgaro camise 15 et tre 
facioli da viso et doi camesseti de bocassin et bragesse 
de boccassin et facioleti 4 de bocassin. 


Finis. 


As evidence of social and cultural history the document is 
significant on two levels. First, on that of cultural history, it 
represents one of the most complete records yet available con- 
cerning the contents of a private library in Crete during the 
Venetian period. This aspect of the evidence and its political im- 
plications in the broader sense are discussed at greater length 
below. Secondly on the level of social history the latter part of 
the document which follows the list of books, supplies us with 
a valuable glimpse into the daily life of the professions in Candia 
at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The listing 
of clothes and basic furniture that are included in the donation, 
registers the functional needs and external symbols associated with 
the assumption of professional roles. Obviously the older Drimin, 
Piero, took care to build up for his son Zuan the necessary pro- 
fessional basis in order to enable him to start his legal practice 
upon his return from Padua to Candia: this professional basis 
comprised an extensive collection of sources of laws and manuals 
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of legal practice and the external attire proper to the dignity of 
Padua-trained lawyers, immortalised in contemporary engrav- 
ings and drawings evoking what a ‘Jurisconsultus patavinus’ 
looked like (Plate I). Thus we are probably in sight of a form 
of social behaviour that can be understood as a case of the opera- 
tion of the norms associated with the organisation of the profes- 
sions in early modern Europe. The closing lines of the document 
depict ‘from below’ an aspect of urban life and its daily require- 
ments, that often eludes the formal writing of history. 

The enumeration of the black over-coats with their specific or- 
naments, white shirts and black hats that made up the costume 
of a Venetian lawyer, corroborates the visual evidence we possess 
from the representation of the donors in an icon of the Crucifix- 
ion by the Cretan painter Emmanuel Lambardos, dated to 1610- 
1620, now in the Museum of Icons at the Greek Institute in Venice 
(Plate II). The donor depicted kneeling at the bottom of the icon 
is identified by the dedicatory inscription as the lawyer Marcos 
Pandimos (Plate III) active in Candia in the 1590s and up to 
1615.? The chronological coincidence between the document and 
the icon makes the visual evidence of Lambardos’s work a par- 
ticularly apt illustration for the documentary evidence discussed 
here. I should now however turn to a consideration of the con- 
tents of Drimin’s library which is of special interest from the van- 
tage point of the history of ideas. 

It is likely that other scholars, especially historians of law and 
of judicature, will read the list of Drimin’s books through the 
prism of their analytical approaches and will hopefully use the 
evidence presented above in connection with the research needs 
of their disciplines. The present commentary in its turn will focus 
on the insights offered by the evidence of the law library into 
the ideological climate of early seventeenth century Candia. One 
might note in passing that the pluralism of approaches and levels 
of analysis to which the same source of historical evidence can 
be put, is one of the most eloquent indications of the complex 
symbolism that forms the content of collective life. 


9. See M.I. Manousakas, “O Goypáqoc, oi &qiepotai Kai f) ypovoddynats tis 
XxaupóotogG tod ‘Ayiov l'Eopyíou Bevetiac’, Oncavpiauata 8 (1971) 7-16. 
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A Padua lawyer. Early seventeenth century print. 


Mary Constantoudaki print collection, Athens. 
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Plate I. ‘Jurisconsultus patavinus'. 
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Plate II. Emmanuel Lambardos, ‘The Crucifixion’ with donors Marcos and Antonios 
Pandimos, c.1615-1618. Museum of Icons, Hellenic Institute, Venice. 
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Plate III. Marcos Pandimos, a Candia Lawyer. Donor portrait. Detail of Plate II. 
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The list of the contents of Drimin’s law library comes to com- 
plete our information about libraries in Candia during the great 
age of Veneto-Cretan civilisation. The extent of our knowledge 
concerning libraries and the propagation, trade and use of books 
in Renaissance Crete has been rather limited. Some important 
evidence does exist however, supplying hints about many facets 
of the intellectual outlook of the period. Besides the detailed 
knowledge of the contents of the library of the medieval monastery 
of Saint Francis and some more sketchy information about 
Orthodox monastic libraries later on,!° we also possess informa- 
tion about at least eight collections of classical Greek manuscripts 
in Crete between the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.!! In the case of one of these collections, 
that of the learned bishop Maximos Margounios at the end of 
the sixteenth century, we also know that his Greek manuscripts 
formed a part of a larger library which included many printed 
books as well. Furthermore we know of fifty seven manuscripts 
belonging to the most important private library in sixteenth cen- 
tury Candia, that of Antonios Callergis.!? 

Over the past three decades research in the Venetian State 
Archives has unearthed a trickle of information about private 
libraries in Candia during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
A few small book collections have been traced in the possession 
of learned or professional men from 1515 to 1647. These included 


10. G. Hoffman, ‘La biblioteca scientifica del monastero di S. Francesco di Candia 
nel medio evo', OCP 8 (1942) 317-360. The contents of this Catholic monastic library, 
which are known in remarkable detail, can now be contrasted with the holdings of 
the library of an Orthodox Cretan monastery, that of Valsamonero, which are known 
from a 1644 stock-taking. See G.K. Mavromatis, “H fifovoOrikm «oi fj kwnti 
nepiovoia Tig kpntikfic novfic Bapoapovépou (1644), Oncaupíauata 20 (1990) 
458-499. This Orthodox monastic library contained primarily theological and liturgical 
books, four books of canon law and seven classical authors, including Plutarch's 
Moralia, one dictionary and one music book. In contrast a sixteenth century record 
of another Orthodox monastic library in Crete indicates only ecclesiastical books in 
its holdings besides a chronographical source. See N.B. Tomadakis, ‘H pipAio0rn 
tig Mo/fj; Ozotóxou Kepóá-KapaXapéac ugzra&o 1555 kai 1580’, KprioAoyía 2 
(January-June 1976) 76-80. 

11. See C.G. Patrinelis, ‘Kpijtes ovuAAékcat xeupoypáqov katà toc xpóvouc tfi 
*Avayevvijcews’, Hezpayuéva toô B' Aic0voOc Kpntodoyixot Xvveópíov III (Athens 
1968) 202-206. i 

12. N.M. Panayiotakis, ‘“Epevva1 £v Bevetig’, Oncavpiouata, 5 (1968) 54-55. 
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the priest Manuel Damoros who possessed forty eight books of 
unspecified content in 1515.!3 In all likelihood these were ec- 
clesiastical and liturgical books because in his will the owner 
stipulates that they should be made available by his widow to 
his two nephews in the event they took holy orders. Ecclesiastical 
books appear to be rare in Crete a century later and in 1606 when 
a church in the village of Monastiraki near Rethymno was leased 
by its owner to a priest, it was noted in the contract that the church 
contained holy icons but not a single book.!^ It seems therefore 
that ecclesiastical and liturgical books were professional items 
which the priest had to own himself. By and large the character 
of the private libraries whose contents have been recorded in the 
notarial registers of Venetian Crete, reflects the professional pur- 
pose they had to serve. As it will be made evident from what 
follows they appear to have been mostly assembled for the pro- 
fessional use of their owners: notaries, lawyers, physicians and 
priests. In view of the extent of literary activity in Crete during 
the sixteenth and especially during the seventeenth century, we 
may assume nevertheless that private libraries did exist as well 
in the possession of poets, writers and other men of learning. 

Through these book collections the culture of humanism and 
Renaissance letters penetrated into the urban society of Candia. 
Thus in 1549 in a small collection of ten volumes in the posses- 
sion of a Veneto-Cretan gentleman were found Cicero's letters 
in both manuscript and printed form and the works of 
Petrarch.? In 1566 in a collection of twenty three volumes 
primarily of religious content in the possession of the priest 
Michael Armacola were found as well Ariosto a stampa vechio, 
and uno libro de istorie antiche scritte a man anticho.'® Of 
special importance in the sixteenth century were the book collec- 


13. M.I. Manousakas, *Bevetikó Eyypaga åvagepóueva sic tiv &kKAHOLAOTIKIV 
totopiav tfic Kptitns tod Sexdtov tetaptov — dexatov Extov ai@voc’, DIEE 15 
(1961) 225. 

14. See Manolis Varouhas, Notapiaxéc npdéeic. Movaatnpdxi "Auapíov (1597-1613), 
ed. by W. Bakker — A. Van Gemert (Rethymno 1987) 342. 

15. See Stephanos Caclamanis, ‘Eisoes ytà ti Stakivnon tod Evtuzov PipAiov 
otov BevetoKpatovpevo Xavéaka (Méca tod IZt' aidva), Kontikd Xpoviká 26 
(1986) 152-153. 

16. Caclamanis, Joc. cit. 
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tions of professionals and intellectuals like the young graduate 
of the Medical School of the University of Padua, Manousos 
Maras, who besides his medical manuals and compendia possessed 
several ‘heretical’ books of Protestant inspiration and found 
himself in the dungeons of the Venetian Inquisition for that 
reason." 

More detailed information about the contents of private 
libraries in Renaissance Crete is available in the case of a small 
group of four collections. Although small the sample is never- 
theless very important, not only on account of the wealth of the 
contents of these libraries, but especially because each collection 
represents a different aspect of the humanist culture flowering 
in Venetian Crete. Thus our information about the library of the 
scholar prelate Maximos Margounios,'® whose Greek books 
were bequeathed to the monastery of Saint Catherine in Candia 
in 1602, conveys an impression of the intellectual basis of religious 
humanism in the Orthodox East, so intimately connected with 
the Cretan tradition of learning. On the other hand the library 
of the Callergis family constitutes an outstanding example of the 
intellectual world of the upper classes of Cretan society in the 
first half of the sixteenth century and strikes the student of political 
ideas with the intense interest in civic humanism that is evident 
in its contents. The contents of this particular library feature works 
by Machiavelli and other civic humanists, historical writings on 
Venice and other Italian cities and books by Protestant luminaries, 
besides a complete series of Greek and Latin classics.? The com- 
position of the collection leaves no doubt as to the intellectual 


17. See briefly M.I. Manousakas, ""Ek0gon IIgzxpayuévov!, Oncavupíoua:a 16 (1979) 
403, reporting on pertinent researches by N.M. Panayiotakis. 

18. Deno J. Geanakoplos, ‘The library of the Cretan Humanist-Bishop Maximos 
Margounios, especially his collection of Latin books bequeathed to Mount Athos', 
IIenpayuéva tob B' Ai£0voóc KpgtoAoyiko6 Zuveópíov III (Athens 1968) 75-91. On 
the broader connection between humanism and Christianity cf. Myron P. Gilmore, 
The World of Humanism 1453-1517 (New York 1952) 204-228. This relation is often 
overlooked by scholars who tend to juxtapose humanism and religion as antithetical 
cultural forces. In fact it is of fundamental importance for an understanding of the 
inception of the humanist movement in the Greek Orthodox East as well as in the 
Latin West. 

19. See N.M. Panayiotakis, ‘“Epevvat £v Bevetiq’, Onoavpicuata 5 (1968) 45-118, 
esp. 54-55. 
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interests and political orientations of its possessors, especially 
Antonios Callergis (1521-1555), the great prototype of the 
‘Renaissance man’ in Cretan culture. 

A similar, if slightly modified impression in one important 
respect, is conveyed by the information concerning the library 
of Andrea Cornaro contained in his will (1611). The collection 
comprised Italian, Latin and Greek editions, including books on 
history, rhetoric, logic, vernacular poetry and Orthodox and 
Catholic theology.” It seems that the theological dimension of 
the library was particularly pronounced, featuring among other 
works the Summa Theologica by Saint Thomas Aquinas. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that in the half century between 
Callergis and Cornaro, although the humanist basis of Cretan 
upper class culture persisted, the pressures of the Counter- 
Reformation made themslves deeply felt in the spiritual world 
of Candia and stamped out the incipient interest in Protestan- 
tism that has been noted for the period of the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. Opposition to Protestantism brought the Orthodox and 
Catholic Churches together in a common front against the 
religious challenge of the Reformation. The new spiritual climate 
is evident in Drimin’s book collection as well, which is exactly 
contemporary to that of Cornaro. 

An inventory of a mid-seventeenth century collection of works 
of medical humanism belonging to the ‘dottore fisico’ Zuane 
Roditi, has also been made available.?! In many ways the com- 
position of this 1647 collection of medical sources replicates in 


20. See S.G. Spanakis, “H aðýkn tod “Avtpéa Kopvápou (16117, Kenta 
Xpowké 9 (1955) 379-348, esp. pp.450-455. It is interesting to note that Meletios Vlastos 
is among the beneficiaries of Cornaro's will, being left 100 hyperpyra. See ibid., p.391. 
On Cornaro's stature as a humanist see N.M. Panayiotakis — A.L. Vincent, *Néa 
otoia yi tiv “Axadnuia vv Stravaganti’, Oncavpicuata 7 (1970) 52-62. 

21. See Maria G. Constantoudaki, ‘Maptupiec Goypaqikóv Épyov otó Xávóaka 
ot Eyypaga tod Sexdtov Extov xai Sexdtov EPSdpn0v aidva’, Oncavpiouata 12 
(1975) 123. In all likelihood this is the same person as Giovanni Roditi, whose coats 
of arms, dated 1643 and 1644, have been identified among the emblems of Cretan 
students at the University of Padua. See G. Gerola, ‘Gli stemmi cretesi dell’ Univer- 
sita di Padova’, Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti 88 (1928-1929) 
267, nos. 134-135. An interesting comparison can be made between the evidence of 
Roditi’s library and that presented by B. de Vecchi, ‘I libri di un medico umanista 
fiorentino del secolo XV’, Bibliofilia 35 (1933) 293-301. 
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the field of medicine the character of the legal library presented 
above. The major sources of classical medicine appear side by 
side with modern medical works and manuals of professional 
practice. Thus works by Galen, parts of the Hippocratic corpus, 
Dioscorides and a ‘text by Aristotle’ coexist in the collection of 
a practising physician with modern works on anatomy and 
physiology, manuals on medical practice and various medical 
specialities, a dictionary of medicine and the Farmacopea Veneta. 
Roditi’s is a much smaller and an entirely professional book col- 
lection without the broader cultural interests that surface in 
Drimin’s library. Both of them however are marked by the strong 
presence of the heritage of classical letters, whose revival had 
paved the way to the several fields of modern science and scholar- 
ship. Evidence of this character reveals with remarkable preci- 
sion how the mechanisms and the intellectual content of Renais- 
sance humanism were replicated in Cretan culture. 

The legal library published above raises the number of known 
substantial private libraries in Candia to five and rounds up the 
picture of Cretan humanism by revealing its close interconnec- 
tion not only with religion, politics, history and medicine but also 
with law. The evidence of our document in a way confirms an 
entirely predictable expectation one might have as to what a 
Padua-trained lawyer in the early seventeenth century might have 
had in his library. On an initial reading the contents of Drimin’s 
library can be considered typical of a practising lawyer’s book 
collection. It is composed of three distinguishable groups of pro- 
fessional books: first there are the compendia of Justinianic 
Roman law; next follow the works of scholastic commentators 
and glossators on Roman and Canon law, including all the il- 
lustrious names of the late Medieval revival of legal thought such 
as Azo, Baldus, Bartolus and Gratian;” finally and perhaps 
most remarkably the library includes a noticeable number of 


22. On the place of these authors in political and ideological debate see Quentin 
Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought I, 53-65; II, 123-134 and L. 
Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance Florence, 407-408. 
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works by legal humanists led by Alciato and Cujas.? 

The classical sources of Justinianic Roman law and the scholas- 
tic commentaries were of course the manuals of legal practice 
and therefore constituted indispensable professional aids. A 
noteworthy feature of the library is the coexistence in its con- 
tents of manuscript codices and printed editions of these sources. 
The existence of multiple copies and editions of the same titles 
in the library can be explained by the availability of legal texts 
in the Venetian domains, made possible by the rising production 
of legal works by Venetian publishers in the 1590s and into the 
first decade of the seventeenth century.” Bartolus’s impressive 
presence in the collection is readily accounted for not only by 
his pivotal importance for legal thought in Northern Italy? but 
also by his special appeal to the Venetians because of his praise 
of the Venetian constitution. How deeply ingrained Bartolus 
had been in Venetian but also in Veneto-Cretan culture and daily 
life is made evident by the mention of the famous name in the 
Cretan comic drama ‘i=td8n¢’, whose composition is dated bet- 
ween circa 1590-1610. In order to show how overtaken by love 
the aged protagonist had been, he claims that he had even forgot- 
ten Bartolus and Azo.” One of the most remarkable aspects of 
the collection is due to the one hint it contains at syncretism in 
the system of law prevailing in Venetian Crete: this is suggested 
by the existence of both the Statum Venetum, the basic legal source 


23. See Donald R. Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship (New York 
1970) 87-115 and Richard Tuck, Natural Rights Theories. Their Origin and Develop- 
ment (Cambridge 1979) 32-45. 

24. See Paul F. Grendler, The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press 1540-1605 
(Princeton 1977) 131. 

25. For the political reason of this see briefly Quentin Skinner, The Foundations 
of Modern Political Thought, 1, 10-12, 61-65. 

26. Frederic C. Lane, Venice and History (Baltimore 1966) 305-306. 

27. See Xrá0nc. Kpntixy Koucoóía, ed. Lidia Martini (Thessaloniki 1976) 92, verse 
292: ‘Mróptoovg £Ancuóvnoa, tc "Atcóvoug è Ovpobpuar. For the suggested 
dating of the play see. A.L. Vincent in D. Holton, ed., Literature and Society in 
Renaissance Crete (Cambridge 1991) 287. 
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of the Venetian domains? and Armenopoulos’s [Zpdéyeipov 
Nóuwv (ECáfifAoc), which fulfilled the same function in the 
law of the Orthodox East.?? 

The third group of legal sources noted in Drimin's library, the 
works of the legal humanists, is less indicative of the needs of 
legal practice and more suggestive of a cultural climate. As is well 
known these sources never quite became instruments of legal prac- 
tice. The humanists’ critique of law left legal practice unaf- 
fected, much as it had a powerful impact on the development 
of political theory. This precisely is the special significance of 
the particular law library that concerns us here. The existence 
of works by the legal humanists among its contents next to the 
manuals and texts of legal practice, suggest that the reformist 
and critical ideas associated with legal humanism could be seen 
to make their way from the areas of their original inception in 
Northern Italy and France into the distant Southeastern periphery 
of European civilisation. Thus this library list offers a glimpse 
into the broader intellectual context of ideological changes in the 
making in Crete, during the last centry of Venetian rule and 
especially after Giacomo Foscarini's far-ranging reforms in 
1573-1577. 


28. G. Gozzi, ‘La politica del diritto nella Repubblica di Venezia’, 21-30. On the 
extensive use of this source as a basis of the adjudication of civil cases since the early 
days of Venetian rule in Crete see Elisabeth Santschi, Régestes des arréts civils et 
des mémoriaux (1363-1399) des archives du Duc de Créte (Venise 1976) XXXII and 
passim under individual cases. 

29. The appearance of Armenopoulos among Drimin's books might be interpreted 
as the indication of a potential osmosis between the prevailing Venetial law and the 
customary right of the Orthodox subject popülation of Crete. In this respect the 
evidence of the early seventeenth century legal library can be cited as a response to 
a problem noted by Elisabeth Santschi for the fourteenth century: ‘Les Statuta 
Venetorum sont principalement appliqués (. . .) Quant au droit byzantin de basse 
époque, il n'est représenté en Créte par aucun texte écrit, et il faut imaginer que son 
application était passée au domaine coutumier, et par conséquent susceptible d'étre 
absorbée par les critéres législatifs purement vénitiens, quand ceux-ci sont à l'avan- 
tage de la Dominante'. See E. Santschi, ‘Aspects de la justice en Créte vénitienne 
d’après les Memoriali du XIVe siècle’, Kprtikà Xpovikà 24 (1972) 324. The edition 
of Armenopoulos in Drimin's books was almost certainly the Greek and Latin ver- 
sion ZIpóxeipov véuwy . ... Promptuarium iuris (Geneva 1587). 

30. See F. de Zulueta, ‘The Science of Law’, in The Legacy of Rome, ed. Cyril Bailey 
(Oxford 1957) 179. 
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The interests of humanism in classics, politics and ethics are 
graphically represented in the contents of the library. In our list 
we can notice with a predictability that could be surprising if it 
was not so historically natural, those typical sources that defined 
and symbolised the humanist outlook. Cicero’s salient presence 
only confirms his idolisation by the civic humanists,*! while the 
compilations of Aristotle’s logical writings and the edition of 
Plutarch’s opuscula moralia constitute also typical and represen- 
tative indications of the framework of their values.?? It should 
be recollected here that Plutarch’s Moralia in this period was even 
to be found, as we saw earlier, in the library of an Orthodox 
monastery in Crete. 

The distinct interest of Venetian humanism in contemporary 
affairs and in vernacular literature is also reflected in the con- 
tents of the library which include important works by two pro- 
lific luminaries of sixteenth century Venetian letters, Giovanni 
Nicolo Doglioni’s Historia Venetiana? and Lodovico Dolce’s 
Osservationi** as well as the poetry of Torquato Tasso and the 
vernacular version of Ovid's Metamorphoses, which was one of 
the most popular literary works of the Renaissance. Paolo 
Manutius's collection of apophthegms?6 and Giovanni Battista 
della Porta's De Humana Physiognomonia®’ complete the pic- 


31. See Lane, Venice and History 532. Cf. R.R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and 
its Beneficiaries (Cambridge 1973) 266-268 and Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early 
Italian Renaissance (Princeton 1966) 121-129 and passim. 

32. There is no better indication of Plutarch's appeal to Renaissance minds than 
Montaigne's essay, ‘Defense of Seneca and Plutarch’, composed in 1578-80. See The 
Complete Essays of Montaigne, translated by Donald M. Frame (Stanford 1965) 
545-550. See also Bolgar, The Classical Heritage, 340. 

33. Giovanni Nicolò Doglioni, Historia Venetiana scritta brevemente . . . sino anno 
di Christo 1597 (Venice 1598). 

34. Lodovico Dolce, Nuove osservationi della lingua volgare co i modi, et ornamenti 
del dire parole piu scelte, et eleganti (Venice 1597). 

35. See R.R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage, 207. Cf. Grendler, The Roman In- 
quisition and the Venetian Press, 66. 

36. Apophthegmatum ex optimis utriusque linguae scriptoribus libri iix P. Manutii 

studio adque industria doctissimor (Venice 1577). 
Aequensis 1586), with newer editions in 1593 and 1601. It could be that Drimin posses- 
sed one of these newer editions. The importance of the subject to Renaissance minds 
is suggested by the long essay devoted to it by Montaigne. See The Complete Essays 
of Montaigne, 792-814. 
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ture of humanist culture. We would certainly very much like to 
know the precise contents of the twenty five ‘booklets’ of ver- 
nacular and Latin authors on ‘humanity’, which close the list of 
the book collection but this information is denied by our source. 

The evidence presented above can be read as a hint, I think, 
at a connection between law and humanism taking shape in Cretan 
culture in the century of its greatest flowering. This was replicating 
in the case of Venetian Crete a general pattern marking the Euro- 
pean Renaissance. The broader theoretical issues arising out of 
this interrelationship cannot be discussed here in even the most 
cursory way. It might be appropriate to conclude this analysis 
however by noticing that the replication of this relation in the 
case of Venetian Crete can be seen as a pointer to an incipient 
ideological transition to modernity. In the same manner that 
humanist jurisprudence elsewhere in Europe contributed to the 
shedding of medieval legal mentalities, its incidence in Crete can 
be seen as a catalyst for the reorientation of social thought to 
a modern outlook. 

The stirrings of ideological change in Crete appear to be multi- 
ple in this period. One indication of the trend was the appeal of 
Protestantism, a doctrine closely associated with humanist juris- 
prudence,’ which Cretan law students encountered at hearths of 
legal humanism like the University of Padua,? where for 
generations they had been pursuing higher education. Whether 
Piero and Zuan Drimin shared this outlook is rather doubtful 
given the existence of texts associated with the Counter- 
Reformation in their library.? A prominent representative of 


38. See Tuck, Natural Rights Theories, 42-45. Cf. also G. Cozzi, ‘Authority and 
the Law in Renaissance Venice’, in J.R. Hale, ed., Renaissance Venice (London 1973), 
321. 

39. For a case in point see Grendler, 7he Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 
198. See also Frederic C. Church, The Italian Reformers 1534-1564 (New York 1932) 
296-303 and M.I. Manousakas-N.M. Panayiotakis, “H piovuetappv8uiotixy 5p&on 
tod Ppaykiokov Ilóptov ott Médeva kai oti Peppdpa kai ń Sikyn tov ånò thv 
*Iepé "E£éxaon tfj; Bevetiac (1536-1559, Oncavpiouata 18 (1981) 7-118. 

40. On the pressures of the Counter-Reformation in the Venetian domains see 
Grendler, The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 128-181 and N.M. 
Panayiotakis, *NixóAaoc IIanaó6ónovAoc, Kpntixds otuyoupyóc 100 62zKkátou Extov 
aióva oti Bevetia’, Oncavpicuata 16 (1979), 120 and idem., “O 'Ioávvng 
Kaoowmatns Kai tò Kpnukó Oéatpo’, "Apiáóvg (1983) 86-102, esp. 96-99. 
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Counter-Reformation legal thought in the Drimin collection is 
archbishop Diego de Covarruvias y Levya whose Opera Omnia 
are recorded in its holdings.*! The involvement of Meletios 
Vlastos, an Orthodox priest, in the transaction seems to confirm 
that the Drimin family belonged to the Orthodox Church. What 
can be considered certain however is that through the medium 
of Roman law and legal humanism members of the urban popula- 
tion of Candia such as the Drimins, were exposed to evolving 
ideas about sovereignty, the distinction between public power and 
private property and of legally secured magistracy.** Such ideas 
contributed to the gradual formation of the concept of the modern 
state as an autonomous entity expressing the collective will of 
the citizen body — a conception which was at the heart of political 
humanism.*? Furthermore legal humanism was breaking the 
ground for the emergence of a new sense of history and for an 
. understanding of the past which, through its cultural ramifica- 
tions, was leading up to the principles of individual judgement 
and independent thinking.“ 

Insights into the relationship between law and humanism such 
as those afforded by the catalogue of the Drimin library presented 
here, lead the student of political ideas to hypotheses about 
reorientations and gropings in Cretan culture which reveal one 
of its essential components that has eluded researchers so far. 
This is the dimension of political ideology. All these trends and 
indications suggest the vitality of a culture which was setting itself 
on the road to an internal transformation on the pattern of the 
larger European tradition into which it had been integrated, just 
a few decades prior to its submergence into the levelling violence 
of the Ottoman conquest. 


41. Didaci Covarruvias a Levya, Opera Omnia (Frankfurt am Main 1583) vols. 1-2. 
Later ed. Frankfurt 1592. Drimin could have possessed either of these editions. It 
is clear from the document that he did have both volumes. 

42. Cf. Gilmore, Argument from Roman Law in Political Thought, 127-132 and 
Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought II, 269-275. 

43. Cf. Walter Ullmann, Medieval Foundations of Renaissance Humanism, 118-148 
and Lauro Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance Florence, 412-413. 

44. Cf. Donald R. Kelley, ‘Legal Humanism and the Sense of History’, Studies in 
the Renaissance 13 (1966) 184-199. 
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THE MAKING OF A LAWYER 


These considerations on the significance of the cultural outlook 
reflected in the composition of Drimin’s legal library, point with 
tolerable certainty, I hope, to the conclusion that Renaissance 
Crete had been affected by the broader currents of political 
speculation prevailing in Venice at the same period. Legal 
humanism and its preoccupation with the meaning of history can 
be seen to provide the pertinent background in Crete as it had 
done earlier on in Venice herself, for the emergence of republican 
political thought. I believe that we are essentially in sight of 
evidence suggesting the growth in Venetian Crete of that variety 
of political reflection on the interplay between liberty and order 
that formed the response of Venetian republican discourse to the 
pressures of the Counter Reformation.* The significance of this 
aspect of Veneto-Cretan culture is such that the exploration of 
this problem at greater depth should be, I dare suggest, at the 
top of the agenda of Cretan studies in the years ahead. 


University of Athens 


45. Cf. William J. Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty (Berkeley 
1968) 417-482. 
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